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THE  KIT-CAT  CLUB 


By  GEORGE  S.  HELLMAN 

Author  of  “Original  Drawings  by  the  Old  Masters,”  “ Eighteenth  Century 
French  Engravings,”  “ Jacques  Callot,”  “ Drawings  by  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Artists  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,”  etc. 

IR  GODFREY,”  said  Alexander  Pope,  in 
one  of  his  quizzical  moods,  “I  believe  if  God 
Almighty  had  had  your  assistance  the  world 
would  have  been  more  perfect.”  “ ^Fore  God, 
Sir,”  answered  Kneller,  ‘‘I  believe  so,”  and  with  this 
reply  the  painter  is  said  to  have  lightly  touched  the 
withered  arm  of  the  mis-shapen  poet. 

It  was,  we  may  assume,  — for  the  men  were  friends, 
— a delicate  and  fleeting  pressure,  and  it  is  not  recorded 
that  Pope  showed  any  recognition  of  the  significance  in 
its  personal  application  of  Kneller’s  words;  but  for  us, 
they  remain  as  an  indication  of  quick  wit  as  well  as  of 
self-complacency;  traits  of  which  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  the  record  of  Kneller’s  life. 

When  one  considers  that  to  this  painter,  more  than 
to  any  other  artist  of  his  period,  is  due  the  preservation 
in  visual  form  of  the  eminent  Englishmen  of  the  late 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  it  seems 
worth  while  to  overlook  the  comparative  disrepute 
into  which,  partially  through  later  fashions  in  art, 
Kneller  has  fallen,  and  briefly  to  review  his  life. 

The  year  of  his  birth  was  1646  — the  place  Liibeck. 
A military  career  was  planned  for  him  by  his  father,  and 
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to  Leyden  he  was  sent  to  study  the  science  of  fortifica- 
tion. But  the  boy  wished  to  paint  and  the  father  was 
persuaded  to  let  him  go  to  Amsterdam.  We  may  dismiss 
as  apocryphal  the  legend  of  Rembrandt  as  his  teacher; 
but  of  Ferdinand  Bol  there  is  no  doubt.  In  1672  we  find 
him  at  Rome,  the  pupil  of  Bernini  and  Maratta.  Then 
follows  a stay  at  Venice,  whence  he  journeys  in  1674  to 
Hamburg,  and  a little  later  accepts  a favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  London.  It  is  there  that  we  see  him  at 
the  actual  portals  of  an  astonishing  career.  These  por- 
tals are  to  be  opened  to  him  by  no  less  a hand  than  that 
of  Charles  II,  who,  in  order  to  save  himself  time  and 
trouble,  posed  simultaneously  for  his  favorite.  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  and  for  the  hitherto  unknown  but  well-introduced 
young  Godfrey.  Kneller’s  picture,  finished  before  Lely 
had  begun  to  apply  the  final  colors  to  the  design  of  the 
King’s  portrait,  so  pleased  the  sovereign,  that  the  royal 
favor  was  thenceforth  assured  to  him;  and  Charles  was 
only  the  first  of  a long  list  of  sceptred  patrons.  Eng- 
land yielded  him  James  II,  William  III,  Queen  Anne 
and  George  I.  He  painted  Louis  XIV  of  France,  Peter 
the  Great  of  Russia,  Charles  VI  of  Spain ; nor  are  these 
all;  while  his  portraits  of  other  great  men  of  his  long 
day  w'ould  form  a list  so  extensive  as  to  tax  the  patience 
of  the  reader.  There  shall  accordingly  be  no  mention 
by  name  of  his  works  in  the  Gallery  of  Admirals,  exe- 
cuted for  William  III,  or  even  (a  more  attractive  theme) 
of  the  women  included  in  the  “Beauties  at  Hampton 
Court,”  a series  which  Queen  Mary  commissioned, 
reckless  of  the  disgruntlement  of  the  great  ladies  who 
did  not  appear  among  these  paintings ; but  the  Kit-Cat 
portraits  shall  arrest  our  attention,  so  varied  are  the 
interests  that  center  in  them. 
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“Nothing,  in  the  whole  circle  of  human  vanities, we 
find  Hawthorne  writing  in  “The  Prophetic  Pictures,’’ 
“takes  stronger  hold  of  the  imagination  than  this  affair 
of  having  our  portraits  painted.  ...  It  is  the  idea  of 
duration  — of  earthly  immortality  — that  gives  such 
a mysterious  interest  to  our  own  portraits.”  I have  no 
doubt  that  it  may  have  been,  in  the  ultimate  analysis, 
this  very  motive  that  actuated  the  forty-eight  gentle- 
men (and  in  this  number  the  painter  himself  is  included), 
who  offered  their  features  to  the  skill  of  Sir  Godfrey; 
but  a more  kindly  and  less  egoistic  impulse  was  the 
beginning  of  that  concerted  action.  The  Kit-Cat  Club 
was  founded  not  far  from  the  year  1700  by  Jacob  Ton- 
son,  a bookseller  and  publisher  who  had  the  faculty  of 
forming  friendships  with  his  many  distinguished  clients. 
The  club  began  as  an  assembly  of  wits  and  authors  who 
held  their  meetings  in  a small  house  in  Shire  Lane,  but 
before  long  noblemen  of  high  descent  and  statesmen  of 
far-reaching  influence  sought  admission,  — Whig  celeb- 
rities, for  the  most  part,  — and  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Kit-Cat  Club,  “generally  mentioned  as  a set  of 
wits,”  became  — to  quote  the  words  of  Horace  Walpole 
— “in  reality  the  patriots  that  saved  Britain.”  Jacob 
Tonson  remained  its  guiding  spirit,  and  many  of  the 
summer  meetings  took  place  at  his  residence  at  Barn 
Elms  on  the  Thames.  It  was  in  recognition  of  his 
services  that,  following  the  example  set  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  all  the  other  members  had  their  portraits 
painted  by  Kneller,  for  presentation  to  Tonson;  and 
these  portraits,  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  John  Faber, 
Junior,  and  published  as  a volume  in  1735,  form  a book 
that  has,  from  the  combined  points  of  view  of  history, 
literature  and  art,  no  parallel  in  the  record  of  engraving. 
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The  very  name  of  the  Club  has  a flavor  that  is  accentu- 
ated when  we  recall  the  legend  of  its  origin.  Before  our 
eyes  rises  the  figure  of  Christopher  Kat,  a pastry-cook, 
at  whose  shop  the  Club  may  have  had  its  beginnings: 

“ Hence  did  the  Assembly’s  title  first  arise 
And  Kit-Cat  wits  sprang  first  from  Kit-Cat  pies.” 

Or  we  may  reject  this  theory,  and  base  the  name  on  the 
Cat  and  Fiddle  tavern  in  Shire  Lane,  without  assuming 
that  the  pies,  there  dispensed,  were  the  creation  of 
Christopher  Kat.  In  either  case,  gastronomy  soon  re- 
cedes into  the  background,  in  view  of  the  feasts  of  wit 
and  reason  available  in  this  association  of  unusual  men. 

Not  that  we  must  expect  too  much  at  that:  the  early 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  England  are  an  arid 
track  for  the  lover  of  art  and  literature  to  traverse;  but 
in  the  comparative  desert,  this  oasis  — and  as  such  we 
may  without  too  far  stretching  the  imagination  consider 
the  Kit-Cat  Club  — is  a pleasant  resting  place,  even 
though,  here,  too,  one  meets  with  deadwood. 

Sir  Godfrey’s  canvases  are  only  in  rare  instances  noble 
examples  of  art,  his  avariciousness  and  over-popularity 
leading  him  often  into  the  hard  or  careless  ways  of  the 
commercial  portraitist;  but  after  the  death  of  Lely, 
who  was  there  in  England  to  merit  comparison  with 
him?  Richardson?  Van  der  Bank?  Hudson?  What  other 
painters  were  there  prior  to  the  great  period  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  his  mates? 

So,  too,  in  engraving,  John  Faber,  Junior,  shines 
more  clearly  because  the  great  mezzotinters  — Val- 
entine Green,  John  Raphael  Smith  and  their  fellows 
— belonged  to  a later  firmament.  John  Smith,  William 
Faithorne,  John  Simon,  George  White  were  the  only 
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contemporaries  who  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  rivals  in 
fame  with  Faber;  and  of  these  alone  John  Smith  was  his 
superior. 

And  the  most  amusing  part  of  it  all  is  that  these  two 
artists,  Kneller  and  Faber,  who  on  canvas  and  in  mezzo- 
tint have  thus  immortalized  ‘Hhe  patriots  that  saved 
Britain  ” (as  well  as  a thousand  other  great  and  lesser 
lords  and  ladies  of  England),  were  both  of  them  of  for- 
eign birth ; the  painter  from  Germany,  the  engraver  from 
Holland.  So  I fancy  we  had  better  make  all  the  more 
haste  to  ascertain  what  native  talent  worth  recording 
we  may  find  in  the  Kit-Cat  Club. 

If  we  were  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  members  of  the 
Kit-Cat  Club  itself  in  their  interchange  of  adulation, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  untitled  authors  to  their 
noble  friends  and  patrons,  we  should  have  need  for  all 
of  the  commendatory  adjectives  which  the  English 
vocabulary  affords.  The  Club  had  further  the  pleasant 
custom  of  inscribing  on  their  glasses  those  toasts,  in 
honor  of  the  reigning  beauties  of  the  day,  which  were  the 
original  feature  of  their  social  gatherings,  and  here  one 
recalls  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  epigram:  — 

‘(Whence  deathless  Kit-Cat  took  its  name. 

Few  critics  can  unriddle: 

Some  say  from  pastry-cook  it  came, 

And  some  from  Cat  and  Fiddle. 

From  no  trim  beaus  its  name  it  boasts. 

Grey  statesmen  or  green  wits, 

But  from  this  pell-mell  pack  of  toasts 
Of  old  Cats  and  young  Kits.” 

But  the  poetical  members  of  the  Club  were  even  busier 
in  their  praise  of  influential  men  than  of  charming 
ladies.  Both  Addison  and  Steele  addressed  verses  to 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  who  was,  indeed,  similarly  praised 
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by  poets  not  belonging  to  the  Club,  such  as  Dryden 
and  Prior;  while  Pope  so  far  lost  his  sense  of  propor- 
tion as  to  translate  Raphael’s  epitaph  for  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Godfrey.  With 
all  his  good  qualities,  especially  a decided  largeness  of 
heart  towards  the  poor  (made  very  evident  when  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  for  Middlesex),  Kneller  was  mercenary, 
gluttonous,  and,  above  all,  vain.  Tonson  played  on 
these  weaknesses  with  such  skill  that  on  one  occasion, 
merely  by  assuring  Kneller  that  he  was  the  greatest 
master  of  all  times,  and  accompanying  the  modest  state- 
ment with  a gift  of  claret  and  some  haunches  of  venison, 
he  obtained  as  a recompense  two  portraits  of  himself, 
and  various  other  paintings.  But  it  was  to  the  greater 
nobility  (for  after  all  Kneller,  knighted  by  William, 
never  rose  higher  than  a baronetcy  under  George  I)  that 
the  preponderance  of  praise  was  addressed  by  the  men 
of  those  times.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  to  whom  the 
Kit-Cat  volume  was  dedicated  by  Faber,  came  in  for  a 
lion’s  share  of  such  adulation,  and  one  can  imagine 
Carlyle  adding  a chapter  to  ‘^Sartor  Resartus”  on  the 
basis  of  this  dedication,  where  “the  most  noble  Prince 
Charles  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset”  receives  his  trib- 
ute only  after  the  artist  has  finished  addressing  him  not 
only  as  Prince  and  Duke,  but  as  Marquis,  Earl,  Viscount, 
Baron,  Lord,  Chancellor,  Governor  and  Knight.  Al- 
though a Privy  Counsellor  and  in  many  capacities  a 
high  officer  of  state,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  remembered, 
if  remembered  at  all,  only  as  the  first  peer  of  the  realm, 
a nobleman  of  superlative  pride.  As  such,  he  remains 
a supreme  type,  and  therefore  of  interest  for  the  pur- 
poses of  literature  and  for  the  student  of  life.  The 
imaginative  author  would  have  to  go  far  to  better  two 
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episodes  in  this  connection.  When  his  second  wife  once 
tapped  him  lightly  with  her  fan,  the  comment  of  the  dis- 
pleased Duke  was:  ‘‘My  first  Duchess  was  a Percy;  and 
she  never  took  such  a liberty’’;  — and  again  when  his 
daughter,  the  Lady  Charlotte,  sat  down  one  afternoon 
while  she  was  watching  over  her  sleeping  father,  the 
Duke,  suddenly  awaking,  reprimanded  her  for  her  dis- 
respectful behavior,  and  as  a punishment  for  so  heinous 
an  act  reduced  her  portion  in  his  will  by  the  drastic 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

We  have  admitted  Charles  Seymour  into  our  pages 
because  it  was  to  him  that  the  Kit-Cat  portraits  are  due. 
Of  the  other  nine  dukes  that  were  members,  John 
Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  comes  in  for  recogni- 
tion by  virtue  of  his  own  greatness.  The  years  of  his 
preponderant  power  were  coincident  with  the  most 
flourishing  years  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  say  from  1702  to 
1710;  while  his  death  in  1722  came  only  a few  years  after 
the  club  had  ceased  to  hold  its  meetings.  With  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne,  Marlborough  had  become  the 
virtual  ruler  of  England,  his  influence  over  his  son-in- 
law,  Sidney,  Earl  of  Godolphin  (whose  son,  Francis,  was 
another  one  of  the  Kit-Cat-ers) , being  as  potent  as  that 
of  the  Duke’s  wife  over  the  Queen.  Both  Marlborough 
and  Godolphin  were  acclaimed  by  the  poets  of  their 
day  in  such  phrases  as  we  shall  find  among  the  pages  of 
Samuel  Garth,  who  wrote  of  the  Duke  that  he  was 

“ Prepar’d  whene’er  his  country’s  cause  requir’d, 

To  shine  in  peace  or  war,  and  be  again  admir’d,” 

while  to  the  Earl  of  Godolphin  he  pays  a tribute  that 
the  sometimes  dubious  if  not  corrupt  practices  of  Marl- 
borough all  the  more  accentuate : — 
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“So  much  the  public  to  your  prudence  owes, 

You  think  no  labours  long  for  our  repose; 

Such  conduct,  such  integrity,  are  shewn. 

There  are  no  coffers  empty  but  your  own.” 

Sir  Samuel  Garth  was  surely  the  most  popular  poet 
of  the  Kit-Cat  Club.  A well-beloved  physician  of  high 
standing,  he  has  his  niche  in  the  halls  of  science  as  the 
initiator  of  the  movement  for  medical  relief  among  the 
poor  by  means  of  dispensaries,  a movement  to  which  he 
gave  impetus  through  his  comic-heroic  poem  entitled 
“The  Dispensary,”  relating  the  ardent  battle  between 
doctors  and  apothecaries.  In  this  poem  we  shall  find 
lines  well  worth  remembering,  especially  those  on 
death: — 

“ ’T  is  to  the  vulgar  death  too  harsh  appears; 

The  ill  we  feel  is  only  in  our  fears.  . . . 

To  die  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore. 

Where  billows  never  break,  nor  tempests  roar.  . . . 

’Tis  what  the  guilty  fear,  the  pious  crave; 

Sought  by  the  wretch,  and  vanquish’d  by  the  brave. 

It  eases  lovers,  sets  the  captive  free; 

And,  tho’  a tyrant,  offers  liberty.” 

It  was  Garth,  also,  who  wrote  many  of  the  verses  for  the 
toasting  glasses  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club;  the  one  addressed 
to  Lady  Hyde  will  indicate  the  quality  of  these  little 
poems : — 

“The  god  of  wine  grows  jealous  of  his  art;  — 

He  only  fires  the  head,  but  Hyde  the  heart. 

The  queen  of  love  looks  on,  and  smiles  to  see 
A nymph  more  mighty  than  a deity.” 

But  although  Garth  was  the  most  distinguished  of  its 
non-dramatic  poets,  the  Kit-Cat  Club  could  boast  among 
its  membership  names  far  better  known  in  the  record 
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of  literature.  Joseph  Addison  frequented  its  meetings 
and  used  his  talent  in  praise  of  many  of  its  members. 
Congreve’s  was  another  great  name,  and  that  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele  not  far  inferior  to  Addison’s. 

It  is  amusing  to  run  rapidly  through  Addison’s  verses 
in  search  of  his  praises  for  various  of  the  Kit-Cat-ers. 
What  wonderful  men  they  must  have  been  if  we  are  to 
credit  the  poet!  Of  Marlborough  he  writes  (in  ‘‘The 
Campaign,”  a poem  dedicated  to  the  martial  Duke) 

“ Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast, 

And  pleas’d  th’  Almighty’s  orders  to  perform. 

Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm.” 

In  the  poem  addressed  “To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  on  his 
Majesty’s  picture,”  Addison  ascribes  to  the  painter’s 
brush,  a power  of  transcendent  interpretation : — 

“ The  magick  of  thy  art  calls  forth 
His  secret  soul  and  hidden  worth”; 

while  to  Charles,  Lord  Halifax,  Addison  not  only  ad- 
dresses in  the  year  1701  an  enthusiastic  poem  entitled 
“A  Letter  from  Italy,”  but  sees  fit  to  include  Halifax 
with  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton  and  Dry  den,  in  “An 
Account  of  the  Greatest  English  Poets.” 

Halifax,  in  turn,  indulged  in  complimentary  verses, 
but  being  a great  nobleman  even  more  than  a man  of 
wit,  reserved  his  praises  mainly  for  royalty.  In  his  Epis- 
tle to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  another  member  of  the  Kit-Cat 
Club,  it  is  King  William  who  was  approached  on  bended 
knee  by  the  muse  of  Halifax;  but  if  we  pass  by  his  well- 
turned  but  somewhat  conventional  adulation  there,  the 
universal  thought  of  the  present  time  bids  us  recall  two 
lines  from  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Charles  II:  — 

“’T  is  less  to  conquer,  than  make  wars  to  cease, 

And  without  fighting,  awe  the  world  to  peace.” 
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Addison,  we  have  noted,  included  Halifax  with  Chau- 
cer and  Milton  among  the  greatest  English  poets;  Con- 
greve ranged  farther  afield  in  his  search  for  praise,  suggest- 
ing that  the  noble  Earl  might  have  been  a second  Homer, 
had  he  taken  — shall  we  say  days  or  hours?  — therefor. 

“ O had  your  genius  been  to  leisure  born, 

And  not  more  bound  to  aid  us,  than  adorn! 

Albion  in  verse  with  ancient  Greece  had  vy’d,  1 

And  gain’d  alone  a fame,  which,  there,  seven  states  divide.”  j 

Of  course  Marlborough  was  adulated  by  Congreve,  j 
who  wrote  a “Pyndarique  Ode’’  on  the  victories  of  the  | 
Duke;  while  in  the  poem  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  we  find  I 
the  painter’s  art  praised  in  this  couplet : — | 

“ Thy  lively  pictures,  when  once  brought  to  view,  | 

At  once  they’re  known,  and  seem  to  know  us  too.”  j 

This  following  of  the  Kit-Cat-ers  in  their  meanderings  | 
along  the  paths  of  praise  would  seem  to  take  on  an  amus- 
ing criss-cross  design.  Having  gone  far  enough  with 
Congreve  and  his  praise  to  Marlborough  and  the  others, 
we  come  to  Steele  who  indulged  in  poems  to  both  Marl- 
borough and  Congreve. 

The  “Tatler”  founded  by  Steele  in  1709,  and  the 
‘‘Spectator,”  whose  first  number  was  issued  two  years  < 
later  under  the  guidance  of  Steele  and  Addison,  are, 
of  course,  the  beginnings  of  modern  journalism.  How 
interesting  it  would  be  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
these  two  members  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club  drew  on  the  i 
characters,  the  doings  and  the  sayings  of  their  fellow  f 
members  in  writing  articles  for  the  early  newspaper  in  ! 
which  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  made  his  bow ! Surely  some  i 
of  Steele’s  reflections  must  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
conversations  that  took  place  in  those  gatherings  of  i 
statesmen  and  of  wits;  and  we  do,  indeed,  find  that  | 
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after  his  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
account  of  some  essays  written  in  1713  reflecting  upon 
Queen  Anne’s  administration,  it  was  to  Robert  Walpole, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Kit-Cat  statesmen,  that  Steele 
dedicated  his  Apology  for  Himself  and  his  Writings.” 

Robert  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  was,  according  to 
Chesterfield,  the  first  English  minister,  who,  as  a matter 
of  systematic  practice,  engaged  in  the  corruption  of  men 
for  political  purposes.  His  efforts  along  these  lines  were, 
however,  directed  more  to  the  benefit  of  the  adminis- 
tration than  to  the  aggrandizement  of  self,  and  if  his 
fame  has  the  bar  sinister  that  Chesterfield  pictures,  it  is 
no  less  true,  as  one  account  has  it,  that  for  more  than  a 
score  of  years,  “the  life  of  Walpole  may  be  said  to  be  the 
history  of  England.”  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  was  a 
commoner  by  birth  — the  only  commoner  to  be  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter  — that  he  paid  little  attention  to 
the  patronage  of  men  of  letters.  Congreve,  indeed,  he 
made  Commissioner  of  Customs,  but  on  agreeing  to  the 
appointment,  Walpole  remarked:  “You  will  find  he  has 
no  head  for  business”;  nor  was  he  less  observant  of 
the  incapacity  of  Addison  and  Steele  as  men  of  public 
affairs.  Yet  with  all  Walpole’s  lack  of  any  real  interest 
in  the  careers  of  the  artists  and  authors  of  his  time,  he 
must  well  have  been,  by  reason  of  his  spontaneous  and 
democratic  humor,  an  associate  of  immediate  value  in 
the  Kit-Cat  Club,  quite  apart  from  the  pre-eminence  of 
his  political  power. 

The  forty-eight  members  whose  portraits  Kneller 
painted  for  presentation  to  that  canny  bookseller,  Jacob 
Tonson,  included  among  the  earls  and  dukes  and  plain 
esquires,  several  other  names  that  one  could  dwell  upon 
not  without  profitable  reminiscence.  There  was  William 
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Walsh,  a poet  whom  Dry  den  called  the  best  living  critic, 
and  a critic  of  whom  Pope,  in  his  '‘Essay  on  Criticism,’^ 
wrote : — 

' ‘ To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  was  known, 

And  every  author’s  merit  but  his  own.” 

There  was  Arthur  Maynwaring  (the  friend  of  Boileau, 
and  the  lover  of  the  famous  actress  Mrs.  Oldfield),  one 
of  whose  satirical  writings,  "The  King  of  Hearts,”  was 
of  such  merit  as  to  be  ascribed  by  Tonson  to  Dryden. 
John,  Lord  Somers,  Baron  of  Evesham  and  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  was  another  member  who, 
by  the  grace  of  editors,  is  recorded  in  many  biographies 
of  the  English  poets.  But  perhaps  the  most  fascinating 
of  those  Kit-Cat-ers  who  halt  us  for  passing  mention  is 
Charles,  Lord  Mohun,  the  most  profligate  and  vicious 
of  all  the  noblemen  of  his  time.  He  escaped  from  sev- 
eral trials  for  murder  only  to  take  part  in  the  street  kill- 
ing of  Montfort  the  actor,  a crime  to  be  compared,  in 
sheer  blood  lust,  with  the  atrocities  of  Stevenson’s  Mr. 
Hyde.  The  duel  between  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
Lord  Mohun,  in  which  both  contestants  fell  wounded 
to  the  death,  marked  the  dramatic  close  of  the  life  of 
that  member  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club  whose  career  still 
flames  forth  with  the  lurid  light  of  evil  deeds. 

In  a way  one  must  be  grateful  to  Lord  Mohun  for  the 
color  that  he  gives  to  our  record.  The  art  and  literature 
of  those  early  eighteenth-century  decades  are  certainly 
not  replete  with  high  lights.  Polished  and  fluent  enough 
are  the  verses  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club  poets  whom  we  have 
quoted;  polished  and  fluent  enough  are  the  portraits  by 
Kneller.  But  verses  and  portraits  alike  seem  to  move  on 
a level,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  mountain  peaks  of 
genius.  We  are  fenced  about  by  attitudes,  conventions 
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and  formalities.  It  is  not  alone  the  great  wigs  and  vo- 
luminous folds  of  drapery  that  militate  against  free  and 
inspiring  representation  in  Kneller’s  series  of  Kit-Cat 
portraits,  but  in  so  many  instances  the  very  pose  seems 
to  seek  an  indication  of  office  or  profession  rather  than 
unconsciously  to  express  character  or  temperament.  But 
Kneller’s  drawing  is  good;  Faber’s  engraving  is  nota- 
bly good  in  view  of  the  then  infancy  of  the  art  of  mezzo- 
tint, and  the  portraits  have  the  quality  of  dignity.  As 
we  contemplate  this  unique  volume  of  this  little  club  of 
so  many  talents,  we  can  only  regret  that  such  sparse 
records  remain  of  the  give-and-take  of  wit  and  wisdom 
among  its  members.  Of  the  few  anecdotes  that  have 
persisted,  two  or  three  shall  indicate  how  many  more 
might  surely  have  been  preserved.  One  night  when 
Garth  was  tempted  by  the  excellence  of  the  wine  to 
remain  later  than  he  should,  Steele  reminded  the  physi- 
cian of  certain  appointments  with  patients:  “It  is  no 
great  matter  whether  I see  them  to-night  or  not,”  an- 
swered Garth,  “for  nine  of  them  have  such  bad  consti- 
tutions that  all  the  physicians  in  the  world  could  not 
save  them;  and  the  other  six  have  such  good  constitu- 
tions that  all  the  physicians  in  the  world  could  not  kill 
them.”  An  even  better  story  has  come  down  to  us. 
When  Dick  Estcourt  was  mimicking  Halifax,  Godolphin 
and  Somers,  three  of  the  noble  members  of  the  Club, 
Kneller’s  laughter  rang  out  heartily;  but  when  it  came 
to  be  his  turn  to  be  mimicked.  Sir  Godfrey  exclaimed: 
“Nay,  now  you  are  out,  man!  ’Fore  God,  that  is  not 
me.”  Sense  of  humor  he  had,  but  not  quite  sufficient 
for  such  a test  of  vanity;  and  it  is  to  be  questioned 
whether  one  could  find  a truer  portrait  of  Sir  Godfrey 
than  where  he  failed  to  recognize  his  own. 


Auguste  Raffet.  Portrait  of  the  Artist 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  10%  X 8Vs  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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AUGUSTE  RAFFET 
(1804-1860) 


By  ROBERT  J.  WICKENDEN 

Author  of  “Charles  Jacque,”  “ Jean-Francois  Millet,”  “ Le  Pdre  Corot," 

“ Charles-Francois  Daubigny,”  “The  Men  of  1830,”  “ Gavarni,” 

“ A Jupiter  in  Sabots,”  etc. 

RENCH  pre-eminence  in  Arms  and  Art 
dates  from  afar.  It  was  Caesar  who  said  “the 
Gauls  if  united  might  have  conquered  the 
world/’  and  more  than  a thousand  years 
later,  after  the  Norman  accession,  William  defeated 
Harold  at  Hastings  by  combining  French  strategy  with 
Viking  courage.  Of  that  expedition  we  possess  a picto- 
rial record  in  the  famous  Bayeux  Tapestry  said  to  have 
been  worked  sampler-fashion  by  Matilda,  William  the 
Conqueror’s  Queen.  And  down  through  the  centuries, 
the  military  heroes  of  France,  in  combat  and  crusade, 
have  been  immortalized  in  pictures,  sculpture,  and 
song. 

The  French  Revolution  with  its  consequent  wars  saw 
the  dainty  products  of  the  decadent  period  preceding  it 
displaced  by  art  of  a more  Spartan  character,  in  keeping 
with  the  severe  methods  that  marked  a period  of  social 
and  political  upheaval.  Napoleon’s  extraordinary  gen- 
ius did  not  preclude  a pardonable  touch  of  personal 
vanity.  His  desire  for  fame,  as  well  as  his  belief  in  the 
high  office  of  art,  led  him  to  encourage  the  efforts  of 
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those  who  could  project  the  echoes  of  his  victories  and 
the  pageantry  of  his  court  beyond  the  few  short  years 
that  witnessed  their  inception  and  conclusion. 

Antoine-Jean  Gros  was  in  Italy  at  the  time  of  the 
earlier  campaigns,  and  having  been  presented  to  Bona- 
parte, celebrated  the  Areola  incident  by  painting  at 
Milan,  from  life,  the  well-known  heroic  portrait  of  the 
brilliant  young  Corsican  general  a few  days  after  the 
battle  occurred.  This  was  but  the  prelude  to  many 
other  canvases,  including  the  Battle  of  Eylau  and  the 
Victims  of  the  Plague  at  Jaffa,  in  which  Gros,  created 
Baron,  celebrated  Napoleon’s  martial  and  moral  prow- 
ess on  canvases  of  palatial  proportions. 

But  the  people,  whose  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure  had  contributed  so  largely  to  the  brilliant  feats 
that  marked  Napoleon’s  rise  and  fall,  also  desired  pic- 
torial records  of  the  stirring  events  in  which  they  had 
taken  such  active  and  heroic  part.  The  recently  in- 
vented art  of  lithography  made  it  possible  to  meet  and 
satisfy  this  demand.  Its  facile  methods  of  manifolding 
artists’  original  drawings  permitted  the  publication  of 
a large  number  of  popular  prints,  usually  accompanied 
by  effective  legends  or  hons  mots  that  added  to  their  ap- 
preciation by  the  public  who  made  their  production 
profitable.  Carle  Vernet  was  among  the  earliest  to  ex- 
periment with  lithography,  but  it  was  his  son,  Horace 
Vernet  [1789-1863],  and  Nicolas-Toussaint  Charlet 
[1792-1845],  who  first  developed  its  military  phases  in 
a series  of  estampes  illustrating  the  comedy  and  trag- 
edy of  war. 

They  were  born  at  Paris,  as  was  also  Denis-Au- 
guste-Marie  Raffet,  son  of  a retired  Hussar,  Claude- 
Marie  Raffet,  and  nephew  of  the  General  of  Brigade 
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Nicolas  Raffet,  who,  after  active  service  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary armies,  for  a time  commanded  the  Paris 
garrison  and  died  in  1803.  His  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Marie-Charlotte  Pourquet  came  from  Maf- 
fliers  near  L’Isle-Adam  where  his  father  spent  some  years 
in  modest  commerce  after  leaving  the  army.  They 
had  returned  to  the  capital,  where  at  18,  rue  de  Jouy,  on 
:the  first  of  March,  1804,  the  subject  of  this  essay  was 
born.  With  such  antecedents  it  is  not  strange  he  should 
have  developed  precocious  military  tastes.  His  friend 
Auguste  Bry  recounts  that  ‘‘sometimes  a grenadier  of 
ithe  ‘ Old  Guard,’  sometimes  a Polish  lancer,  according  as 
the  broomstick  did  service  as  a musket  or  a lance,  Raf- 
fet  brought  together  to  his  courtyard  at  86,  rue  St.  An- 
Itoine  the  troopers  of  his  neighborhood,  all  warriors  of 
leight  or  ten  years,  and  divided  them  into  two  camps. 
The  enemy  took  up  its  position  at  the  corner  of  rue 
Antoine  and  rue  Culture  Ste.  Catherine  while  the 
French  army,  of  which  he  always  took  command,  estab- 
lished its  advanced  posts  near  the  Fontaine  Birague 
and  kept  its  reserve  on  the  lower  steps  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul.  At  a given  signal  the  two  armies  moved 
forward  incited  by  the  cries  of  their  chiefs,  but  often 
at  the  moment  when  the  battle  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  fiercest  phase,  ^ Same  qui  pent!’  echoed 
along  the  whole  line.  ...  It  was  the  apparition  of 
their  mothers  or  the  beadle  who  stick  in  hand  put  the 
combatants  to  flight  and  gave  no  quarter!” 

1 Soon  after  Raffet  reached  the  age  of  nine  he  had  the 
(misfortune  to  lose  his  father.  This  veteran  of  many 
battles  was  miserably  murdered  by  a footpad  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  for  the  small  change  he  carried  in  his 
pocket,  and  this  left  Madame  Raffet  little  beside  her 
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courage  and  young  son  with  which  to  face  the  world. 
She  decided  to  find  work  and  to  send  little  Auguste  to 
school.  This  she  was  successful  in  doing,  and  on  making 
known  her  intentions  to  the  boy  he  replied,  “Yes,  I will 
learn  to  read  quickly  and  very  soon  I can  learn  a trade 
and  earn  lots  of  money.’’  He  was  sent  to  a small  'pension 
kept  by  a “Monsieur  J.  P.  Balette,  member  of  the 
University,”  at  4,  rue  Beaut reille-St.  Antoine  and  was 
diligent  in  his  studies,  though  now  and  then  getting 
into  trouble  through  spending  too  much  time  drawing 
soldiers.  His  schoolmaster’s  friend,  a Monsieur  Richer, 
saw  these  drawings  and  suggested  the  possibility  of 
government  aid  being  solicited  for  the  boy  so  that  he 
might  study  art.  He  even  wrote  to  an  official.  Monsieur 
Merimee,  to  that  effect,  but  no  help  was  forthcoming, 
so  Auguste  was  apprenticed  to  a furniture-maker  to 
learn  the  trade  of  turning  table-legs,  bed-posts,  and  other 
products  of  the  lathe.  In  this  he  became  expert,  but 
kept  up  his  drawing  practice,  and  after  a few  years  was 
able  to  find  a position  more  to  his  taste  with  a decora- 
tor and  gilder  of  porcelain,  named  Cabanel. 

Having  obtained  the  good-will  of  the  painter-in- 
chief,  a Monsieur  Riban,  he  was  soon  intrusted  with 
the  painting  of  small  figures,  and  when  this  painter 
set  up  a studio  on  his  own  account  Raffet  followed 
him.  About  the  same  time  he  began  to  attend  the 
Academie  Suisse  where  many  young  painters  of  that 
generation  practiced  from  the  living  model,  and  in  1824 
was  registered  as  a student  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
At  the  Academie  Suisse  he  met  De  Rudder,  Le  Blanc, 
and  Juhel  who  were  pupils  of  Charlet.  Expressing  a 
desire  to  work  under  that  master,  he  was  introduced, 
showed  his  work,  and  was  admitted  to  Chariot’s  studio. 
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Auguste  Raffet.  Conquete  de  la  Hollande 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6 X 8^^  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


This  master  divided  his  time  between  painting  and 
the  production  of  lithographic  prints.  Like  others  who 
then  practiced  the  methods  of  Senefelder  he  kept  them 
more  or  less  a secret,  and  worked  over  his  stones  in  a 
closed  studio.  Raffet,  however,  soon  managed  to  gain 
admittance  for  the  performance  of  such  menial  service 
as  sharpening  crayons,  and  procuring  a small  stone 
through  De  Rudder’s  help,  he  set  to  work  on  his  first 
lithograph.  As  a subject  he  chose  UAttaque  d’un  Village 
and  when  it  was  completed  De  Rudder  again  kindly 
interposed  and  sold  it  to  Frerot,  a budding  editor,  on 
the  condition  that  a pendant  should  be  drawn  for  a 
similar  price  of  twenty  francs.  Raffet,  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  his  prints  exhibited  on  the  boulevards 
and  quais  beside  the  works  of  Gericault,  Charlet,  Bel- 
lange  and  Vernet,  said  he  “would  be  glad  to  produce 
fifty  pendants  if  they  were  desired.” 

To  complete  this  commission  he  drew  La  prise  d’une 
Tranchee,  and  at  Frerot’s  request  produced  a number  of 
military  and  theatrical  subjects,  conceived  in  the  vein 
affected  by  his  master  Charlet.  One,  representing  a 
member  of  the  “Old  Guard”  holding  a child  to  his 
breast,  while  flourishing  a sabre  with  his  free  hand,  had 
for  title,  will  save  him  or  lose  my  life,”  and  another, 
where  a vivandiere  is  pressing  a drink  upon  a badly 
wounded  soldier,  bears  the  less  easily  translated  legend. 
Nous  avons  la  victoire  ’fan’fan,  hois,  c’est  Gatin  qui  re- 
gale ” These  stones  were  taken  to  Senefelder  & Co.’s  to 
be  printed,  where  Auguste  Bry  was  premier  ouvrier. 
He  was  as  much  charmed  by  Raffet’s  modesty  as  was 
the  artist  with  the  care  taken  to  bring  out  the  qualities 
of  his  drawings,  and  the  intimacy  then  established  lasted 
through  Raffet’s  life.  Afterwards,  Bry  published  a bio- 
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graphic  account  of  their  relations  that  recalls  many  in- 
teresting details  of  Raffet’s  career. 

In  1827,  Raffet  published  the  Histoire  de  Jean-Jean, 
an  album  of  sixteen  plates  and  frontispiece  dealing  with 
the  serio-comic  incidents  of  a French  trooper’s  life.  The 
temperamental  gaiety  of  the  Gallic  race  is  never  more 
evident  than  in  times  of  war,  when  the  saving  grace 
of  humor  helps  to  lighten  many  of  its  grim  burdens. 
Among  the  subjects  of  this  character  are  those  por- 
traying the  gorgeous  importance  of  the  richly  capari- 
soned Commissaire  or  Parliamentary  representative, 
brought  in  contrast  with  the  miserable  state  of  the 
troops  whose  material  comfort  he  was  supposed  to  as- 
sure, while  occupied  at  the  same  time  in  detecting  any 
political  disaffections  among  the  officers.  In  one  of 
these  subjects  Raffet  depicts  a sergeant  reporting  the 
words  of  the  Commissaire  who  is  seen  orating  in  the 
distance.  The  men’s  nondescript  outfits  betoken  hard 
wear,  and  their  feet  are  wrapped  in  braided  straw  for 
lack  of  any  other  covering,  but  small  consolation  is 
afforded  as  the  sergeant  repeats,  “The  Representative 
has  said,  ‘with  steel  and  bread  we  could  go  as  far  as 
China’;  he  did  not  speak  of  shoes!”  But  this  condi- 
tion is  on  the  point  of  being  mitigated  in  another 
print  where  the  magnificent  Commissaire,  mounted  on  a 
fine  charger,  reads  this  order  of  the  day  to  the  bare- 
footed troops  drawn  up  before  him.  “ The  Batallion 
of  Loire-Inferieure  having  behaved  well  before  the 
enemy  a pair  of  sabots  will  be  granted  to  each  man.”  In 
a print  where  the  troops  stand  in  a swamp  with  water 
reaching  to  their  knees  the  order  is,  “You  may  sit  down, 
but  you  must  not  smoke,”  and  the  assurance  of  a com- 
fortable night  is  thus  given  by  the  officer  in  another 
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Auguste  Raffet.  “De  quoi  vous  plaignez-vot; 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6%  X 9Vi  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


scene  where  the  water  is  fully  a foot  deeper,  “The  en- 
emy has  no  idea  that  we  are  here,  it  is  now  seven  o’clock,  \ 
we  shall  surprise  him  at  four  to-morrow  morning!” 

It  was  these  flashes  of  grim  humor  joined  to  pictorial 
merit  that  accounted  for  much  of  the  popular  success  ' 
achieved  by  Vernet,  Charlet,  and  Raffet  in  their  earlier 
work,  most  of  which  deals  with  the  anecdotic  side  of 
war;  but  when  Raffet  began  to  portray  the  movements 
of  greater  masses  and  the  real  business  of  conflict  in 
open  battles,  much  of  this  comic  element  was  elimi- 
nated, though  the  titles  still  often  betray  irrepressible 
touches  of  wit. 

In  beginning  the  series  of  the  Histoire  de  Napoleon, 
about  1827,  Raffet  felt  the  need  of  a fresh  departure,  and 
to  be  more  free  from  the  influence  of  his  master  Charlet, 
moved  his  studio  to  4,  Passage  Ste.  Croix-de-la-Breton- 
nerie.  Here  he  began  the  Allocution  devant  Augsburg 
after  Gautherot,  and  as  a pendant,  his  own  composition 
Allocution  de  Napoleon  a Waterloo.  In  the  former  print 
the  government  censor  obliged  him  to  efface  the  eagles 
on  the  flags  and  to  replace  them  with  spear-heads,  so 
fearful  still  were  the  Legitimists  of  any  symbol  recall- 
ing the  prowess  of  the  late  emperor,  some  six  years  after 
his  death  at  St.  Helena. 

After  completing  these  works,  he  made  a sketching- 
tour  on  foot  down  the  Seine  to  Rouen,  Havre  and  back, 
and  upon  his  return  decided  to  enter  the  official  atelier  of 
Baron  Gros,  then  held  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Institute 
of  France.  Here  he  worked  regularly  from  seven  to 
twelve  each  morning,  while  keeping  up  his  lithographic 
work  as  a gagne-pain.  In  the  1830  album  appeared  two 
fine  prints,  Le  Moskowa  and  Waterloo.  Bry  tells  us  that 
Baron  Gros  liked  Raffet’s  studio  work  but  had  over- 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  7%  X 11%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


looked  or  forgotten  his  pupil’s  name,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens in  a large  crowd  of  students. 

One  day  when  the  master  was  strolling  on  the  nearby 
Quais  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  Waterloo  print  and  he 
asked  the  dealer,  “How  much,  this  Waterloo?  ” 

“One  franc,”  answered  the  dealer,  and  the  following 
dialogue  ensued : — 

“It  is  fine,  very  fine;  by  whom  was  it  done?” 

“It  is  by  a pupil  of  Gros  named  Raffet.” 

“You  must  be  in  error;  Monsieur  Gros  has  no  pupil  of 
that  name.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  but  I am  positive  that  what  I tell 
you  is  true;  several  of  these  gentlemen  are  known  to  me 
and  I have  heard  them  call  one  of  their  number  by  that 
name.” 

“You  cannot  pretend  to  be  better  informed  than  I 
am.  I am  the  Baron  Gros,  and  I do  not  know  Raffet.” 
“I  have  not  the  honor  of  knowing  you.  Monsieur  le 
Baron,  but  I am  perfectly  certain  of  what  I have  told 
you.” 

Going  straight  to  the  studio,  Gros  asked  “if  any  one 
named  Raffet  was  among  the  students.” 

Several  replied  affirmatively,  and  Raffet  stood  up  to 
say,  “It  is  I.” 

“Ah,  then  it  is  you  who  did  that?”  holding  up  the 
print  he  had  just  purchased. 

“Yes,  Monsieur  le  Baron.” 

“After  whom  did  you  produce  the  plate?” 

“After  no  one,”  timidly  answered  the  pupil.  “I  read 
descriptions  of  this  great  battle  and  then  composed  my 
subject.” 

“Then  what  do  you  come  here  to  do?” 

“To  learn  that  of  which  I am  ignorant.” 
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‘‘Be  less  modest,  mon  ami,”  said  the  master,  tapping 
him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder.  “You  are  ignorant  of 
but  little,  and  in  the  matter  of  battles,  I know  a few 
things.’’ 

After  that,  Baron  Gros  never  forgot  Raffet’s  name 
and  predicted  for  him  a brilliant  future. 

Raffet’s  ambition,  in  spite  of  his  lithographic  suc- 
cesses, was  to  become  a great  painter.  He  entered  the 
concours  for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  and  although  he 
was  admitted  to  compete  and  won  a silver  medal  for  his 
sketch,  he  was  not  awarded  the  supreme  prize. 

In  the  meantime  his  frequent  publications  had 
caused  his  reputation  to  grow.  He  had  learned  the  use 
of  the  etching-needle  and  often  employed  the  aquafortist 
method  in  the  production  of  vignettes  and  other  illus- 
trations, though  lithography  always  remained  his  favor- 
ite medium.  Publishers  sought  him  for  the  illustration 
of  the  popular  classics  of  the  day,  so  that  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  give  up  all  idea  of  competing  further  for  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  To  gain  the  advantage  of  actual 
military  experience  he  joined  the  Garde  Nationale,  be- 
coming successively  sergeant,  lieutenant  and  captain. 
He  was  attached  to  the  Antwerp  Expedition  and  as- 
sisted at  the  capitulation  of  that  citadel  in  1832.  He 
brought  back  well-filled  portfolios,  from  which  he  com- 
posed an  album  of  twenty-four  plates  published  in  1833. 
It  met  with  popular  favor  and  was  especially  appreci- 
ated by  soldiers  and  artists. 

This  taste  of  real  soldiering  helped  him  to  visualize 
more  clearly  the  conceptions  he  had  formed  of  certain 
battles  and  campaigns  where  Napoleon  had  played  the 
principal  role.  By  this  time,  too,  his  long  academic 
practice,  constant  work  for  publishers  and  the  careful 
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Auguste  Raffet.  Prise'  de  Fort  Mulgrave 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6%  X 8%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


study  of  anatomy  had  made  him  a master  in  drawing 
the  human  figure;  and  he  supplemented  all  this  to  the 
extent  of  procuring  several  detached  human  heads  of 
which  he  made  careful  studies  in  various  lights  and  posi- 
tions for  a week,  so  that  he  might  more  truly  represent 
the  appearance  of  death  and  carnage  constantly  de- 
picted by  an  avowed  battle-painter.  The  1834  album 
contained  two  subjects,  Prise  de  Fort  Mulgrave  (siege  de 
Toulon  19  Decemhre  1793),  and  Derniere  charge  des  Lan- 
ders Rouges  a Waterloo  which  battles  might  be  respec- 
tively called  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Napoleon’s  career, 
for  within  the  intervening  twenty-two  years  he  ran  up 
and  down  the  gamut  of  his  extraordinary  fortunes.  It 
was  not  alone  in  scenes  of  triumph  that  Raffet  depicted 
his  hero,  but  also  in  those  dark  moments  of  impend- 
ing defeat,  when  the  light  of  courage  often  shines 
brightest.  Waterloo  furnished  such  a theme.  There 
may  have  existed  another  reason  of  prudence  and  ex- 
pediency, Waterloo  having  been  the  battle  that  replaced 
the  Legitimists  in  power,  the  portrayal  of  its  various 
phases  and  incidents  were  probably  less  subject  to  cen- 
sorship. Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  tragic  moment  when  Napoleon’s  star  like 
a far-reaching  meteor  burst  and  disappeared,  furnished 
Raffet  with  some  of  his  most  impressive  subjects.  In 
the  Dernide  Charge  des  Landers  Rouges  these  intrepid 
cavaliers  dash  forward  with  the  courage  of  despair  un- 
der the  anxious  but  undisturbed  eye  of  their  chief  in  a 
supreme  effort  to  regain  the  fateful  day.  In  the  fore- 
ground, human  and  material  debris  strew  the  ground, 
and  a sister  of  mercy  attempts  to  succor  the  wounded 
not  irrevocably  beyond  the  need  of  her  aid. 

Just  as  heroic  in  subject,  though  less  compact  in  its 
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Auguste  Raffet.  Derniere  Charge  des  Lanciers  Rouges,  a Waterloo 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6i/L>  X 10%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


composition  is  the  Retraite  du  Bataillon  Sacre  d Waterloo, 
where  the  faithful  ‘^Old  Guard/^  formed  into  a square, 
resisted  to  the  last  man,  refusing  to  surrender  before  the 
repeated  onslaughts  of  a victorious  but  admiring  foe.  Of 
this  print  only  fifty  proofs  were  taken  before  the  stone 
was  accidentally  broken.  RaffeVs  imagination  passed 
beyond  the  realities  of  history,  and  in  two  of  his  greatest 
efforts  created  a posthumous  halo  of  glory  about  the 
Grande  Armee  and  its  Imperial  Leader.  These  were  La 
Revue  Nocturne  and  Le  Reveil.  The  former  was  accom- 
panied by  the  lines  of  the  poet  Sedlitz : — • 

“ C’est  la  grande  revue 
Qu’aux  Champs -Elysees 
A I’heure  de  Minuit 
Tient  Cesar  decede.” 

Near  the  centre  of  the  composition  the  resurrected 
chief  sits  on  his  famous  white  charger,  while  before, 
beyond,  and  behind  him  sweep  the  galloping  squad- 
rons under  the  light  of  a pale  full  moon  rising  out  of 
the  misty  distance,  and  glinting  its  ghostly  light  over 
plumed  helmets  and  drawn  swords.  The  long  manes 
and  weedy  integuments  of  hair  streaming  from  the 
horses'  necks,  bodies,  and  legs  add  a sense  of  move- 
ment, and  weirdly  suggest  uncanny  growths  of  the 
tomb  from  which  these  shadows  have  risen  to  honor 
their  idolized  chief.  In  Le  Reveil  it  is  the  turn  of 
the  foot-soldiers  to  awaken,  startled  at  the  vigorous 
tattoo  of  a shakoed  drummer,  and  to  rise  from  their 
graves  as  they  started  from  the  bivouacs  and  camps  of 
other  days  ready  for  immediate  action. 

Napoleon’s  almost  mesmeric  ascendance  over  his  men 
is  forcefully  expressed  in  Ils  grognaient  et  le  suivaient 
toujour s.  Mes  grognards  (my  grumblers),  was  Napo- 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6^  X 11  Vs 
In  the  collection  of  Miss  Katherine  Bui 


Auguste  Raffet.  Le  Reveil 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  7V2  X 9^  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Auguste  Raffet.  La  Revue  Nocturne 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8X10%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


Icon’s  favorite  name  for  the  members  of  his  “Old 
Guard,”  and  if  the  scene  here  depicted  was  often  re- 
enacted they  had  good  reason  for  grumbling.  Napoleon 
in  surtout  and  hicorne,  looking  steadily  ahead  and  ac- 
companied by  two  mounted  officers,  advances  on  his 
white  charger  against  a pelting  rain-storm.  The  hungry, 
ragged  grognards  follow  over  muddy,  streaming  roads 
toward  some  goal  which  the  chief’s  indomitable  will  has 
decided  must  be  reached.  The  men  try  to  protect  the 
breech-locks  of  their  muskets  from  the  rain  in  case  of  an 
alerte,  and  a miserable  dog  is  seen  following  his  master 
as  faithfully  as  they  follow  theirs.  This  original  and 
effective  subject  is  one  of  Raffet’s  best,  and  as  a piece  of 
pure  lithography,  the  finest  proofs  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

In  all  the  arts,  a mysterious  sympathy  seems  to  exist 
between  the  artist  and  his  instrument.  This  may  be 
natural  or  acquired ; but  practice  certainly  increases  the 
close  relations  that  unite  the  virtuoso  to  his  violin  or  the 
maestro  to  his  piano.  Such  a relation  seemed  to  have 
been  established  between  Raffet,  the  crayon-gras,  and 
the  stone,  and  the  result  was  the  production  of  prints 
that  realize  peculiarly  the  rich  softness  of  texture 
and  tone  possible  only  in  lithography.  The  aqua- 
fortist’s art  has  certainly  given  us  prints  worthy  of  all 
admiration,  but  passing  fashion  has  so  much  to  do 
with  popular  appreciation  that  it  may  not  be  too  much 
to  predict  a time  when  lithographs  of  the  best  sort  will 
be  sought  for  quite  as  eagerly  and  guarded  as  pre- 
ciously as  any  engraved  estampe. 

The  Algerian  campaigns  of  1836-1837  furnished 
Raffet  with  new  motives.  He  never  visited  Africa  in 
person,  but  officers’  notes,  aided  by  an  active  imagina- 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  91/2X14%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


tion,  helped  him  to  reconstitute  the  principal  events  of 
this  expedition  under  the  titles  of  the  Retraite  and  Prise 
de  Constantine  in  a series  of  twenty  plates.  One  of  these, 
La  Fuite  des  Arahes  a Constantine,  depicts  the  desperate 
panic  that  seized  the  people  when  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren threw  themselves  headlong  over  a deep  precipice  at 
the  taking  of  that  city.  Others  show  fierce  charges  of 
the  white-draped  Arab  cavalry,  but  the  finest  of  the  Afri- 
can plates  is  the  Combat  d’Oued  Alleg  le  31  Decembre 
1839.  Here  within  the  space  of  about  nine  and  a half 
by  fourteen  inches  a whole  army  is  shown  advancing  at 
‘‘the  double”  to  meet  and  annihilate  the  Arabs  massed 
nearer  the  mountains  that  rise  in  the  distance.  The  sense 
of  weight,  movement,  and  numbers  expressed  within 
these  few  square  inches  has  rarely  been  surpassed  on  sur- 
faces a hundred  times  larger.  Yet  no  detail  has  been 
neglected.  While  attaining  such  unity  of  effect,  in  mass 
and  movement,  there  is  an  almost  microscopic  precision 
in  the  drawing  of  each  man  and  his  accoutrements.  The 
bringing  of  the  long,  dark,  serpentine,  diagonal  lines 
of  the  troops  across  each  other  and  into  contrast  with 
the  lighter  ground  and  drifting  smoke  near  the  centre 
of  the  picture,  is  a simple  method  of  securing  accent  and 
prevents  the  eye  from  distraction  while  examining  the 
myriad  details  of  this  marvellous  print. 

As  early  as  1837  Prince  Demidoff  invited  Raffet  to 
accompany  him  on  a trip  to  the  near  East,  and  the  result 
of  this  trip  appeared  in  a set  of  one  hundred  subjects 
published  under  the  title.  Voyage  dans  la  Russie  Meri- 
dionaleet  laCrimee,  in  the  decade  between  1838  to  1848. 
No  kodaks  existed  at  that  time  and  photography  was 
in  its  infancy,  the  daguerrotype  only  having  been  an- 
nounced in  1839.  It  was  therefore  incumbent  on  artists 
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such  as  Raffet,  Decamps,  Valerio,  and  others  to  make 
these  trips  for  the  gathering  of  true  ethnographic  data. 
It  was  at  that  time  also  that  Western  and  Central  Eu- 
rope began  to  show  a practical  interest  in  the  Balkan 
region  that  has  culminated  in  the  war  now  being  waged 
there. 

Prince  Demidoff  presented  Raffet  to  the  Russian 
Emperor,  who  showed  the  artist  much  attention,  and 
acknowledged  his  appreciation  with  a rich  gift  of  dia- 
mond studded  jewelry,  for  a water-color  study  he  ac- 
cepted from  the  painter.  Means  of  travel  at  that  pe- 
riod were  more  congenial  to  an  artist  in  many  ways 
than  “through  expresses”  are  to-day.  Prince  Demidoff 
wrote  in  one  of  his  letters,  “Raffet  is  active,  he  profits 
by  the  slightest  accidents  of  the  road,  his  hand  is 
i always  ready,  his  crayon  always  sharpened,  he  asks  for 
nothing  more  than  a pretext  to  throw  on  paper  all  that 
passes,  and  thus  appreciates  the  admirable  slowness  of 
the  postilions  who  appear  to  understand  his  wishes 
marvellously.  Each  time  the  cursed  postilion  kept  us 
waiting  a quarter  of  an  hour  at  each  relay,  ^That  is 
how  the  post  should  be  run’  said  Raffet.” 

On  the  return,  Constantinople  was  visited  and  Raffet 
made  other  trips  with  Prince  Demidoff,  who  became  his 
protector  and  patron.  Besides  visiting  Spain  and  Bel- 
gium, Raffet  crossed  to  England  and  completed  his  il- 
lustrations of  the  military  types  of  his  day  in  Europe  and 
the  near  East.  In  1849  he  visited  the  battlefield  of  No- 
vara in  the  Austro-Italian  conflict,  and  when  Rome  was 
besieged  and  entered  by  the  French  troops,  he  entered 
with  them,  remaining  for  some  months  to  get  the  exact 
data  necessary  for  the  series  of  lithographs  he  executed 
of  the  Expedition. 
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It  was  while  he  was  there  that  a long  overdue  distinc- 
tion was  granted  Raffet  when  the  French  CJovernnient 
made  him  a Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Had 
he  placed  his  unequalled  and  original  pictorial  eulogies 
of  the  founder  of  that  Order,  Napoleon  I,  on  large 
canvases  instead  of  in  the  less  extensive  and  more 
slightly  appreciated  form  of  lithographic  prints,  he 
would  have  been  granted  an  earlier  and  more  marked 
official  recognition.  However,  Raffet  was  too  modest 
and  too  much  in  love  with  his  work  to  express  impa- 
tience, although  he  enjoyed  fully  such  honors  when  they 
came  as  a well-merited  public  acknowledgment. 

During  his  stay  in  Rome  he  did  a large  number  of  por- 
trait drawings,  notably  of  His  Holiness  Pius  IX,  Cardi- 
nal Antonelli,  and  many  other  personages  of  importance. 
A number  of  the  stones  relating  to  the  siege  were  care- 
fully worked  out  at  San  Donato,  Prince  DemidofPs 
seat,  where  Raffet  made  his  headquarters  while  visiting 
various  parts  of  Italy. 

Of  this  series,  the  Expedition  de  Rome,  he  planned  to 
issue  one  hundred  subjects,  but  only  thirty-two  of  the 
thirty-six  published  are  due  entirely  to  his  hand,  four 
having  been  completed  by  others  after  his  death.  Raffet 
at  this  time  understood  perfectly  all  the  possibilities  of 
lithography  and  as  examples  of  that  art  the  Roman 
plates  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  His  draughtsman- 
ship and  skill  in  composing  are  also  at  their  best,  yet 
these  prints  seem  to  lack  the  ‘^divine  fire’’  character- 
istic of  the  chefs-d’oeuvre  inspired  by  the  campaigns  of 
the  Revolution  and  of  Napoleon  I.  Of  the  Roman 
plates  Batterie  N-  9 is  perhaps  the  best.  For  all  the 
figures  of  the  artillerymen,  which  are  particularly  well 
drawn,  he  is  said  to  have  made  careful  studies  in  the 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  9^4  X I0V2  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


nude,  and  while  there  is  a certain  formal  air  of  the  drill- 
ground  about  the  subject  as  a whole,  the  eye  is  cleverly  j 
led  up  through  every  detail  to  the  officer  who  is  aiming 
a heavy  piece  of  ordnance  near  the  foreground. 

Raffet’s  industry  had  been  excessive.  He  would 
sit  at  his  work  night  and  day,  dozing  a little  now  and 
then  without  getting  out  of  his  chair,  “to  be  ready  in 
time,’'  as  he  said.  This  affected  his  health  seriously, 
and  while  his  conscience  would  brook  no  careless  work, 
it  could  not  always  command  the  charm  that  comes  from 
freshness.  Prince  Demidoff  was  a devoted  and  practi- 
cal friend,  but  the  relative  ease  of  Raffet’s  later  life, 
could  not  make  up  for  long  periods  of  overwork  un- 
dergone earlier  at  the  dictation  of  his  relentless  will. 

On  February  11,  1860,  he  started  from  Paris  for  Italy. 

At  the  Hotel  Feder,  soon  after  reaching  Genoa,  he  suf- 
fered from  a sudden  gastric  attack  and  died  on  the  six- 
teenth, practically  alone,  as  Madame  Raffet  was  not 
able  to  reach  Genoa  till  the  following  day.  He  was 
buried  at  Montparnasse  cemetery,  Paris,  on  February 
29,  followed  by  a large  concourse  of  friends. 

Though  popular  during  his  life,  it  was  only  after  some 
years  that  Raffet’s  truly  important  place  in  nineteenth 
co'xtury  art  became  evident.  These  prints  of  modest 
size  contained  such  great  virtues  that  they  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  basis  of  the  modern  French  realistic 
military  school  exemplified  by  Meissonnier,  De  Neuville, 
Detaille,  and  their  satellites.  It  is  not  without  a certain 
appropriateness  that  the  monument  raised  to  Raffet’s 
memory  through  the  efforts  of  the  Society  of  French 
Lithographic  Artists  should  face  that  of  Meissonnier 
in  the  garden  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

As  I looked  at  Meissonnier’s  1807  in  the  Metropoli- 
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tan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  a few  days  ago,  I could 
not  help  being  reminded  of  La  Revue  Nocturne  in  the 
elements  of  its  composition.  In  1807  the  Emperor  holds 
a similar  position,  while  the  saluting  cavalry  charge 
past  in  an  opposite  direction  from  right  to  left.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  Meissonnier  in  composing  this 
realistic  canvas  seems  to  have  remembered  RaffeCs 
more  weird  and  mystic  lithographic  evocation. 

It  is  many  years  since  Paul  Mantz,  the  eminent 
French  critic,  wrote  of  Raffet:  “an  impeccable  draughts- 
man, he  has  the  true  feeling  for  movements  of  masses, 
and  at  the  same  time  renders  the  silhouette  of  each 
figure  with  marvellous  exactitude:  but  his  precision  is 
never  trifling;  no  matter  how  finely  he  sharpens  his 
crayon,  the  stroke  remains  large,  supple,  masterly. 
Like  Charlet,  Raffet  is  a great  artist  and  if  both  of  them 
have  to  suffer  at  the  present  time,  I imagine  that  the 
future  holds  very  much  in  store  for  them.” 

This  prophetic  opinion  is  being  realized.  Some 
time  after  it  was  written,  at  the  International  Cente- 
nary Exposition  of  Lithography  held  at  the  Champs  de 
Mars  in  1895,  RaffePs  Art  was  gloriously  vindicated  by 
a large  representation  of  unequalled  proofs.  During  the 
following  year,  the  Grolier  Club,  at  New  York,  also  held 
a centenary  exhibition  in  honor  of  Senefelder’s  inven- 
tion, which  included  several  Raffets,  and  the  instructive 
catalogue  prepared  by  Mr.  Frank  Weitenkampf  con- 
tained a short  but  effective  note  reviewing  Raffet’s  life 
and  work. 

A recent  exhibition  of  lithographs  by  the  “Men  of 
1830,”  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  included  fine 
examples  by  Raffet  and  afforded  a splendid  opportunity 
for  study  and  comparison. 
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Notwithstanding  the  developments  of  war  by  ma- 
chinery, the  picturesque  and  romantic  phases  of  human 
bravery,  individually  or  in  masses,  have  lost  none  of 
their  fascination,  and  when  presented  by  such  a master 
are  peculiarly  interesting  at  the  present  time. 

Admirable  as  art,  Raffet’s  works  also  possess  rare 
historical  value;  and  as  pictorial  records  of  military 
life  through  the  Revolution,  Napoleonic  wars  and  fol- 
lowing forty  years,  — to  which  must  be  added  his 
ethnographic  studies  and  numerous  portraits,  — no 
others  convey  a more  complete  impression  of  truth  and 
mastery. 


THE  VAN  DE  VELDES 


By  william  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 
Author  of  “ French  Etchers  of  the  Second  Empire  ” 

HE  cruelties  practised  by  the  Spaniards  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Flanders  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  especially  upon 
members  of  the  various  Protestant  sects,  had 
the  effect  of  driving  thousands  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
cities  to  the  north,  then  engaged  in  waging  their  des- 
perate war  for  freedom  from  foreign  oppression.  Hol- 
land’s gain  from  this  great  movement  of  immigration 
is  incalculable.  In  return  for  the  shelter  she  afforded 
the  refugees,  she  gained  thousands  of  excellent,  frugal, 
thrifty,  hard-working  citizens,  who  were  to  contribute 
most  effectively  throughout  the  following  century  to 
the  development  of  the  wealth  of  their  adopted  coun- 
try. And  not  material  wealth  alone.  These  Flemings, 
heritors  of  an  ancient  civilization,  brought  with  them 
a cultural  strain  of  the  highest  value  and  importance. 
Numberless  artists  destined  to  take  high  — in  some 
cases  the  very  highest  — ■ rank  in  the  annals  of  Dutch 
art,  sprang  directly  from  this  superior  stock,  and  not 
the  least  among  these  must  be  regarded  the  van  de 
Veldes  — that  remarkable  family  which,  in  two  gen- 
erations, numbered  no  fewer  than  five  members  whose 
achievements  cannot  be  overlooked  in  even  the  most 
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summary  survey  of  the  history  of  Dutch  painting  and 
etching. 

The  van  de  \ Tides  were  natives  of  Antwerp,  from 
which  city  they  had  fled,  with  so  many  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  after  the  memorable  siege  and  sack  of  1576  — 
“The  Spanish  Fury,”  as  it  is  called  in  history.  The  head 
of  the  family,  a simple  nail-maker,  settled  at  Rotterdam 
with  his  son,  Jan  the  Elder,  who  found  employment 
there  as  a schoolmaster  and  as  a calligrapher.  Through 
his  skill  in  the  latter  capacity,  he  soon  made  a place  for 
himself  in  the  community;  for  the  elegancies  of  hand- 
writing were  highly  esteemed  at  that  time  in  Holland, 
where,  as  in  China  and  Japan,  calligraphy  was  regarded 
as  an  art  and  served  in  some  sort  as  an  apprenticeship 
to  painting.  Expositions  and  contests  were  often  or- 
ganized among  its  most  distinguished  representatives; 
and  at  one  of  these,  instituted  in  Rotterdam,  in  1590, 
patents  conferring  the  degree  of  maitres  de  la  plume 
couronnes,  were  awarded  the  winners.  M.  Emile  Michel, 
author  of  the  excellent  monograph  ^ on  the  van  de 
Veldes,  suggests  that  possibly  Jan  van  de  Velde  may 
thus  have  distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion,  for  his 
proficiency  was  remarkable,  calligraphy  in  his  case  some- 
times reaching  the  dignity  of  design,  since,  in  his  capi- 
tal letters,  this  “virtuoso  of  the  pen ” often  incorporated 
various  ornaments,  such  as  people,  animals,  a swan  with 
wings  outspread,  or  a ship  with  swelling  sails.  In  any 
event,  his  reputation  was  sufficient  to  justify  his  publish- 
ing, in  1604,  a collection  of  handwriting  models  under  the 
Latin  title:  “Deliciie  variarum  insigniumque  Scriptu- 
rarum,  autore  Veldio,  Scripture  celeberrimo.”  This  edi- 

^ Les  Van  de  Velde.  limile  Michel.  Illustrated.  Paris;  L.  Allison 
et  C*®.  1892.  (Les  Artistes  Celebres.) 
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tion,  which  appeared  simultaneously  in  Haarlem  and 
Amsterdam,  must  have  been  very  successful,  since  in 
1605  it  was  followed  by  another  edition,  published  in 
Haarlem,  in  Dutch.  In  it  appears  the  author’s  portrait 
engraved  by  Jacob  Matham  who,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
was  to  be  the  master  of  Jan’s  second  son,  Jan  II,  him- 
self an  engraver  and  etcher.  The  following  year,  1606, 
still  another  edition  appeared,  — this  time  in  Rotter- 
dam, — with  German  text  and  under  the  name  of 
‘^Hans  von  dem  Felde.” 

Jan  must  have  made  money  as  well  as  fame  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  dual  profession.  In  1605  he  bought  a 
house  in  Rotterdam.  This,  however,  he  sold  again  in 
1620  and  went  to  live  in  Haarlem,  where  he  also  opened 
a school,  largely  patronized,  no  doubt,  by  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  his  former  fellow-citizens  of  Antwerp, 
who  were  found  there  in  even  greater  numbers  than  in 
Rotterdam.  It  was  in  Haarlem  that  he  died  three  years 
later,  — in  1623,  — his  funeral  expenses  amounting  to 
eighteen  florins  — a considerable  sum  for  that  period; 
and  it  was,  too,  in  that  city,  then  so  filled  with  artists, 
that,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  ‘The  sons  of  the 
calligrapher  felt  the  call  to  a vocation  higher  than  their 
father’s.” 

Although  complete  evidence  is  lacking,  it  appears 
highly  probable  that,  according  to  the  information  fur- 
nished by  Houbraken,  Esaias,  Jan  II,  and  Willem  I were 
the  sons  of  Jan  I,  and  not  only  were  all  three  des- 
tined to  be  artists,  but  one  — Willem  I — was  to  give 
the  Dutch  school,  in  his  sons,  Willem  II  and  Adriaen, 
two  of  its  most  distinguished  masters. 
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Esaias,  Jan  van  de  Velde’s  eldest  son,  was  born  in 
Amsterdam  about  1590,  which  would  make  it  appear 
that  the  calligrapher  must  have  resided  for  some  time 
in  that  city,  where  he  had  a brother,  Anthonie  van  de 
Velde,  a painter.  However  this  may  be,  by  1610  Esaias 
was  already  established  in  Haarlem,  where  he  had  be- 
come a member  of  the  Reformed  Church  and  where,  a 
year  later,  in  1611,  he  married  a young  woman,  Cate- 
lina  Maertens,  whose  family,  refugees  like  his  own,  hailed 
from  Ghent. 

It  is  probable  also  that  Esaias  van  de  Velde  served  his 
artistic  apprenticeship  in  Haarlem,  where  opportunities 
for  instruction  were  at  that  time  not  lacking.  It  was  at 
Haarlem,  for  example,  that,  in  conjunction  with  van 
Mander,  two  artists,  younger  than  he,  but  already 
famous,  — Goltzius  and  Cornelissen,  — had  opened  a 
studio  in  which  they  made  their  pupils  draw  from  the 
best  models  and  copy  rare  casts  of  antique  statues. 

“But  it  was  not  in  this  direction  that  Esaias  felt  him- 
self drawn.  Instead  of  following  the  academic  doctrines 
and  devoting  himself  to  the  pompous  compositions  that 
delighted  the  Italianisants,  he  inclined  towards  those 
simpler  subjects  that  nature,  with  its  inexhaustible 
wealth,  offered  him  at  every  step.  Besides,  there  began 
to  be  felt,  as  it  were,  a breath  of  new  life;  and,  after  hav- 
ing played  a decisive  role  in  the  history  of  the  freeing  of 
the  nation,  Haarlem  was  thus  called  upon  to  assure  its 
artistic  emancipation.  . . . Hals,  scarcely  ten  years  older 
than  van  de  Velde,  was  then  just  arriving  at  the  summit 
of  his  fame;  and  his  love  of  nature,  the  freedom  and  the 
precocious  certainty  of  his  execution,  were  all  the  more 
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striking  because  of  the  contrast  they  presented  with  the 
academic  traditions  that  had  hitherto  prevailed.  By  his 
side,  while  drawing  inspiration  from  his  swift  and  ani- 
mated method  of  execution,  Esaias  conserved  his  en- 
tire originality;  and,  in  a more  modest  sphere,  by  his  con- 
sistent determination  to  treat  only  subjects  taken  from 
the  familiar  life  and  natural  aspect  of  his  country,  he 
played  an  important  part  in  forming  the  Dutch  school, 
and  fixing  its  character.”  ^ 

From  1612  Esaias  belonged  to  the  Guild  of  Saint  Luke, 
and  in  1617  he  was  admitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Rhet- 
oric of  the  Wy7igaardranken,  of  which  Frans  Hals  and  his 
brother  Dirck  were  the  same  year  elected  honorary  mem- 
bers. He  moved  almost  immediately  to  The  Hague,  how- 
ever; for  the  following  year,  1618,  his  name  is  found  on 
the  rolls  of  the  Guild  of  that  city.  Perhaps,  it  is  sug- 
gested, he  may  have  been  attracted  there  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  art-loving  warrior.  Prince  Maurice,  of  whom 
he  gradually  became  the  favorite  painter.  On  the  death 
of  Maurice  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Prince  Frederick  Henry,  who  displayed  a still 
more  marked  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  he  painted  many 
pictures  representing  military  incidents  and  scenes  of 
court  life  for  this  patron.  Of  these  the  most  important, 
perhaps,  is  the  Surrender  of  Bois-le-Duc  (1629) , which, 
painted  in  a mood  of  patriotic  fervor,  shows  the 
Spanish  garrison  evacuating  the  town,  in  great  haste 
and  disarray. 

A year  after  painting  this  picture,  Esaias  van  de 
Velde,  scarcely  forty  years  old,  and  in  the  full  ma- 
turity of  his  talent,  died  at  The  Hague,  where  he  was 
buried  on  the  18th  of  November,  1630.  With  him  dis- 

1 Les  Van  de  Velde.  Emile  Michel.  P.  10. 
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appeared  one  of  the  most  memoral)le  artists  of  the 
initial  period  of  the  Dutch  school,  helonjrinjr  as  has  been 
said,  to  that  group  of  precursors  who,  with  Mierevelt, 
Moreelse,  Ravesteyn,  Keyser  and  Molyn,  found  in  the 
contemporary  life  and  the  natural  aspect  of  their 
country,  subjects  for  study  to  which  they  attached 
themselves  exclusively,  and  which,  through  sheer  force  of 
sincerity  and  talent,  they  were  able  to  render  interesting. 

As  a painter  he  covered  a wide  range.  Historic  scenes, 
“conversations,”  landscapes  — every  vital  interest  of 
that  time,  every  aspect  of  nature,  found  a place  in  his 
work.  Nor  was  he  a painter  only.  During  his  prentice 
days  he  acquired  the  craft  of  the  etcher  and  engraver, 
and  while  yet  at  Haarlem  published  several  plates, 
either  after  the  works  of  his  contemporary,  Willem 
Buytewech,  whose  drawings  resemble  his,  or  after  his 
own  compositions.  Here,  as  in  his  paintings,  he  found 
inspiration  exclusively  in  the  life  about  him.  “Cos- 
tumes, diversions,  memorable  events,  or  slight  incidents 
of  daily  life.  Buytewech  and  van  de  Velde  both  alike 
record  all  that  interested  them,  and  their  work  forms  for 
us  to-day  a sort  of  illustrated  journal,  equally  precious 
from  the  point  of  view  of  art  and  of  history.” 

Thus  one  plate  — among  the  first  — shows  a whale 
stranded  on  the  beach  at  Nordwyck  and  surrounded  by 
a crowd  of  curious  spectators  who  have  come  from  every 
part  of  the  surrounding  country  to  enjoy  the  spectacle. 
This  cannot,  however,  have  been  so  very  unusual,  since 
Matharn  had  already  recorded  (1591)  a similar  incident 
near  Katwyck,  and  a later  engraving  (1617),  by  Buy- 
tewech, shows  a third  dead  whale  somewhere  between 
the  latter  place  and  Scheveningen. 

It  was  after  a drawing  by  Buytewech  that  Esaias  van 
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Esaias  van  de  Velde.  A Farm 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  4%  X 0%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


de  Velde  etched  the  plate,  very  rare  to-day,  which  pre- 
serves for  us  the  memory  of  an  assassination  that  made 
a great  stir  at  the  time,  owing  to  the  prominence  both  of 
the  victim  and  of  his  murderers.  The  former  was  a rich 
Amsterdam  goldsmith  named  Jan  van  Weely,  who  was 
also  a painter  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  connois- 
seurs and  collectors  of  the  period.  One  day,  when  van 
Weely  had  come  to  The  Hague  to  bring  some  jewels  in- 
tended for  the  Court,  a certain  Jan  van  Parys,  valet  de 
chamhre,  and  his  accomplice,  Jan  de  la  Vigne,  cadet  of 
Prince  Maurice’s  guards,  threw  themselves  upon  the  un- 
happy merchant  and  cut  his  throat,  in  order  to  secure 
the  jewels.  Esaias’  plate,  divided  into  several  compart- 
ments, reproduces  diverse  scenes  connected  with  this 
brutal  outrage:  the  death  of  Jan  van  Weely  and  the  dis- 
covery of  his  body  in  a side  street;  the  portraits  of  the 
two  assassins,  with  their  names;  and  finally  their  exe- 
cution at  The  Hague,  in  the  presence  of  a great  crowd. 

Later  Esaias  etched  a plate  showing  the  breaking  of 
the  dyke  at  Leek,  in  the  outskirts  of  Utrecht,  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1624,  which  inundated  a great  extent  of 
country,  and  whose  effects  were  felt  even  in  the  streets 
of  Amsterdam. 

“In  these  various  works,”  writes  M.  Michel,  “Esaias 
appears  as  a scrupulous  observer  of  reality.  However, 
his  preoccupation  with  scrupulous  exactitude  is  little 
favorable  to  the  artistic  expression  of  the  episodes  he  has 
treated  and  the  very  clear  but  somewhat  dry  notation 
to  which  he  has  recourse  would  give  but  a very  insuffi- 
cient idea  of  his  talent.” 

Still,  there  is  much  that  is  delightful,  even  from  the 
strictly  artistic  standpoint,  in  many  of  Esaias’  plates,  and 
especially  in  the  earliest  of  them  all,  the  series  of  little 
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Size  of  the  original  drawing,  5%  X 7%  inches 
In  the  Royal  Print  Room,  Amsterdam 


landscapes  the  motives  of  which  are  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  country  about  the  artist’s  home  in  the  neirfi- 
borhood  of  Haarlem.  ‘‘Somewhat  elementary”  these  mo- 
tives are,  it  is  true.  The  tree  forms,  in  particular,  are  rudi- 
mentary in  the  extreme,  and  the  artist  makes  hardly  any 
attempt  to  represent  foliage.  But  there  is  a style,  a dis- 
tinction, in  the  simple  outline  indications  of  this  true  ob- 
server, that  is  often  lacking  in  the  far  more  accomplished 
work  of  many  of  his  successors.  Moreover,  the  mere  ab- 
sence of  leaves  does  not  really  matter  so  very  much  after 
all,  since  this  merely  means  the  choice  of  one  season 
instead  of  another,  and  Esaias  van  de  Velde’s  plates 
always  seem  charged  with  the  crisp,  clear,  wholesome, 
vigorous,  and  invigorating  spirit  of  winter.  In  one  he 
makes  bare  tree-tops  toss  and  sway  violently  in  a fierce 
wind  that  sweeps  across  the  flat,  unbroken  Dutch  fields, 
and  in  another  he  gives  us  one  of  those  characteristic 
skating  scenes  that  extend  over  the  entire  period  of 
Dutch  etching,  and  make  us,  through  their  suggestive 
line,  almost  feel  the  cold,  brittle  texture  of  the  ice,  as 
well  as  hear  the  merry  ring  of  the  skates  as  all  — small 
boys  and  sturdy  burghers  alike  — skim  lightly  over  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  canals  and  frozen  water-meadows. 
Surely  Esaias  van  de  Velde,  while  far  from  being  one  of 
the  great  etchers  of  Dutch  landscape,  is  a worthy  pioneer 
of  the  movement,  and  has  in  all  his  work  truth,  honesty 
of  purpose,  excellent  feeling  for  design,  and  a certain 
quaint,  homely  charm,  to  commend  him. 

II 

The  second  son  of  Jan  van  de  Velde,  the  calligrapher, 
was  also  called  Jan.  He  was  probably  born  in  Rotter- 
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Esaias  van  de  Velde.  Skaters 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  4%  X 6%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


dam  between  1595  and  1597,  but  his  father  sent  him  to 
Haarlem  to  study  with  the  famous  engraver  and  pen- 
draughtsman,  Jacob  Matham,  stepson  of  the  still  more 
celebrated  handler  of  the  burin,  Goltzius. 

Three  letters  addressed  by  Jan  the  Elder,  to  his  son 
during  the  latter’s  apprenticeship  have  been  preserved 
— one  from  1613,  the  other  two  from  1617  — and  they 
are  of  the  highest  value  and  interest,  not  only  because  of 
the  information  they  afford  concerning  the  family  of  the 
van  de  Veldes,  but  also  because  of  the  light  they  shed 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  period.  From  Rot- 
terdam, where  he  was  still  living,  the  old  schoolmaster 
sends  his  son  good  advice,  and  exhorts  him  to  practise  the 
severest  economy.  He  does  not  want  to  cut  down  the 
term  of  Jan’s  apprenticeship,  but  this  entails  heavy  sac- 
rifices, and  there  are  times  when  the  school  brings  in 
little  money.  He  is  anxious,  therefore,  that  Jan,  when 
not  actually  engaged  in  his  studies  or  in  helping  his 
master,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  agreement, 
should  find  leisure  for  some  lucrative  employment; 
but  he  dares  not  speak  openly  of  this  for  fear  it  might 
be  misinterpreted  by  Matham.  Meanwhile  he  himself 
seeks  to  make  a little  money  in  Haarlem  by  sending 
to  a friend  there,  — a schoolmaster  like  himself,  named 
Gillam, — through  his  son,  an  album  of  handwriting  speci- 
mens containing  about  one  hundred  sheets,  for  which  he 
hopes  to  get  one  hundred  florins.  For  he  thinks  a florin 
a sheet  a very  modest  price  to  put  upon  his  wares. 

With  the  news  and  remembrances  of  the  family,  he 
sends  also  from  time  to  time  to  Matham’s  boarder  a 
little  money,  new  shoes  to  be  called  for  at  the  boatman’s, 
or  a pair  of  sleeves  made  for  him  by  his  mother.  She,  to 
soften  as  far  as  she  can  the  life  of  the  exile,  sends  him 
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Jan  van  de  Velde.  Summer.  From  ‘‘The  Four  Seasons” 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  11%  X 17  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


‘'four  florins  and  one  sou/’  while  awaiting  his  visit. 
Jan’s  prentice  work  is  placed  by  his  father,  for  trifling 
sums,  it  is  true,  “but  something  has  to  be  sacrificed  in 
order  to  become  known,  and  later  he  will  earn  more.  . . . 
Let  him  do  his  best  to  perfect  himself  in  the  meantime, 
seeking  rather  to  progress  in  his  art  than  to  make  money 
immediately,  without,  however,  neglecting  the  slight  op- 
portunities that  come  to  him.”  Then,  after  renewing  his 
counsels  on  the  score  of  economy,  for  “he  has  many  ex- 
penses and  business  is  bad,”  the  good  father  insists  upon 
the  necessity  of  advancing  in  his  studies,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  engrave  his  own  compositions;  '‘since  it  is  better  to 
invent  than  to  copy  others.”  He  ends  with  a recom- 
mendation to  his  son  to  “fear  the  Lord  and  remain  vir- 
tuous; in  this  way  he  will  be  happy  and  will  be  regarded 
with  favor  by  God  and  all  good  people.” 

These  sage  counsels  were  faithfully  followed,  and  Jan  II 
no  doubt  all  his  life  adhered  to  the  orderly  anddaborious 
habits  thus  contracted  in  his  early  years,  or  he  could 
never  have  produced  the  vast  amount  of  work  executed 
by  him.  This  appears  to  have  been  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  as  etcher,  engraver  and  pen-draughtsman.  For, 
while  there  are  many  drawings  and  numberless  engrav- 
ings signed  with  his  name,  there  are  in  existence  to-day 
no  paintings  known  certainly  to  be  from  his  hand. 

It  is  above  all  as  an  etcher  and  engraver  that  he  is 
remembered,  and  the  catalogue^  of  his  work  compiled 
by  Franken  and  van  der  Kellen  contains  no  fewer 
than  five  hundred  pieces.  All  kinds  of  subjects  are  here 
represented : portraits,  landscapes,  allegories,  scenes  from 
contemporary  life,  illustrations  for  descriptive  works, 

^ UCEuvre  de  Jan  Van  de  Velde.  D.  Franken  et  J.  Ph.  van  der 
Kellen.  Amsterdam;  Frederik  Muller  et  Paris;  Rapilly.  1883. 
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poetical  compositions,  fables,  collections  of  songs  like 
those  of  J.  Starter  or  Brederoo  — van  de  Velde  refuses 
nothing.  It  is  this  scope  that  above  all  makes  his  out- 
put so  interesting  at  the  present  day. 

Like  Esaias,  Jan  is  thoroughly  of  his  time  and  of 
his  country,  and,  like  a careful  witness,  he  faithfully 
records  every  fact.  Yet  while  he  remained  frankly 
Dutch,  there  are  indications  in  certain  of  his  plates  that 
he  may  possibly  have  travelled  beyond  the  confines  of 
his  own  country.  In  a series  of  Months,  dated  1618, 
and  dedicated  to  his  friend,  the  brother  of  Rubens’ 
master,  Pieter  van  Veen,  Syndic  of  The  Hague,  himself 
a painter,  the  landscape  of  the  month  of  October  looks 
as  if  it  might  be  a drawing  from  nature  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  with  its  castles  and  terraced  vineyards. 
Those  who  contest  this  theory,  however,  like  Franken 
and  Michel,  point  out  that  these  indications  have  no 
very  marked  character  or  precision.  They  incline  rather 
to  the  theory  that  the  artist,  wishing  to  introduce  some 
variety  into  his  work,  simply  yielded  to  the  “tempta- 
tion to  show  to  the  inhabitants  of  a flat  country  like 
Holland  the  mountainous  landscape  of  the  shores  of  the 
Rhine  or  the  Moselle.” 

A fortiori,  the  same  argument  applies  to  the  theory, 
advanced  by  such  good  critics  as  Riegel  and  Bode,  that  | 
Jan  van  de  Velde  went  to  Italy,  with  so  many  of  his  com- 
patriots at  this  period,  and  there  worked  directly  under 
the  eyes  of  Adam  Elsheimer  in  Rome.  But  the  Italian 
motives  found  in  his  work  are,  all  told,  limited  to  two  un- 
signed plates:  the  View  of  Torre  di  Conti  and  the  Costello 
Sant’  Angelo,  which  are  onl}^  copies  of  two  large  etch- 
ings by  Willem  Nieuwlant,  and  the  two  Views  of  Rome. 
These  last,  it  is  true,  are  signed  and  dated  1617  and 
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1618  respectively.  But  they  might  have  been  inspired 
equally  by  the  numerous  prints  of  the  Italianate  school, 
— Goudt,  Uytenbroeck,  Last  man,  the  brothers  Pynas, 
and  'many  others,  — which  van  de  Velde  could  have 
seen  in  the  house  of  his  master,  IMatham. 

The  question  remains  of  Elsheimer’s  influence,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly  exerted,  upon  Jan  van  de  Velde’s 
work,  and  more  especially  in  those  plates,  either  after  his 
own  designs  or  those  of  others,  which  show  preoccupa- 
tion with  luminous  effects  and  with  those  strong  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade,  through  which  he  became  one  of 
the  immediate  precursors  of  Rembrandt.  But  considera- 
tion of  this  point  must  be  postponed  till  a future  arti- 
cle, in  which  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  take  up  the 
whole  subject  of  Elsheimer’s  influence  upon  his  contem- 
poraries, and  particularly  upon  the  Dutch  artists  — • 
painters  and  etchers  — of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Jan  van  de  Velde’s  character  and  talent  won  him  the 
esteem  of  his  confrtos  and  fellow-countrymen.  In  1623 
he  paid  his  homage  to  the  city  of  Haarlem  in  the  shape 
of  several  plates  printed  on  satin,  in  honor  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  In  1625  he  again  made  the  offer  of  a certain 
number  of  impressions  of  a set  of  twenty  prints  showing 
the  Funeral  of  Prince  Maurice,  for  which  he  had  obtained 
from  the  States-General  the  year  before  the  privilege  for 
eight  years.  But  apparently  the  printing,  which  was  to 
have  been  supervised  by  Jacob  de  Gheyn,  was  not  quite 
satisfactory;  for  not  only  was  the  offer  not  accepted,  but 
van  de  Velde  was  enjoined  to  withdraw  from  sale  those 
copies  that  had  already  been  put  in  circulation.  As  a 
result  of  this  decision,  he  doubtless  gave  greater  care  to 
this  publication ; for,  in  1627,  his  request  was  granted  and 
the  sale  of  one  of  these  sets  is  recorded. 
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Jan  van  de  Velde.  Noon.  From  “Times  of  the  Day”  (Small  Series) 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  3%X  6^^  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


Meanwhile  his  talent  brought  him  many  private  com- 
missions, and  in  his  Description  of  Haarlem,  published  in 
1628,  J.  Ampzing  boasts  of  the  merits  of  his  collaborator 
and  his  skill  ‘‘which  permits  him  to  rival  the  strongest.” 
It  is  known  also  that  van  de  Velde  instructed  several 
pupils  and  that,  in  1635,  he  figured  among  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Guild.  Because  of  his  sound  taste  and 
known  impartiality  he  was  even  charged,  in  1636, 
with  Solomon  Ruysdael  and  the  engraver  Cornells  van 
Kittensteyn,  to  appraise  the  pictures  which  formed  part 
of  a lottery  organized  by  the  Guild,  and  among  which 
were  three  paintings  by  his  brother  Esaias. 

From  this  moment  all  trace  is  lost  of  him  at  Haarlem. 
At  some  time,  for  reasons  unknown,  he  moved  from  that 
city  to  Enkhuysen,  where  he  was  still  living  in  1641. 
Misfortune,  seems  to  have  overtaken  him,  however,  for 
the  life  he  led  in  this  latter  place  was  most  precarious. 
He  was  obliged  to  sell  his  plates  at  a low  price,  and  to 
execute  works  of  large  dimensions,  to  pay  his  most  press- 
ing debts.  He  died  before  the  middle  of  the  following 
year,  1642,  leaving  a widow  and  a son,  Jan  III,  who  was 
not,  however,  an  artist. 

In  Jan  van  de  Velde’s  landscape  etchings,  which  are 
often  as  much  the  work  of  the  burin  as  of  the  acid,  and 
which  often  contain  more  or  less  woodenly  drawn  figures, 
we  find  much  the  same  primitive  quality  as  in  those  of 
his  brother  Esaias,  if  not  quite  the  same  style  and  dis- 
tinction. “It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  execution, 
often  rather  awkward,  betrays  insufficient  study;  that 
in  general  the  trees  are  grossly  indicated,  either  with 
dense  ball-like  foliage  or  else  sticking  straight  up  like 
aigrettes;  that,  when  bare,  they  present,  like  Esaias’, 
the  appearance  of  coral  branches;  and  that,  finally,  the 
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Jan  van  de  Velde.  Night.  From  "Times  op  the  Day"  (Small  Series) 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  3%  X 6%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


differences  in  their  foliaj2;e  are  painfully  expressed  by  a 
hand  that  betrays  its  lack  of  experience.  But  the  fa- 
cility, the  spirit,  the  g;eneral  aspect  of  the  sketch  made 
swiftly  and  without  pretension,  more  than  compensate 
for  these  imperfections  of  detail.  One  feels  the  circu- 
lation here  of  a new  sap ; and  the  sentiment  of  certain 
beauties  of  nature,  till  then  unknown,  justifies  that 
ingenuous  title,  Regiunculae  amoenissimae,  which  van 
de  Velde  himself  gave  these  naive  representations. 
Although  decidedly  crude,  these  attempts  at  least  re- 
veal to  us  franker,  more  direct  impressions  of  nature.’' 
Jan  van  de  Velde  was  a very  popular  artist  in  his  own 
day.  The  numerous  editions  which  were  printed  of  his 
Months,  his  Seasons,  his  Thnes  of  the  Day,  his  repeated 
suites  of  little  Landscapes,  bear  witness  to  the  success 
which  greeted  these  publications.  “ Highly  appreciated 
by  his  contemporaries,  these  collections,  whose  contents 
were  without  doubt  much  copied,  helped  to  spread 
everywhere  the  taste  for  simplicity.  With  his  talent, 
quite  secondary  though  it  was,  the  artist,  at  that  date, 
played  an  important  and  useful  role.  In  the  period  of 
confusion,  of  movements  and  strivings  in  every  direc- 
tion, that  marked  the  beginnings  of  Dutch  art,  when  this 
art  seemed  still  undecided  as  to  its  choice  among  the 
divers  currents  which  solicited  it,  Jan  van  de  Velde 
powerfully  contributed  to  inspire  it  with  the  love  of 
nature,  and  to  show  the  entire  sincerity  which  must  be 
brought  to  its  study.  For  this  reason  his  own  works  hold 
worthily  their  place  beside  those  by  his  brother  artists 
which  his  burin  reproduced.”  ^ 

^ Les  Van  de  Velde.  Emile  Michel.  P.  46. 
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VAN  DE  Velde.  Noon.  From  "Times  of  the  Day”  (Large  Series) 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  5V2  X 8V2  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


Ill 


Willem  the  Elder,  the  last  of  the  sons  of  Jan  I,  was  ; 
born  in  Leyden,  according  to  Houbraken,  and  probably  < 
of  a second  marriage;  for  a long  interval  separates  his 
birth,  in  1611  or  1612,  from  that  of  Esaias  and  of  Jan  II.  , 
Little  information  exists  as  to  his  early  life,  and  it  is 
merely  known  that  he  came,  while  still  quite  young,  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  too  embraced  the  career  of  an 
artist,  though  his  talent  took  an  entirely  different  bent 
from  that  followed  by  his  two  brothers.  Even  more  than 
they  he  was  to  become  distinguished  through  his  skill 
as  a pen-draughtsman  — a skill  which,  as  it  were,  formed 
a family  tradition  among  the  sons  of  the  calligrapher  of 
Rotterdam.  Those  ships,  with  spread  sails,  such  as  are 
found  mingled  with  the  ornamentation  of  Jan  the  Elder’s 
capitals,  became  the  almost  exclusive  subject  of  Wil- 
lem’s art.  He  loved  to  observe  them;  and,  by  dint  of 
studying  them  in  the  least  details  of  their  structure  and 
rigging,  he  so  thoroughly  familiarized  himself  with  their 
forms,  that  the  knowledge  and  talent  he  displayed  in 
their  representation  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  am- 
ateurs, and  even  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Admiralty. 

The  navy  at  this  time  had  come  to  play  a most  im- 
portant part  in  the  life  of  the  Dutch  nation.  Freed  from 
alien  domination,  the  Dutch  had  greatly  extended  their 
foreign  commerce,  till  they  threatened  to  dispute  the 
empire  of  the  sea  with  the  English,  once  their  allies,  now 
their  jealous  rivals.  In  preparation  for  the  conflict  which 
already  appeared  inevitable,  Holland  carefully  built  up 
her  fleet.  As  it  grew,  the  Admiralty  felt  the  increasing 
importance  of  keeping  exactly  informed  as  to  its  com- 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  5%  X 8%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


position,  the  changes  that  improvements  in  artillery 
from  time  to  time  rendered  necessary,  the  state  of  each  > 
separate  unit,  and  its  seaworthiness.  The  precision  and  i 
scrupulous  fidelity  of  Willem’s  drawing,  were  just  what  ' 
were  needed  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  about  1661,  on  i 
the  demand  of  the  Council  of  the  Admiralty,  Willem 
van  de  Velde  was  attached  to  its  service,  by  virtue  of 
a Commission  of  the  States-General.  A small  boat,  or 
galiot,  placed  at  his  disposal,  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
take  up  his  position  at  the  best  points  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  different  vessels  in  the  reviews  or  evolu- 
tions in  which  they  participated. 

The  artist  is  said  to  have  acquitted  himself  of  this  task 
with  remarkable  zeal  and  punctuality.  Not  content  with 
following  the  pacific  manoeuvres  of  the  squadron,  this 
ancestor  of  the  modern  war  correspondent  even  wit- 
nessed its  engagements  with  the  enemy,  seeking  to  re- 
produce these  in  such  a way  as  to  afford  his  compatriots 
useful  information  for  the  study  of  naval  tactics. 

It  was  thus  that  he  was  able  to  record  some  of  the 
combats  which,  from  June  11  to  June  14,  1666,  took 
place  between  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  commanded, 
respectively,  by  Monk  and  de  Ruyter,  in  the  memorable 
‘‘Four  Days’  Battle.”  Carried  away  by  his  zeal,  van 
de  Velde  more  than  once  ran  serious  risks  during  this 
campaign.  It  is  even  reported  that,  at  the  outset,  he 
happened  to  be  on  board  the  flagship  during  the  last 
meal  of  Opdam,  the  commander  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  only 
a few  minutes  before  the  vessel  blew  up. 

The  artist’s  reputation  traveled  far,  and  mention  has 
been  found  in  the  archives  of  Genoa  of  several  designs 
he  executed  for  that  maritime  capital  of  Italy.  Nat- 
urally his  talent  and  his  services  to  the  Admiralty  at- 
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Willem  van  de  Velde.  Man-of-War 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  QVaX  7%  inches 
In  the  Royal  Print  Room,  Berlin 
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tracted  the  attention  of  the  English;  and,  influenced  no 
doubt,  by  the  advantages  they  offered  him,  van  de 
Velde  decided  to  leave  Holland  and  put  himself  in  their 
pay.  Perhaps  Charles  II  had  known  him  during  his  stay 
in  Holland  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  had 
there  conceived  the  project  of  attaching  the  artist  to 
his  person.  Whatever  the  motives  that  determined  Wil- 
lem to  expatriate  himself,  it  is  certain  they  were  not 
those  of  treachery  to  his  new  masters.  For,  as  the 
same  authority  points  out,  the  charge  brought  against 
him  by  Horace  Walpole  that,  in  1666,  he  led  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  into  the  island  of  Schelling,  and  set  fire  to 
it  at  Bandairs,  rests  on  no  foundation  of  fact;  for  Wil- 
lem was  still  in  Holland  at  that  period. 

For  the  rest,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  compatriots 
bore  him  any  ill  will  for  having  thus  abandoned  them; 
for  when,  later,  his  son,  Willem  II,  who,  like  him,  was 
to  spend  a large  part  of  his  life  in  England,  returned  to 
Amsterdam,  he  was  heartily  welcomed  and  even  re- 
ceived commissions  from  his  fellow-citizens.  After  hav- 
ing been  successively  attached,  as  marine  painter,  first 
to  Charles  II,  then  to  James  II,  Willem  van  de  Velde 
died  in  London,  in  1693,  and  was  buried  there  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  James. 


IV 

Though  many  of  his  drawings  were  reproduced  by 
others,  Willem  van  de  Velde,  unlike  his  contemporaries, 
Zeeman  and  Backhuysen,  who  also  made  a specialty  of 
ships  and  shipping,  seems  never  to  have  produced  any 
plates  himself.  The  same  is  true  of  his  first  son,  Willem 
II,  a much  more  considerable  artist  than  his  father,  with 
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Willem  van  de  Velde.  Shipping  Scene 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  TVo  X 11%  inches 


whom,  however,  he  became  associated  in  the  Admiralty 
Commission  until  he  too  went  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained to  the  day  of  his  death,  April  6,  1707.  Willem’s 
second  son,  Adriaen,  the  most  distinguished,  in  many 
ways,  of  all  the  van  de  Veldes,  was,  however,  an  excel- 
lent etcher,  and  will  always  take  high  rank  by  reason  of 
his  admirable  studies  of  animals  in  that  medium. 

Adriaen  van  de  Velde  was  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1635 
or  1636.  As  the  youngest  member  of  such  a family,  he 
could  hardly  have  hoped  to  escape  an  artistic  career, 
even  if  he  had  not  actually  displayed  marked  talent 
and  aptitude  from  the  start.  His  uncles  doubtless  en- 
couraged his  first  attempts,  and  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  his  precocity  was  extreme.  At  school  his  books 
were  covered  with  sketches,  and  it  is  reported  that, 
with  colors  borrowed  from  his  brother  Willem,  he 
painted  on  the  panels  of  his  bed  the  picture  of  a 
Milkmaid,  that  was  long  preserved  in  the  family. 

His  father,  absorbed  by  the  duties  of  his  official  posi- 
tion and  thus  unable  himself  to  undertake  his  son’s 
artistic  education,  was  obliged  to  choose  another  master; 
and,  just  as  he  had  sent  Willem  II  to  study  with  the  dis- 
tinguished marine  artist,  Simon  de  Vlieger,  so  he  appren- 
ticed Adriaen  to  Jan  Wynants,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed 
a great  celebrity,  and  exerted  considerable  influence 
upon  the  development  of  landscape  painting  in  the 
school  of  Haarlem.  Possibly  Adriaen  may  already  have 
received  in  Amsterdam  lessons  from  some  other  mas- 
ter; for  he  displayed  such  proficiency  in  his  art  that 
Wynants’  wife  predicted  to  her  husband  that  ‘‘this 
student  would  soon  surpass  his  master.”  However, 
far  from  conceiving  any  jealousy  of  him  on  this  account, 
the  older  artist  was  always  delighted  at  his  pupil’s 
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progress  and  maintained  close  personal  relations  with 
him,  as  friend  and  collaborator,  till  the  latter’s  death. 

In  Wynants’  studio,  Adriaen  van  de  Velde  had  as 
a fellow-student  the  painter  Philip  Wouwerman,  with 
whom,  in  spite  of  a difference  of  some  years  in  their 
ages,  he  formed  the  closest  friendship.  Following  Wou- 
werman’s  example,  Adriaen,  eager  to  learn,  instead  of 
limiting  himself,  like  Wynants,  to  landscape  alone,  ex- 
tended the  field  of  his  studies.  Deeply  in  love  with 
Nature,  he  never  tired  of  consulting  her;  and,  in  the 
lovely  fields  that  lie  about  Haarlem,  he  found  diverse 
and  seductive  material. 

“The  sea  and  its  shores,  the  watercourses  shaded  with 
oaks  and  willow,  the  deserted  dunes,  the  grassy  plains 
or  the  secular  woods,  the  farms  and  the  villages  with 
their  population  of  peasants,  shepherds  or  sailors,  the 
herds  of  different  sorts  that  give  life  to  this  admirable 
landscape  — he  had  all  these  at  his  hand  to  choose 
from.  All  attracted  him  equally;  and,  with  an  equal 
sincerity,  he  attacked  them  one  after  the  other.” 

Several  of  Adriaen’s  works,  or  certain  details  of  the 
buildings  introduced  by  him  into  several  of  his  paintings 
or  etchings,  might,  as  in  the  case  of  Jan  II,  incline  us  to 
believe  that  he  had  visited  Italy.  But,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  none  of  his  biographers  mentions  such  a voyage, 
these  motives  from  Italian  landscape  remain  too  vague, 
too  indeterminate,  to  be  regarded,  on  the  whole,  as  more 
than  a tribute  paid  to  the  fashion  of  the  time  — a sort 
of  pastiches  inspired  by  Nicolaes  Berchem  or  Carel  du 
Jar  din. 

It  is  the  same  with  certain  academic  conventions  that 
occasionally  crop  out  in  his  work.  The  fondness  for 
ruins  and  for  Biblical  and  mythological  subjects  that  he 
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shares  with  most  of  his  contemporaries,  is  equally  a 
concession  to  popular  taste.  He  is  most  at  his  ease  in 
those  simpler  subjects  in  which  he  derives  his  inspiration 
directly  from  what  he  sees,  and  takes  his  models  from 
the  life  about  him. 

“And  if,  even  in  these  simpler  subjects,  he  happens 
to  introduce  some  stock  idyllic  element,  it  is  not 
through  ahectation  or  mannerism.  In  depicting  the 
delightful  sides  of  pastoral  life,  he  merely  follows  the 
bent  of  his  talent  and  his  taste.  It  is  with  the  poetry, 
without  effort,  but  not  without  grace,  of  a Dutch  Theoc- 
ritus, that  he  shows  us,  beneath  the  dense  shade,  shep- 
herds and  shejffierdesses  engaged  in  converse  by  springs 
and  brooks,  or  dancing  to  the  strains  of  some  rustic 
music  while,  by  their  side,  their  flocks  graze  or  drink  the 
running  water.’’  ^ 

It  is  these  animals  that  are  the  real  persons  of  his 
pictures.  The  artist  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  structure,  and  he  neglected  no  means  of  informa- 
tion in  order  to  acquii-e  an  even  fuller  knowledge. 
There  is  even  reason  to  believe  that  he  made  certain  * 
models  for  his  own  use.  M.  IMichel  found  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  in  a dossier  containing  prints  by  or 
after  Adriaen  van  de  Velde,  three  photographs  repre- 
senting, from  as  many  different  points  of  view,  the 
statuette  of  a cow  lying  down  with  one  of  her  legs  out- 
stretched, the  other  three  drawn  up  under  her.  “The 
execution  ...  is  at  once  broad,  precise,  and  lifelike; 
the  naively  chosen  pose,  rendered  very  sincerely  with 
perfect  truth.  The  rectangular  i)edestal  bears  upon  ^ 
two  of  its  faces  the  inscription  in  Dutch  characters  of  ’ 
the  period:  Adriaan  van  den  Velde  fecit  1659V 

^ Les  Vandc  Velde.  Emilo  Michel.  Pp.  80-82. 
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Adriaen  van  de  Velde.  Ox  and  Sheep 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  5Vo  X inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


“If  in  the  drawing  of  his  animals  van  de  Velde  does 
not  attain  the  scrupulous  and  learned  precision  of  Paul 
Potter,  he  has  certainly,  with  an  equal  sincerity  and  with 
an  even  greater  ease  and  abandon,  a sentiment  of  life 
which,  if  not  more  penetrating,  is  at  least  richer  and 
more  varied.  He  knows  how  to  paint,  not  only  the 
goats,  sheep,  dogs,  horses,  cows,  that  he  excels  in  group- 
ing, but  every  living  creature,  and  is  able  to  give  to 
each  beast  its  special  physiognomy.’’ 

These  characteristic  traits  of  van  de  Velde’s  treat- 
ment of  animal  life  in  other  media  are  to  be  found 
equally  in  his  etchings.  Bartsch  counts  about  twenty- 
two  of  them  dating  from  1653  to  1670  — numbers  17 
to  21,  executed  with  “a  fine  and  rather  wiry  line,”  in 
1653,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  Numbers  1 to 
10  are  dated  from  1657  to  1659,  by  which  time  the 
artist  had  acquired  his  full  superiority. 

“ One  sees  nothing  to  place  above  them,”  says  Bartsch, 
“for  correctness  of  drawing,  truth  of  the  animal  char- 
acters, their  attitudes,  the  just  rendering  of  their  mus- 
cles, and  the  careful  perfection  of  the  smallest  de- 
tails.” 

“Who  had  taught  Adriaen  the  art  of  etching?”  asks 
M.  Michel.  We  do  not  know.  Neither  his  uncle  Jan  II 
nor  his  uncle  Esaias  was  any  longer  alive  in  1653  to 
teach  him.  “But  the  apprenticeship  must  have  been 
an  easy  one  in  any  case,  for  the  work  with  him  is  never 
very  complicated.  It  reduces  itself  to  what  is  strictly 
necessary,  and  for  the  rest,  full  reliance  is  placed  upon  the 
science  of  the  accomplished  draughtsman. 

“In  these  etchings  all  is  clear,  intelligible;  the  sil- 
houettes are  indicated  with  perfect  justice,  and  the 
effect  is  very  frankly  achieved  in  a few  strokes.  The 
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first  plate,  dated  1653,  and  entitled  The  Shepherd,  the 
Shepherdess  and  the  Sheep  (B.  17),  still  denotes  some 
inexperience;  the  cow’s  legs  are  too  long,  her  head  is 
not  lifelike,  the  landscape  is  awkwardly  drawn,  and 
not  without  some  stiffness.  But  the  following  year, 
beginning  with  the  Bullock  and  Cowherd  (B.  1),  he  is 
already  the  master.  This  time  the  drawing  is  absolutely 
correct  yet  perfectly  free,  the  print  is  full  of  sunlight  and 
color.  The  animals  are  shown  to  us  surprised  in  their 
familiar  poses,  in  their  true  milieu,  with  their  good, 
kindly  faces,  and  the  blissful  nonchalance  of  beasts  free 
and  well  fed.”^ 

In  short,  though  Adriaen  van  de  Velde’s  etchings 
constitute  but  a small  and  relatively  unimportant  part 
of  his  work,  they,  by  themselves,  would  entitle  him  to 
a high  rank.  ‘‘Van  de  Velde,  if  not  a great  artist,  was 
a true  one,”  says  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon,  “and  his  early 
death  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  was  a loss  to  the  art  of 
Holland.” 

* Les  Van  de  Velde.  Emile  Michel.  P.  86. 


Augustus  John.  Portrait  of  the  Artist  in  a Black  Gown 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  6%  X 4 inches 
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THE  ETCHED  WORK  OF 
AUGUSTUS  JOHN 

By  E.  L.  ALLHUSEN 


[UGUSTUS  JOHN  is  the  most  talked  of  ar- 
tist in  England  to-day.  In  the  work  of  nearly 
all  the  younger  generation  his  influence  is 
to  be  seen:  for  good  sometimes,  sometimes 
for  evil,  and  the  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Apart 
from  his  mastery  as  a painter,  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
never  repeats  himself.  He  cannot  stand  still;  progress  is 
his  nature.  He  recognises  the  Hegelian  principle  that 
the  forms  of  beauty  are  as  manifold  as  the  phenomenon 
of  beauty  is  omnipresent,  so  that  he  has  not  one  style, 
but  a hundred.  That  is  why  so  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries have  drawn  inspiration  from  him. 

‘‘The  problem  of  the  artist,”  says  one  of  our  modern 
critics,  “ is  to  be  at  once  individual  and  universal,  to  be  at 
once  original  and  in  the  great  tradition,  to  be  of  his  own 
day  and  yet  of  none  or  of  all.  He  has  to  be  true  to  what 
he  sees,  and  yet  not  give  us  the  mere  raw  material  of 
truth  which  anybody  can  see,  but  that  inner  essence  of 
it,  which  is  vital.” 

John’s  pictures  have  nothing  to  do  with  theories, 
dogmas  or  doctrines.  They  preach  no  lesson;  they  tell 
no  tale;  they  are  not  literary.  You  may  dislike  his  work; 
you  cannot  ignore  it.  For  the  most  part  they  are  bril- 
liantly coloured  compositions,  harmonies  in  vivid  tones; 


his  drawings,  marvels  in  expressive  line;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  up  to  the  present  made 
use  of  the  medium  of  lithography,  so  that  some  of  his 
exquisite  compositions  might  be  multiplied  for  the 
art-loving  public,  and  not,  as  now,  be  confined  to  sin- 
gle, and  generally  inaccessible,  drawings.  Unique  as  a 
draughtsman,  a study  of  his  etchings  reveals  a world  in 
itself ; yet  strangely  enough,  it  is  as  an  etcher  that  he  is 
least  known  in  England  or  America.  But  there  are  not 
a few  of  his  critics  and  fellow-artists  who  consider  that 
his  reputation  as  an  etcher  will  outlive  that  as  a painter, 
and  a long  study  of  his  prints  confirms  the  view  that 
he  is,  in  his  own  way,  a master  in  this  mode  of  artistic 
expression.  A hundred  and  fifteen  plates  stand  to  his 
credit,  and  a hundred  of  these,  including  his  finest 
work,  were  completed  before  his  thirtieth  year. 

Born  January  4,  1879,  Augustus  John  entered  the 
Slade  School  in  1894,  and  won  a prize  there  for  a design, 
Moses  and  the  Brazen  Serpent.  The  professors  at  the 
school  at  this  time  were  Poynter,  Legros,  and  Brown; 
but  we  must  go  farther  back  in  history  to  find  the  guid- 
ing influence  in  John’s  etched  work.  In  fact,  as  far  as 
choice  of  subject  goes,  he  stands  alone;  in  technique  only, 
his  debt  to  Rembrandt  may  be  seen  to  be  predominant, 
and  especially  in  about  a dozen  of  the  plates:  The  Idiot, 
Nude  Seated  (interior),  the  Portraits  of  Himself,  and 
a few  others.  In  some  of  the  smaller  plates  he  has  a 
technique  entirely  his  own:  The  Little  Shepherdess,  The 
Valley  of  Time,  The  Large  Grotto,  are  pure  and  una- 
dulterated John.  So,  too,  though  in  a different  man- 
ner, are  A Glass  of  Wine,  La  Gravida,  and  the  Nude 
Seated.  Dartmoor  Ponies,  in  a different  style  again,  is 
an  amazing  plate,  so  full  of  air  and  movement,  incon- 
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Augustus  John.  D.\.rtmoor  Ponies 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  4^/4  X inches 
In  the  collection  of  E.  L.  Allhusen,  Esq. 


ceivably  impressive  in  view  of  the  economy  of  means 
used  in  producing  it.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the  common 
modern  defects  of  meaningless  iteration  and  objectless 
labour,  which  indicate  an  effort  to  find  expression  by 
the  mere  accumulation  of  work  without  idea  or  pur- 
pose. Every  line  of  John’s  etchings  is  essential;  you 
will  not  find,  in  his  paintings,  a superfluous  stroke  of 
the  brush.  To  such  an  extent  does  he  carry  his  theory 
and  practice  of  simplification,  that  patches  of  un- 
painted canvas  are  left  on  the  pictures,  and  unfinished 
parts  (as  in  the  Nude  Seated)  upon  the  etched  plate. 
This  is  not  carelessness  or  affectation;  the  fact  is  that 
the  parts  so  treated  — or  left  untreated  — were  not  es- 
sential to  the  composition,  and  so  they  were  omitted. 

If  there  is  one  artist  to-day  with  whom  John  would 
seem  to  be  more  in  sympathy  than  another  it  is  the  great 
Norwegian,  Edvard  Munch.  Anyone  who  has  visited 
the  museum  at  Christiania  must  have  vivid  recollec-  1 
tions  of  those  amazing  pictures;  The  Portrait  of  Hans 
Jaeger,  My  Sister,  The  Day  After,  Ashes,  and  the  won- 
derful etchings  and  woodcuts.  Not  that  there  is  any  re- 
semblance between  the  two,  but  that  their  methods  of 
expression  seem  to  harmonize.  For  no  modern  etchings 
are  at  all  like  John’s.  The  merely  pretty”  is  anathema 
to  him;  while  architecture  and  landscape,  which  occupy 
the  thoughts  of  most  of  our  present-day  masters,  for  him 
have  no  attraction.  See  the  titles  of  his  etchings  — 

A Girl  Smiling,  A Girl  with  Curls,  Annie  with  a Feather 
Hat,  Portrait  of  a Gypsy,  Head  of  a Negress.  In  all  his 
plates,  there  are  only  two  pure  landscapes,  and  these  are 
among  the  least  significant  of  his  etchings. 

And,  if  there  is  more  than  mere  portrait  painting  in 
his  portraits,  his  etchings,  too,  express  more  than  their 
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titles.  A Girl  Smiling  is  not  merely  the  representation 
of  a girFs  head,  but  of  myriad  circumstances,  peoples, 
places  and  occurrences.  ‘'Hers  is  the  head  upon  which 
all  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,  and  the  eyelids  are  a 
little  weary.”  The  mysterious  Leonardesque  smile,  the 
steady,  wicked-looking  eyes,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
heavy  feathers  and  the  black  hat,  all  make  a symphony 
such  as  Pater  would  have  loved  to  dilate  upon.  So  with 
many  of  the  other  etchings;  Old  Scott,  with  its  Rem- 
brandtesque,  thoughtful  face;  the  silvery,  Whistlerian 
charm  of  the  Girl  with  an  Urn  ; the  pathos  in  the  half 
sad,  half  happy  GirVs  Head;  the  joyous  pastoral  of  the 
Little  Shepherdess  — every  one  gives  food  for  thought 
and  reflection. 

It  was  out  of  seething  ferment  — one  of  the  most 
troublous  periods  of  art,  that  John  grew  to  maturity. 
Whistler  and  Manet  were  dead;  the  impressionist  ban- 
ner fluttered  feebly  after  the  loss  of  its  leaders;  Cezanne 
was  coming  into  his  own,  while  Gauguin,  Van  Gogh,  and 
Matisse  had  a strong  army  of  followers.  The  watch- 
word of  the  new  school  was  Simplification,  and  it  was  a 
watchword  that  John  readily  adopted. 

In  1902  (after  having  obtained  immediate  recogni- 
tion for  some  designs  previously  exhibited),  at  the  New 
English  Art  Club,  two  oil  portraits  of  gypsies  attracted 
attention.  The  critics  were  divided;  quarrelled  and 
railed.  But  John  pursued  his  way  steadily  and  unper- 
turbed. Two  small  canvases,  full  of  golden  light  — 
The  Valley  of  Time  and  The  Quarry  Folk  (both  of  which 
he  also  etched)  — followed,  and  in  1906  he  exhibited  an- 
other study  of  gypsy  life.  The  Van  Dwellers.  In  1908  we 
meet  with  Primavera,  a reversion  to  the  style  of  the 
Primitives,  and  the  charming  Childhood  of  Pyramus. 
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Augustus  John.  A Girl  Smiling 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  4Vs  X 3-»s  inches 
In  the  collection  of  E.  L.  Allhusen,  Esq. 
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In  1910  came  the  Portrait  of  William  Nicholson,  and 
perhaps  the  crowning  point  of  his  achievement  was 
reached  in  1914  with  The  Mumper's  Child. 

‘^His  whole  career/’  says  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson, 
“is  a protest  against  the  Academic,  the  Conventional, 
and  the  agreeably  sensuous  in  Art.”  Naturally,  then,  his 
work  is  decried  by  the  painters  of  academic  teaching 
and  taste,  and  by  the  generality  of  the  undiscerning 
public.  With  the  rising  generation  it  is  different:  among 
the  students  of  to-day,  no  name  arouses  such  enthusi- 
asm. Already  the  complete  editions  of  a good  many  of 
his  etchings  are  exhausted,  for  John  will  suffer  no  over- 
printing to  deteriorate  his  plates,  and  twenty-five  im- 
pressions only  of  the  first  hundred  and  seven  are  pub- 
lished, fifty  of  the  later.  It  says  much  for  the  artist  that, 
in  his  young  days,  when  his  name  was  most  bandied 
about  and  his  art  most  severely  criticised,  he  took  no 
part  in  the  dispute,  but  resolutely  pursued  his  way  on  the 
path  he  saw  was  that  of  his  proper  development.  One 
can  see  in  his  portrait  — a figure  with  the  face  of  a 
medieval  saint  — that  worldly  approbation  and  success 
are  of  little  importance  to  him;  his  art  is  his  religion. 

He  is,  it  is  said,  more  at  home  with  the  gypsies  of 
southwest  England  (whose  strange  language  he  speaks 
fluently)  than  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  great,  and 
the  first  of  his  etchings  is  one  of  a hawker’s  cart  in  a 
field,  while  one  of  his  latest  plates  returns  again  to  a 
gypsy  caravan  with  the  artist  standing  beside  it. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  amazing  to  find  that  his  etchings 
have  been  before  the  public  for  fifteen  years  and  are 
still  so  little  known;  especially  since  during  that  space  of 
time  the  number  of  collectors  has  increased  enormously. 
But  then  the  Chenil  Gallery,  Chelsea,  is  not  within  the 
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Augustus  John.  Tete  Farouche 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8Va  X 7 inches 
In  the  collection  of  E.  L.  Allhusen,  Esq. 
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geographical  bounds  of  the  provincial  or  transatlantic 
collectors  on  their  visits  to  London,  and  the  Society  of 
Painter-Etchers  knows  not  his  work.  Such  recognition 
as  his  etchings  have  obtained,  until  recently,  was  prin- 
cipally at  the  hands  of  brother  artists  in  Chelsea,  though 
his  drawings  and  pictures  have  been  known,  both  to  the 
general  public  and  to  European  art-lovers,  for  many 
years. 

Of  the  etchings  themselves,  two  or  three  are  after  his 
own  pictures;  and  there  are  five  portraits  of  him- 
self. Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  THe  Fa- 
rouche — one  of  his  largest  plates,  executed  in  pure 
etched  line,  and  independent  of  extraneous  aid.  This 
face  with  its  look  of  fiery  indignation,  recalls  the 
Moses  of  Michelangelo,  yet  without  theatricality.  Of 
the  others,  the  Portrait  of  Himself  in  a Black  Gown, 
and  Portrait  of  Himself  in  an  Oval  are  the  most  pleas- 
ing. Among  the  subject  etchings  the  Nude  Seated,  in 
its  purity  and  delicacy  of  line,  is  the  print  which  most 
recalls  the  artist’s  wonderful  drawings,  for  which  he  is 
so  justly  celebrated.  Then  there  is  a series  of  delicate 
little  plates:  The  Girl  with  an  Urn,  The  Little  Shep- 
herdess, The  Large  Grotto,  only  two  or  three  inches 
square,  but  incomparable  in  execution  and  effect. 

While  most  of  John’s  work  in  this  medium  depends 
solely  upon  the  etched  line  for  its  effect,  he  is  no  bigoted 
purist.  The  ink  in  some  of  the  plates  is  wiped  with  great 
effect,  notably  in  The  Large  Grotto,  Fruit  Sellers,  and  one 
or  two  others.  Dry-point  is  also  pretty  extensively 
used.  Upon  this  vexed  question  nothing  need  be  said, 
for  after  all  every  great  etcher  has  made  use  of  the  inked 
plate  to  some  extent.  We  know  that  Rembrandt  and 
Whistler  both  left  a tone  of  ink  upon  their  plates  at 
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Augustus  John.  Nude  Seated 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  0^4  X 6^/4  inches 
In  the  collection  of  E.  L.  Allhusen,  Esq. 
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times,  and  surely  if  the  desired  effect  is  gained  thereby 
the  print  is  improved,  and  the  process  justified.  The 
quality  of  etching  is  in  every  one  of  his  prints.  Though 
the  statement  is  frequently  made,  it  is  not  true  that  any 
one  who  can  draw  can  etch.  The  etcher  has  to  learn  a 
new  manner  of  drawing,  adapted  to  a new  instrument, 
and  no  amount  of  facility  with  the  ])encil  will  counter- 
act lack  of  skill  with  the  needle.  Any  lover  of  etching 
may  see  that  John  is  one  of  the  elect.  Faults  of  course 
he  has;  in  a few  plates  there  is  a certain  carelessness  of 
execution  — a failure  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
technique  of  the  etching  processes;  but  many  show 
most  laborious  and  loving  care  on  the  technical  side. 
None,  at  least,  is  without  attraction.  They  do  not, 
perhaps,  take  the  eye  at  first,  for  their  significance  is 
not  upon  the  surface,  but  their  fascination  increases  on 
acquaintance,  and  they  can  hang,  unshadowed,  beside 
the  greatest  — beside  Rembrandt,  Zorn  or  Whistler. 


‘ THE  PRINT  DEPARTMENT  OF 

I THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

By  william  M.  IVINS,  Jr. 

Curator  of  Prints  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

HE  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  recognizing  the  growing 
importance  of  its  print  collection,  has  re- 
cently, by  resolution  of  its  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, created  a Department  of  Prints.  Its  collection  was 
started  in  1883,  when  Mr.  William  Boring  Andrews 
I presented  ninety-two  etchings  by  contemporary  artists, 

I vnd  since  that  time  has  had  a steady  if  slow  growth. 

I Its  most  important  accession  of  late  years  will  be  the 
I collection  formed  by  the  late  William  B.  Dick  and  his 
ion  Harris  B.  Dick,  recently  deceased.  Mr.  Harris  B. 
Dick,  who  was  well  known  as  a connoisseur  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  added  to  his  father’s  prints  a 
collection  remarkable  alike  for  its  uniformly  high  qual- 
ity of  impression  and  for  the  completeness  with  which 
it  represented  the  work  of  the  artists  in  whom  he  was 
most  interested.  While  the  Dick  collection  as  a whole 
contains  examples  from  the  hands  of  many  of  the  more 
important  engravers  and  etchers  beginning  with  the 
Master  M Z and  Martin  Schongauer,  it  is  peculiarly  rich 
n the  work  of  the  etchers  of  to-day.  It  is  one  of  the 
larger  collections  of  Whistler  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  are  any  more  important  codec- 


tions  of  Haden  and  Cameron  in  the  world.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  collection  contains  many  and  very  im- 
portant prints  by  Zorn,  Muirhead  Bone  and  James 
McBey,  as  well  as  groups  of  representative  etchings 
by  such  various  men  as  Meryon,  Legros,  Lepere  and 
Pennell. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Museum  plans  to  house 
the  new  department  and  its  collections  in  Wing  J, 
where  there  will  be  suitable  study  rooms  and  offices 
devoted  to  its  purposes.  Pending  the  completion  of  the 
new  south  wing  in  which  it  is  at  the  present  time  pro- 
posed to  place  the  permanent  exhibition  gallery,  one  or 
more  rooms  south  of  the  tapestry  room  on  the  second 
floor  will  be  used  for  the  exhibition  of  prints.  Several 
months  will  undoubtedly  elapse  before  the  organization 
of  the  new  department  and  the  rearrangement  of  its 
collections  can  be  completed,  but  it  is  hoped  that  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  winter  sufficient  progress  will  have 
been  made  for  the  department  to  be  opened  to  the 
public. 

In  the  past  the  Museum  has  collected  only  such  prints 
as  have  an  independent  value  as  works  of  art,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  extrinsic  interest,  and  this  policy  will  be  ad- 
hered to  in  the  future.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  difficult 
with  literal  strictness  to  follow  the  rule  so  laid  down,  but 
generally  speaking  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Museum  will  not  admit  to  its  collections  prints  whose 
value  lies  rather  in  their  rarity  or  their  subject  matter 
than  in  their  artistic  merit. 
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Pierre  Drevet.  Louis  XIV 
After  the  painting  by  Hyacinthe  Rigaud 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  26%  X 20%  inches 
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THE  BREVETS  AND  THEIR  MODELS 


By  LOUIS  R.  METCALFE 

Author  of  “ Robert  Nanteuil,”  “Jean  Morin,”  “A  Prince  of  Print-Collectors: 
Michel  de  Marolles,  Abb6  de  Villeloin,”  “ The  Etchings  of  Antonio  Canale, 
called  Canaletto,”  “ Willem  Jacobsz.  Delff  and  his  Father-in-Law,”  “ The 
Memoirs  and  Journal  of  Jean-Georges  Wille,”  “ Claude  Mellan.” 

I 

O one  who  has  ever  taken  a good  look  at  the 
portraits  of  the  Brevets  will  fail  to  under- 
stand why  they  occupy  such  an  important 
place  in  the  history  of  engraving.  They  are 
so  much  more  lively,  and  they  have  so  much  more  rich- 
ness of  tone  and  decorative  value  than  those  of  the  ear- 
lier masters  that  they  make  an  immediate  appeal.  Their 
delicacy  and  great  smoothness  of  finish,  the  crispness  of 
their  drawing,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  every  vari- 
ety of  texture  is  expressed  make  them  the  most  effective 
plates  ever  produced.  When,  moreover,  we  realize  with 
what  success  the  engraver  has  translated  richly  coloured 
paintings  into  black  and  white,  we  cannot  help  declaring 
that  he  has  here  reached  the  limits  of  his  art,  that  his 
work  must  represent  the  last  word  on  the  subject. 

Celebrated  the  Brevets  have  been  from  the  start,  and 
their  portraits  have  retained  their  popularity  to  this  day. 
When  have  they  appeared  at  an  auction  sale  without 
making  something  of  a stir?  Three  things  will  always 
endear  them  to  the  collector:  their  refinement,  their 
decorativeness  and  their  historical  interest.  In  point  of 
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style,  however,  they  stand  in  such  utter  contrast  to  all 
previous  work  that  the  matter  calls  for  some  investiga- 
tion. Here  we  have  composition  of  unheard-of  complex- 
ity. Why  did  these  eng;ravers  impose  on  themselves 
a task  of  such  magnitude?  Why  were  they  possessed  of 
such  ambitious  ideals?  It  is  when  we  compare  them  with 
the  preceding  masters  that  we  realize  what  a gulf  lies 
between  them.  Then  we  shall  understand  that  French 
Portraiture  is  divided  into  two  great  periods,  the  seven- 
teenth century,  or  the  period  of  Louis  XIV,  and  the 
eighteenth  or  that  of  Louis  XV.  At  the  same  time  it 
will  be  clear  how  slavishly  the  engravers  of  the  day 
followed  the  style  of  the  painters,  and  how  dominant 
was  the  influence,  each  in  his  own  period,  of  Philippe 
de  Champaigne  and  Hyacinthe  Rigaud. 

What  made  these  two  periods  so  different  was  the 
sweeping  change  of  fashion  which  took  place  about  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Before  that  time  fashion  demanded  that  the  portrait 
should  have  the  austerity  of  a sermon  at  Port  Royal. 
Correctness  of  drawing  and  extreme  simplicity  was  the 
inflexible  rule ; to  express  the  character  and  personality 
of  the  sitter  and  nothing  more  was  the  sole  aim  of  the 
painter.  This  style  is  best  exemplified  by  the  canvases 
of  Philippe  de  Champaigne,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  sincere  and  dignified.  The  engravers  of  the 
time  could  attempt  nothing  less  serious:  they  accord- 
ingly showed  in  their  portraits  a head  and  shoulders  in 
a plain  oval.  The  costume  was  of  the  greatest  simplicity 
and  there  was  nothing  to  relieve  the  perfectly  bare  back- 
ground; it  was  portraiture  pure  and  simple,  and  it  pro- 
duced living  documents,  like  the  admirable  heads  of 
Nanteuil. 
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But  by  the  end  of  the  century  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV 
had  reached  an  undreamt-of  state  of  magnificence;  and 
fashion  lost  its  simplicity.  Portraits  in  the  style  of 
Champaigne  were  looked  upon  as  plebeian  in  their 
plainness;  mere  depiction  of  character  no  longer  sufficed. 
If  the  artist  could  secure  a resemblance,  so  much  the 
better,  but  the  principal  thing  was  to  make  a record  of 
the  importance  which  his  model  had  reached  in  the  world 
of  his  day.  Everyone  who  could  afford  to  be  painted, 
accordingly  insisted  on  being  represented  in  a formal 
attitude,  arrayed  in  his  most  gorgeous  raiment,  and  dec- 
orated with  the  insignia  of  all  the  honours  he  had  had 
bestowed  on  him  by  a generous  monarch.  He  was  bound 
to  reflect  some  of  the  brilliance  of  that  most  magnificent 
of  earthly  courts  of  which  he  considered  himself  a part, 
and  he  welcomed  the  introduction  of  any  accessory  which 
could  add  to  the  impressiveness  of  his  portrait. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Rigaud  and  Largilliere,  who 
had  been  reared  in  the  shadow  of  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck, 
began  their  career.  They  found  that  everything  in  the 
fashion  of  the  day  called  for  pomp  and  circumstance, 
that  there  was  a general  demand  for  richness  of  effect. 
They  accordingly  set  out  to  make  of  their  portraits  large 
panels  of  decoration.  The  model  was  clothed  in  velvet, 
brocade  and  lace,  or  in  rich  armour,  behind  him  hung  a 
mass  of  velvet  curtains,  and  grouped  around  him  was 
everything  which  could  explain  his  character  or  en- 
hance his  importance. 

Of  the  two  it  was  Rigaud  who  carried  off  the  palm  for 
effectiveness.  His  compositions  often  savoured  of  theat- 
ricality, but  as  a rule  they  were  cleverly  designed  apo- 
theoses of  his  models’  worldly  position.  He  painted 
men  mostly,  the  women  he  left  to  Largilliere.  I cannot 
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handle  them,”  said  he.  “If  I do  not  flatter  them  they 
will  never  think  that  I do  them  justice,  and  if  I do 
flatter  them  I can’t  secure  a resemblance.”  He  painted 
over  two  hundred  portraits  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that 
they  all  found  favour  with  their  owners.  For  painting 
four  generations  of  the  royal  family  he  was  knighted. 
Having  created  the  portrait  d'apparat,  he  became  the 
official  painter  of  French  grandeur  and  French  vanity, 
and  his  studio  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  Court.  But 
a painter  of  character  he  was  not;  his  conception  of  his 
model  was  too  often  artificial,  his  drawing  was  as  a rule 
too  conventional  to  enable  him  to  secure  a convincing 
likeness;  and  besides,  in  the  general  ensemble  of  his  com- 
position the  head  counted  but  little. 

It  was  when,  already  well  launched  on  his  career, 
Rigaud  met  Pierre  Drevet,  that  he  found  the  surest 
way  to  popularity.  The  latter  had  been  born  at  Loire  in 
1663,  and  had  received  his  earliest  training  from  Gerard 
Audran.  Rigaud  found  him  full  of  talent,  and  lost  no 
time  in  commissioning  him  to  engrave  his  portraits. 
There  then  began  a lifelong  friendship  and  an  artistic 
association  which  even  the  art  of  the  Netherlands  can- 
not duplicate.  Rigaud  had  Drevet  perfect  his  drawing 
and  trained  him  to  translate  his  own  canvases  with  that 
vitality  of  which  we  now  have  so  many  examples.  He 
directed  the  composition  of  all  the  plates  in  which  the 
full-length  portrait  was  to  be  cut  down,  and  often  de- 
signed the  frames  himself,  as  well  as  the  accessories  which 
decorated  them.  In  one  case  he  made  the  entire  drawing 
for  a plate:  it  was  for  Pierre-Imbert’s  portrait  of  Bos- 
suet.  This  beautiful  drawing  was  bought  by  Wille  at 
the  Rigaud  Sale  in  1762.  ''  My  purchase  was  keenly  con- 
tested,” says  the  engraver  in  his  Journal,  ‘‘  I have  been 
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Pierre  Drevet.  Hyacinthe  Rigaud 
After  the  painting  by  Hyacinthe  Rigaud 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  17%  X 13^8  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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offered  300  livres  for  it,  but  I would  not  take  double 
that  sum  because  of  the  pleasure  which  it  gives  me.’’ 
Rigaud  was  constantly  behind  Drevet  altering  the  cos- 
tume or  changing  the  attitude  of  the  model  whenever 
he  thought  it  necessary  for  the  better  composition  of 
the  plate.  The  result  was  that  he  trained  him  to  work 
in  such  complete  sympathy  with  his  views,  that  Drevet 
became  the  ‘‘almost  perfect  reflection  in  black  and 
white”  of  his  art.  The  two  artists  worked  as  one,  and 
their  names  became  linked  for  all  time.  Drevet  en- 
graved eleven  plates  after  de  Troy  and  nine  after  Lar- 
gilliere,  but  his  most  important  work  is  to  be  found 
among  the  forty-one  portraits  he  engraved  after 
Rigaud. 

He  had  an  assistant  of  so  much  ability  that  their 
work  has  often  been  confounded;  it  was  his  son  Pierre- 
Imbert,  born  in  1697.  From  the  first  he  showed  pre- 
cocious talent.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  entirely  unas- 
sisted, he  engraved  an  unusually  good  portrait,  and 
later  published  nine  plates  under  his  father’s  name. 
Mariette  tells  us  that  he  received  from  his  father  daily 
lessons  not  only  in  skill  but  in  unwearying  patience 
and  conscientious  devotion  to  his  exacting  art.  At 
twenty-six,  he  produced  his  portrait  of  Bossuet,  which 
created  a sensation,  and  which  will  ever  be  something 
to  marvel  at.  But  shortly  afterwards  his  mind  gave  way. 
During  a fete  at  Versailles  he  remained  so  long  bare- 
headed that  he  suffered  a sun-stroke.  For  nine  years, 
until  he  died  in  1739,  his  life  was  almost  blank.  At 
Loire  he  would  often  have  himself  rowed  out  to  the 
middle  of  the  Rhone.  There  with  a glass  he  drank 
water  dipped  from  the  midstream  believing  that  it 
would  bring  him  back  to  life. 


Another  assistant  and  pupil  was  Pierre  DrevePs 
nephew  Claude,  born  in  1705.  Little  is  known  of  the  life 
of  these  three  industrious  artists  besides  the  honours  they 
received  from  the  King.  Pierre  Drevet  was  appointed 
graveur  du  roi  in  1696,  made  agree  to  the  Academy  in 
1703,  was  received  four  years  later,  and  in  1726  both  he 
and  his  son  received  a logement  in  the  Louvre.  In  1738 
he  died,  one  year  before  his  son.  Claude  Drevet  was 
then  appointed  to  his  uncle’s  position  and  lodged  in  his 
apartment. 

The  work  of  the  Drevets  is  their  imperishable  monu- 
ment; it  founded  a school  which  lasted  until  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  it  influenced  the  engravers  of  all  other  countries. 
It  has  been  carefully  catalogued  by  that  eminent  au- 
thority and  collector,  Ambroise  Firmin-Didot,  who,  in 
his  preface,  declared  that  of  all  their  predecessors  he 
recognized  only  Nanteuil,  Masson  and  Edelinck  as  hav- 
ing been  their  equals  or  their  superiors.  This  apprecia- 
tion is  not  very  subtle.  If  the  best  work  of  Edelinck 
resembles  that  of  the  Drevets,  there  can  be  no  com- 
parison between  them  and  Nanteuil.  The  master  from 
Rheims  was  the  portraitiste  par  excellence;  the  Drevets 
take  the  palm  only  for  their  cleverness  as  reproductive 
engravers.  Their  chief  merit  lies  in  the  intelligence  with 
which  they  caught  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  in  the 
brilliance  with  which  they  were  able  to  reproduce  the 
exacting  canvases  of  Rigaud.  They  could  do  this  only 
by  infusing  variety  and  elasticity  into  their  technique 
and  by  refining  it  to  the  last  degree.  It  enabled  them 
to  handle  the  graver  with  as  much  freedom  as  a brush, 
and  to  give  their  work  an  harmonious  elegance  which 
cannot  be  surpassed.  Firmin-Didot  is  right  when  he 
says  of  the  burin  of  Pierre-Imbert : “II  possede  une 
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douceur  et  une  suavite  qui  charincnt  I’ceil  d’une  fagon 
inexprimable.” 

These  prints  are  treats  for  the  eye,  but  they  also 
possess  considerable  historic  interest,  for  the  models  of 
the  Brevets  furnish  a well-nigh  complete  illustration  for 
that  extraordinary  record  of  their  time,  the  ‘‘Memoirs 
of  the  Due  de  Saint  Simon.” 

II 

The  list  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  portraits  which 
one  finds  in  Ambroise  Firmin-Didot’s  catalogue  of  the 
work  of  Pierre  Brevet  reveals  a formidable  array  of 
celebrities.  It  is  evident  that  the  premier  engraver  of 
his  day  was  well-nigh  bombarded  with  commissions,  and 
that  the  principal  painters  of  France  entrusted  him  with 
the  reproduction  of  their  most  important  canvases.  It 
is  also  evident  which  of  these  artists  was  his  chief  patron, 
counsellor  and  friend,  for  as  many  as  forty-one  of  these 
plates  are  engraved  after  Higaud. 

Among  Brevet’s  models  we  find  such  distinguished 
foreigners  as  two  kings  of  Sweden,  the  Princess  Ulrica 
Eleonora,  daughter  of  one  of  them,  the  King  of  Poland, 
the  Elector  of  Hanover,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  and  several  ambassadors.  Further- 
more there  are  a few  notable  Englishmen  like  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  Earl  of  Halifax  and  King 
James  II. 

But  the  portrait  of  none  of  these  worthies  excites  so 
much  interest  as  that  of  James’  illegitimate  son,  the 
Duke  of  Berwick.  His  career  was  one  of  incredible  suc- 
cess. At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
general  without  having  passed  through  any  previous 
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Pierre  Drevet.  Rene-Francois  de  Beauvau  du  Rivau 
After  the  painting  by  Hyacinthe  Rigaud 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16^^  X 13  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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rank.  At  thirty-three  he  was  a general  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  army  in  Spain.  One  year  later  he 
was  made  grandee  of  Spain  and  a Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  At  thirty-six  he  was  a Marshal,  Duke  and  Peer 
of  France.  ‘‘This,”  said  St.  Simon,  “was  making  a rapid 
progress  with  a vengeance  under  a King  who  regarded 
people  of  thirty-odd  as  children,  but  who  thought  no 
more  of  the  ages  of  bastards  than  of  those  of  the  gods.” 
Among  the  Frenchmen  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 
greatest  personages  of  the  Court,  as  well  as  the  entire 
royal  family.  There  is  a spirited  little  portrait  of  La 
Bruyere,  whose  famous  Caracteres  ” were  such  a biting 
satire  of  the  foibles  of  his  contemporaries.  He  had  in- 
spired himself  from  Theophrastus,  but  he  went  immeas- 
urably further  than  his  model.  Much  of  the  success  of 
his  work  was  due  to  the  general  curiosity  of  his  readers. 
There  was  a mania  for  discovering  the  originals  of  the 
curious  types  he  so  artfully  described,  and  an  insistence 
on  finding  hidden  meanings  where  none  existed.  The 
verses  at  the  bottom  of  La  Bruyere’s  portrait  fittingly 
describe  the  effect  of  his  book : — 

“Tout  esprit  orgueilleux  qui  s’aime 
Par  mes  legons  se  voit  gueri, 

Et  dans  mon  livre  si  cheri 
Apprend  a se  hair  soy  meme.” 

The  Marquis  de  Dangeau  looks  like  a power  at  Court. 
He  certainly  was  one,  having  proved  a success  in  every- 
thing which  he  undertook.  He  began  by  being  a cham- 
pion at  cards,  one  evening  beating  the  King  at  the  diffi- 
cult game  of  reversi  then  in  vogue,  and  all  the  while 
writing  a sonnet  of  a hundred  lines  which  was  not  with- 
out merit.  He  was  eventually  made  colonel  of  the 
royal  bodyguard  and  aide-de-camp  to  the  King.  With 


Pierre  Drevet.  Philippe  de  Courcillon,  marquis  de  Dangeau 
After  the  painting  by  Hyacinthe  Rigaud 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  13^^  X 10^^  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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similar  good  fortune  he  was  elected  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy, although  he  had  never  written  a book.  It  was  after- 
wards found,  however,  that  for  thirty-six  years  he  had 
kept  a Journal,  and  that  if  not  the  peer  of  St.  Simon  as  a 
painter  of  character,  he  had  been  a fairer  judge  of  the 
events  which  he  described. 

The  portrait  of  Robert  de  Cotte,  the  pupil  of  Mansart, 
and  also  his  successor  as  royal  architect-in-chief  is  one 
of  the  beautiful  achievements  of  French  engraving;  for 
that  reason  it  has  always  been  one  of  the  best-known 
works  of  Drevet.  It  has  an  especially  happy  composi- 
tion, and  great  richness  of  tone ; it  is  very  effective  in  spite 
of  its  exquisite  delicacy  and  it  possesses  beautiful  decor- 
ative qualities.  As  an  example  of  reproductive  engrav- 
ing there  is  nothing  more  successful  than  this  plate 
which  so  many  connoisseurs  have  pronounced  to  be 
‘de  plus  joli  portrait  du  XVIIP  Siecle.”  About  as 
much  can  be  said  of  the  Cardinal  de  Beauvau,  a plate 
of  extraordinary  refinement  and  subtlety.  Its  line-work 
is  so  close  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  painted  with  a brush; 
it  is  a tour-de-force  in  the  expression  of  ermine,  rich  lace, 
silk,  velvet,  gilt  carving  and  all  the  accessories  which 
contribute  to  make  the  compositions  of  this  school 
superlatively  decorative. 

But  here  is  a more  serious  personage,  probably  the 
most  serious  of  the  century.  It  is  Monsieur  de  Ranee,  to 
whom  his  godfather  Cardinal  Richelieu  presented  the 
abbey  of  la  Trappe.  The  gift  was  appreciated,  but  his 
new  responsibility  did  not  prevent  him  from  leading 
the  existence  of  a gai  mousquetaire  whenever  he  visited 
Paris.  There  he  fell  in  love  with  that  famous  intriguer 
of  the  days  of  the  Fronde,  Madame  de  Montbazon, 
and  so  deeply  in  love  that  when  that  arch-coquette 
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Pierre  Drevet.  Robert  de  Cotte 
After  the  painting  by  Hyacinthe  Rigaucl 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  15%  X 11%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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spurned  his  attentions,  he  buried  himself  in  his  abbey 
and  later  put  the  Trappists  throug;h  such  reforms  that 
the  order  became  the  most  austere  in  existence.  Its 
members  were  condemned  to  perpetual  silence.  Mon- 
sieur de  Ranee  died  in  1700,  after  a life  “sublimely 
holy.”  The  King  eulogized  him  in  public  and  set  him  up 
as  an  example  to  his  children,  legitimate  and  otherwise. 
The  Church  wept  for  him,  and,  strange  to  relate,  the 
world  actually  did  him  justice. 

The  name  of  the  Due  de  Villars  recalls  a dashing 
general  and  the  most  brilliant  campaigns  of  Louis  XIV, 
but  who  can  see  it  without  thinking  of  the  wonderful 
luck  which  enabled  him  to  save  France  at  Denain? 

France  was  bled  white  at  the  end  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  Poverty-stricken  and  demoralized, 
she  had  a vision  of  more  disasters  than  she  had  known 
of  glory.  France  was  on  her  knees  ready  to  grant  any- 
thing provided  the  fighting  ceased.  Nine  years  of  vic- 
tory had  brought  the  enemy  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  the 
Court  was  about  to  move  to  Chambord ; in  other  words, 
the  world  was  standing  on  its  head.  Then  the  miracle 
took  place.  Not  knowing  what  else  to  do  Villars  was 
besieging  Landrecies,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  his  enemy. 
Prince  Eugene,  had  made  a great  tactical  blunder.  He 
had  left  too  great  a distance  between  his  camp,  the  town 
of  Marchienne  where  all  his  supplies  were  stored,  and 
Denain,  where  General  Albemarle  was  on  guard.  That 
this  gave  the  French  army  a chance  to  strike  an  Olympic 
blow  occurred  to  no  one  but  a little  cure  and  a councillor 
of  Douai  who  one  evening  happened  to  be  taking  a stroll 
in  that  neighborhood.  They  immediately  notified  the 
French  Commander.  Villars  made  a feint,  attacked 
Denain,  destroyed  seventeen  battalions  of  the  enemy. 
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Pierre  Drevet.  Claude-Louis-Hector,  duc  de  Villars 
After  the  painting  by  Hyacinthe  Rigaud 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  20%  X 13%  inches 
In  the  Aluseum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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captured  Albemarle,  four  German  princes,  and  all  the 
stores  and  ammunition  of  Prince  Eugene  before  the 
latter  could  prevent  him.  France  was  saved,  but  Villars 
was  not  acclaimed  as  the  saviour  of  his  country.  The 
victim  of  so  many  cabals  won  only  a fair  measure  of 
popularity.  He  afterwards  said  to  Prince  Eugene  when 
he  met  him  at  the  peace  conference : “ You  and  I are  not 
enemies.  Sir;  yours  are  in  Vienna,  mine  are  at  Ver- 
sailles.’’ It  was  ever  thus  with  commanders-in-chief. 

The  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  whose  portrait  Brevet  en- 
graved in  1696,  is  the  same  nephew  of  Turenne  of  whose 
appearance  Nanteuil  has  left  such  a striking  record;  the 
same  cross-eyed  almoner  of  the  King  whose  disgrace 
created  such  a scandal  at  the  French  Court. 

It  all  happened  because  the  beautiful  Madame  de 
Soubise  had  ambitions  for  one  of  her  illegitimate  sons. 
In  spite  of  the  indignation  of  the  Germans  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  him  Canon  of  Strasbourg,  but  when  it 
came  to  having  him  made  archbishop  she  found  a great 
obstacle  in  the  abbe  d’ Auvergne,  nephew  of  the  Car- 
dinal de  Bouillon.  The  abbe  de  Soubise  was  handsome, 
gentle,  very  clever,  extremely  popular,  and,  it  was 
whispered,  the  son  of  the  King;  his  rival  was  stupid, 
ridiculously  vain,  and  what  is  more,  a degenerate.  It 
was  beyond  doubt  an  unequal  contest.  The  Cardinal 
was  at  Rome,  moving  heaven  and  earth  in  fraudulent 
attempts  to  procure  his  nephew  the  cardinalate;  when  he 
heard  of  Madame  de  Soubise’s  complete  success  in 
enlisting  the  help  of  the  King,  he  flew  into  a fury.  When 
he  received  the  order  to  ask  the  Pope  in  the  name  of  the 
King  for  a bull  summoning  the  Chapter  at  Strasbourg 
to  declare  the  eligibility  of  the  abbe  de  Soubise,  he  be- 
came so  blinded  with  rage  that  he  attempted  to  parley 
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with  his  sovereign.  When  ordered  to  leave  Rome,  he 
wrote  more  letters;  when  the  orders  were  repeated,  he 
did  all  but  actually  refuse  to  leave.  Then  the  French 
ambassador  took  down  the  arms  of  France  from  the 
door  of  his  palace,  tore  the  cordon  bleu  from  his  neck, 
confiscated  all  his  estates,  ordered  him  generally  ostra- 
cized, and  drove  him  from  the  city. 

In  his  exile  at  Cluny  he  engaged  in  a monastic  war, 
finally  instituting  a suit  against  the  monks;  when  he 
lost  it,  it  was  the  drop  that  made  the  cup  overflow.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  announced  his  defection  to  the  King 
in  a letter  which  St.  Simon  described  as  “a.  monstrous 
production  of  insolence,  madness  and  folly,  a document 
written  in  a style  extravagant,  confused  and  full  of 
absurdities.’’  To  the  surprise  of  every  one  the  King 
allowed  himself  to  be  horribly  piqued;  he  later  made  a 
fool  of  himself  by  madly  requesting  the  Pope  to  im- 
peach one  of  his  cardinals.  The  Cardinal  de  Bouillon 
replied  by  officiating  at  a Te  Deum  for  the  taking  of 
Douai  (by  the  enemy).  This  entertaining  duel  be- 
tween a cardinal  duke  insanely  full  of  his  own  impor- 
tance, and  the  most  ‘Mivinely  dignified”  of  kings  was 
ended  only  by  the  death  of  the  latter. 

The  stately  portrait  of  Andre-Hercule,  Cardinal  de 
Fleury,  recalls  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pages  of  the 
leading  “ Memoires  ” of  the  century.  The  dying  monarch 
had  named  his  old  friend  the  Marechal  de  Villeroi 
gouverneur,  and  Fleury,  who  was  then  a humble  Bishop 
of  Frejus,  precepteur  of  the  little  Louis  XV.  The  wily 
Dubois  was  waiting  for  a chance  to  put  Villeroi  out  of 
his  path  to  the  Prime  Ministry,  when  the  latter  one  day 
called  on  him  and  created  a scene  of  unparalleled  vio- 
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lence  in  which  he  poured  forth  all  the  most  extravag;ant 
insults  which  contempt  could  suj>;g;est.  On  enterinjz;  the 
Regent’s  antechamber  on  the  following  day,  the  magni- 
ficent Marechal  was  suddenly  deprived  of  his  sword, 
rushed  through  a side  door,  and  sputtering  with  im- 
potent rage  driven  off  under  the  escort  of  twenty 
mousquetaires  led  by  Monsieur  d’Artagnan,  the  very 
son  of  the  hero  dear  to  Dumas  who  many  years  before 
had  driven  off  in  a similar  way  the  great  Surintendant 
Fouquet! 

But  Villeroi  had  persuaded  the  little  King  that  he 
alone,  by  constant  vigilance,  had  preserved  him  from  the 
poison  that  others  had  been  trying  to  administer  to  him. 
Furthermore  he  had  made  a pact  with  Fleury,  who  owed 
his  post  entirely  to  him,  by  which,  if  he  should  ever  fall 
into  disgrace,  he  (Fleury)  bound  himself  to  disappear 
and  never  return.  Disappear  Fleury  did  as  soon  as  the 
Marechal  was  driven  away,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
messengers  were  sent  after  him  in  all  directions.  The 
unexpected  had  happened.  On  finding  himself  suddenly 
deprived  of  both  his  friends  and  protectors,  the  little 
King  had  flown  into  the  most  violent  despair.  It  was  a 
night  of  confusion!  The  King  wept  continuously,  cried 
for  Fleury  and  could  not  be  pacified ; the  Court  was  in 
consternation,  Dubois  was  at  his  wits’  end,  and  the 
Regent  with  loud  curses  clamored  incessantly  for  the  pre- 
ceptor. On  the  following  morning,  however,  Fleury  was 
discovered  not  far  away.  He  reappeared  serenely  and 
with  probably  the  same  smile  he  wears  in  Drevet’s 
engraving.  He  had  a vision  of  the  unique  career  that 
was  in  store  for  him. 

Voltaire  described  it  in  a sentence.  “S’il  y a jamais 
eu  quelqu’un  d’heureux  sur  la  terre,  c’etait  sans  doute 
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Pierre  Drevet.  Andre-Hercule,  Cardinal  de  Fleury 
After  the  painting  by  Hyacinthe  lligaud 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  19%  X 13%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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le  Cardinal  Fleury,”  said  he  in  his  “ Siecle  de  Louis  XV,” 
and  he  proceeds  to  euloj2;ize  the  remarkable  man  who, 
“ aimable  et  de  la  societe  la  plus  delicieuse,”  took  up  the 
reins  of  government  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- 
three  and  ruled  the  country  with  glorious  success  until 
his  death  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Love  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice, wisdom  and  economy  characterized  his  acts,  a 
record  which  was  a striking  contrast  to  the  magnificence 
of  Cardinal  d’Ainboise,  the  arrogant  hypocrisy  of  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  the  royal  pomp  of  Richelieu,  and  the 
prodigious  extravagance  of  IMazarin. 

That  Pierre  Drevet  performed  his  duties  as  Engraver 
to  the  King  with  record-1  )reaking  thoroughness  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  in  the  list  of  his  models  the 
Bourbon  family  is  represented  by  Louis  XIV,  the 
Grand  Dauphin,  the  Due  de  Bourgogne,  Louis  XV, 
Philip  V and  I.ouis  I of  Spain;  to  these  must  be  added 
the  two  illegitimate  sons  of  the  King,  the  Due  du  Maine 
and  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  and  also  the  son  and 
daughter  of  the  Regent.  He  has  made  the  portraits  of 
five  generations ! After  such  a record  it  seems  unreason- 
ble  to  be  disappointed,  but  disappointed  we  are,  at  the 
absence  in  this  royal  group  of  the  Regent  himself,  that 
brilliant  individual  who  was  destined  to  shipwreck  on 
the  rocks  of  debauchery. 

The  best  known  of  these  portraits  is  that  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  was  engraved  on  an  extra  large  plate  at  the 
express  order  of  Louis  himself,  who  jealously  kept  it  in 
his  cabinet.  It  was  very  successful  in  popularizing 
Rigaud’s  painting,  the  official  record  of  the  “incredible 
majesty”  of  le  roi  Soleil,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe.  Mariette  said  of  this  portrait,  “It 
was  engraved  for  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  and  by  his 
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order^  and  executed  with  a care  and  refinement  of  which 
few  masters  could  have  been  capable.  That  artist  was 
gifted  with  infinite  patience;  provided  he  reached  his 
appointed  goal,  he  little  cared  about  the  time  it  took 
him,  or  the  repelling  work  which  it  necessitated.”  Nev- 
ertheless, while  it  is  the  most  stately  of  the  portraits 
d’apparat  and  a work  of  considerable  merit,  it  is  utterly 
lacking  in  human  interest,  and  it  is  difficult  to  gaze  at  it 
without  thinking  of  the  way  in  which  Thackeray  satir- 
ized it  in  his  Paris  Sketch  Book”;  it  is  impossible  not 
to  remember  the  three  little  caricatures,  the  first  repre- 
senting the  clothes  without  the  man,  the  second,  the 
wizened  figure  leaning  on  a stick,  and  the  third  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  as  it  appeared  on  Rigaud’s  canvas. 

^‘Indeed,”  says  he,  ‘The  august  figure  of  the  man  as 
he  towers  upon  his  throne  cannot  fail  to  inspire  one  with 
respect  and  awe ; — how  grand  those  flowing  locks  ap- 
pear, how  awful  that  sceptre,  how  magnificent  those 
flowing  robes ! In  Louis  surely,  if  in  any  one,  the  majesty 
of  kinghood  is  represented!  But  a king  is  not  every  inch 
a king,  for  all  the  poet  may  say;  and  it  is  curious  to  see 
how  much  precise  majesty  there  is  in  that  majestic 
figure  of  Ludovicus  Rex.  In  the  plate  opposite  we  have 
endeavoured  to  make  the  exact  calculation.  The  idea 
of  kingly  dignity  is  equally  strong  in  the  two  outer  fig- 
ures, and  you  see  at  once  that  majesty  is  made  out  of 
the  wig,  the  high-heeled  shoes,  and  cloak  all  fleur-de-lys 
bespangled.  As  for  the  little  lean,  shrivelled,  paunchy 
old  man  of  five  feet  two,  in  a jacket  and  breeches,  there 
is  no  majesty  in  him  at  any  rate;  yet  he  has  just  stepped 
out  of  that  very  suit  of  clothes ! Put  the  wig  and  shoes 
on  him  and  he  is  six  feet  high,  the  other  fripperies,  and 
he  stands  before  you,  majestic,  imperial,  heroic!” 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  portraits  of  the  King 
made  at  this  period  with  the  splendidly  vital  delinea- 
tions made  more  than  a generation  before  by  Nanteuil. 
The  narrow  expressionless  eyes,  the  long  Bourbon  nose 
and  the  selfish  lips  are  more  than  ever  marked,  and  the 
long  life  of  self-indulgence  has  intensified  the  bored  and 
contemptuous  expression.  Eventually  he  must  have 
looked  exactly  like  the  repulsive  coloured-wax  portrait 
that  even  now  hangs  near  his  bedstead  at  Versailles, 
the  image  of  ignorance,  vanity  and  the  quintessence 
of  egotism. 

It  is  very  easy  to  find  out  what  Monseigneur  le  Dau- 
phin looked  like.  There  are  many  portraits  of  him,  and 
St.  Simon  says  that  they  are  all  excellent  likenesses. 
Brevet’s  is  very  convincing,  and  so  is  Van  Schuppen’s; 
as  to  the  life-size  portrait  which  Nanteuil  made  when 
the  Dauphin  was  six  years  old,  it  reproduced  with  ad- 
mirable truth  the  languid  pop  eyes,  Roman  nose  and 
puffy  cheeks  all  framed  in  a mass  of  blond  curls.  This 
magnificently  negative  personage  has  been  admirably 
described  by  St.  Simon : — 

‘‘Monseigneur  was  rather  tall  than  short;  very  fat, 
but  without  being  bloated;  with  a very  lofty  and  noble 
aspect,  without  any  harshness  ...  He  was  of  a beautiful 
fair  complexion;  he  had  a face  covered  with  a healthy 
red,  but  without  expression,  the  most  beautiful  legs  in 
the  world,  and  feet  singularly  small  and  delicate.  He 
wavered  always  in  walking  and  felt  his  way  with  his 
feet;  he  was  afraid  of  falling,  and  if  the  path  was  not 
perfectly  even  and  straight  he  called  for  assistance.  . . . 
As  for  his  character  he  had  none;  he  was  without  en- 
lightment  or  knowledge  of  any  kind,  very  idle,  without 
discernment,  without  taste,  wholly  absorbed  in  his  fat 
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Pierre  Drevet.  Louis  de  France,  le  Grand  Dauphin 
After  the  painting  by  Hyacinthe  Rigaud 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  18V&  X 13%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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and  his  ignorance.  According  to  his  own  admission, 
ever  since  he  had  been  released  by  his  teachers,  he  had 
never  read  anything  except  the  articles  in  the  ‘Gazette 
de  France  Gn  which  deaths  and  marriages  are  recorded.” 
And  it  was  in  this  superlative  nonentity  that  for  half  a 
century  were  centered  the  hopes  of  France! 

The  portrait  of  the  Due  de  Bourgogne  makes  a very 
charming  picture.  It  is  an  unusually  sober  composition 
for  an  engraving  of  this  period,  with  its  three-quarters 
figure  in  a simple  oval  frame;  yet,  in  spite  of  its  sim- 
plicity it  is  somewhat  lacking  in  repose.  Why  is  such  a 
gentle  effeminate-looking  youth  shown  in  full  armour? 
and  why  does  the  activity  suggested  by  his  attitude  ap- 
pear so  unconvincing?  This  portrait  gives  much  of  a 
clue  to  the  story  of  the  grandson  and  heir  apparent  of 
Louis  XIV.  Altogether  he  was  a lovable  and  pathetic 
character.  He  turned  out  to  be  a general  disappoint- 
ment, because,  with  his  gentleness,  his  lack  of  ambition 
and  his  goodness  of  heart,  he  was  so  different  from  all 
those  around  him.  And  then  his  life  was  a continual 
struggle  with  his  illegitimate  brothers  and  sisters  who, 
outrageously  spoiled  by  the  King,  liked  nothing  better 
than  to  offend  the  Princes  of  the  Blood.  He  was  forced 
into  a uniform  and  given  the  command  of  an  army,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  he  had  to  return  to  Court  in 
broken  health,  and  under  suspicion  of  having  on  a cer- 
tain occasion  acted  with  rather  cowardly  indecision : the 
King,  of  course,  did  not  conceal  his  mortification.  The 
brightest  spot  of  his  life  was  his  marriage  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  She  was  the  life  of  the  Court 
with  her  daring  and  her  vivacity,  the  solitary  ray  of  sun- 
shine in  that  depressing  picture,  and  she  brought  many 
a smile  to  her  husband’s  lips.  It  was  the  saddest  inci- 
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Pierre  Drevet.  Louis  de  France,  dug  de  Bourgogne 
After  the  painting  by  Hyacinthe  Rigaud 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  18^  X 14%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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dent  in  the  King’s  seventy-two  years’  reign,  when  this 
little  pair  was  carried  away  by  an  infectious  disease. 
After  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  Court  would  crumble  into 
dust. 

This  spirited  warrior  in  full  armour  represented  in  the 
act  of  ordering  a charge  is  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  the 
second  son  of  Louis  XIV  and  Madame  de  Montespan, 
and  the  most  virile  of  all  the  King’s  offspring.  He  was 
made  a full  admiral  at  the  age  of  five.  When  twelve 
years  old  he  accompanied  his  father  through  the  war 
against  Holland,  and  actually  exposed  himself  enough  to 
be  wounded  at  the  Siege  of  Namur.  In  1702  he  com- 
manded the  fleet  which  helped  Philip  V assert  his  rights 
in  Sicily,  and  at  the  battle  of  Malaga  two  years  later 
sank  many  ships  of  the  British  fleet.  St.  Simon,  who 
was  not  given  to  flattery,  described  him  as  having  won 
all  hearts  with  his  gentle  and  9.ffable  manners,  his  liber- 
ality and  his  love  of  justice. 

The  Due  du  Maine,  his  elder  brother,  cuts  a sorry 
figure  in  the  famous  ^^Memoires”  from  which  there 
have  been  several  quotations  in  this  article,  but  then 
St.  Simon’s  prejudices  were  the  weak  spot  of  his  char- 
acter. He  was  much  more  of  a personage  than  one 
would  imagine  from  reading  those  brilliant  pages  in 
which  the  defeat  of  the  illegitimate  children  of  the 
King  at  the  hands  of  the  Regent  and  the  Peers  of  the 
realm  is  described. 

The  second  child  of  the  King  and  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan was  born  before  his  mother’s  divorce  had  been  de- 
creed : that  was  why  he  was  bundled  up  so  hurriedly  and 
very  stealthily  carried  by  Lauzun  to  the  residence  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  La  Fontaine  referred  to  him 
constantly  as  the  Son  of  Jupiter.  He  was  born  club- 
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Pierre  Drevet.  Louis-Alexandre  de  Bourbon,  comte  de  Toulouse 
After  the  painting  by  Frangois  de  Troye 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  20  X 15%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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footed,  but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  part 
in  a campaign  and  having  two  horses  killed  under  him. 
Madame  de  Stael  seemed  to  have  a high  opinion  of  his 
‘‘cultivated  mind”  and  “noble  and  serious  character.” 
Louis  XIV  had  said  of  his  illegitimate  offspring:  “Ces 
gens  la  ne  devraient  jamais  se  marier  ”;  but  the  Duke 
married,  and  thereby  got  into  trouble,  for  his  wife  was 
given  to  intrigue,  and  it  necessitated  much  intriguing 
to  preserve  the  illegitimate  princes  in  all  their  preroga- 
tives after  the  old  King  had  gone.  His  body  had  not  yet 
become  cold  before  the  Duke  of  Orleans  attacked  them 
with  might  and  main,  with  the  result  that  the  royal 
decree  by  which  they  had  been  given  a rank  between  the 
Peers  and  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  was  annulled.  It  was 
an  awful  blow  to  their  prestige,  but  the  Due  du  Maine 
became  the  principal  sufferer,  for  his  right  to  the  throne 
was  taken  away  from  him,  and  also  his  post  as  guardian 
of  the  education  of  the  young  King  Louis  XV.  When  in 
revenge  for  such  an  outrageous  persecution  his  wife  con- 
spired with  the  Spanish  Ambassador  Cellamare  to  over- 
throw the  Regent,  she  was  caught,  and  for  many  a year 
separated  from  her  husband.  That  brought  a halt  to  her 
extravagant  fetes  at  her  Chateau  of  Sceaux,  her  insane 
squandering  of  her  husband’s  fortune  in  the  wild 
amusements  of  her  friends,  the  members  of  the  secret 
order  of  the  M ouche  d Mid. 

When  the  timid  Due  d’ Anjou,  second  son  of  the 
Dauphin,  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  illuminations  and  fireworks  were  ordered, 
Versailles  bowed  low  before  the  new  King,  Rigaud 
painted  his  portrait,  and  Pierre  Drevet  engraved  it. 
AU  France  again  declared,  “II  n’y  a plus  de  Pyrenees,” 
and  when  the  young  Philip  V marched  into  Madrid, 
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Pierre  Drevet.  Louis-Auguste  de  Bourbon,  duc  du  Maine 
After  the  painting  by  Francois  de  Troye 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  ISVij  X 15%  inches 
In  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University 
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there  were  fervent  wishes  for  his  happiness.  But  there 
was  nothing  but  trouble  in  store  for  him;  everything 
seemed  to  thwart  his  purpose  to  lead  a quiet  and  a use- 
ful life.  He  adored  his  little  wife  from  Savoy,  but  Death 
claimed  her  as  his  own ; his  health  gave  way  and  he  de- 
veloped melancholia ; what  he  had  of  will  power  weakened 
and  he  became  the  tool  of  the  most  daring  intriguers  of 
the  time.  In  spite  of  his  love  for  peace  he  was  forced  into 
two  long  wars,  and  nearly  had  to  fight  France.  Finally 
he  found  his  crown  too  heavy,  and  became  more  and  more 
misanthropic.  He  abdicated  and  went  into  a retreat, 
but  even  this  did  not  bring  him  relief,  for  his  son  died 
soon  after,  and  Philip  was  forced  to  take  up  the  crown 
again.  This  time  he  kept  it  until  his  death. 

That  he  possessed  a high  sense  of  dignity  and  justice 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  story.  Considering  that 
some  frontier  guards  had  not  treated  him  with  all  the 
respect  due  to  his  rank,  a young  nobleman  had  lost  his 
temper  and  killed  one  of  them.  On  hearing  of  this  the 
King  turned  to  the  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia  and  asked 
him  what  punishment  he  thought  the  offender  deserved. 

Imprisonment  for  life  and  obligation  to  provide  for  the 
victim’s  family,”  was  the  answer  of  the  premier  grandee 
of  Spain.  “You  have  spoken  like  a king,”  rejoined 
Philip,  “I  shall  speak  like  a father.  The  culprit  is  your 
own  son  and  heir.  Lock  him  up  in  your  own  castle;  I 
shall  look  after  the  fatherless  myself.” 

Ill 

There  are  twenty-three  portraits  which  Ambroise 
Firmin-Didot  recognizes  as  the  work  of  Pierre-Imbert 
Drevet.  The  models  for  most  of  them  were  rather  ob- 
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Pierre  Drevet.  Philip  V 
After  the  painting  by  Hyacinthe  Rigaud 
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scure  characters,  but  some  of  them  were  personages  of 
such  importance  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  to  make  especial  mention  of  them  is  both  a 
duty  and  a pleasure. 

Fenelon,  the  wise  author  of  “Telemachus,”  is  here 
shown  in  a charming  portrait  with  an  inscription  which 
vividly  recalls  all  he  accomplished  ad  usum  Delphini.  ” 

Princes  que  le  Ciel  a fait  naitre 
Pour  nous  donner  des  justes  loix 
Choisissez  ce  Mentor  pour  Maitre, 

II  scait  I’art  de  former  les  Rois. 

He  is  in  the  company  of  two  young  women  to  both  of 
whom,  as  it  turned  out,  life  showed  its  serious  side.  One, 
Marie-Clementine  Sohieska,  granddaughter  of  John  III, 
King  of  Poland,  became  the  wife  of  the  First  Pretender. 
The  other.  Mademoiselle  de  Chartres,  daughter  of  the 
Regent,  was  driven  into  a life  of  seclusion  by  the  atmo- 
sphere of  debauchery  in  which  she  lived,  and  died  abbess 
cf  Chelles. 

The  portrait  of  Samuel  Beriiard  is  engraved  on  an 
extra  large  plate:  he  is  furthermore  shown  in  such  a 
regal  setting  that  he  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the 
King  in  the  act  of  ordering  a new  chateau.  For  once, 
however,  we  shall  not  tax  a portrait  d’apparat  with 
exaggerated  importance,  for  here  we  have  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  time,  the  possessor  of  sixty  millions 
in  the  currency  of  the  day,  the  richest  banker  in  Europe. 
He  enjoyed  enormous  consideration  throughout  Europe, 
patronized  the  arts  extensively,  and  married  his  children 
into  the  proudest  families  of  France.  Twice  he  saved 
the  finances  of  his  country  by  lending  huge  sums  to 
Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV.  On  the  first  occasion  the 
Treasury  was  empty  and  Desmarets  the  minister  did  not 
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Pierre-Imbert  Drevet.  Fenelon 
After  the  painting  by  Joseph  Vivien 
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know  where  to  turn : but  he  told  the  Kinp;  that  althoup;h 
Bernard,  their  only  hope,  seemed  unshakable,  he  might 
be  won  over  by  flattery.  It  was  then  arranged  that,  as 
they  were  working  in  a pavilion  at  Marly,  the  King 
should  apparently  by  chance  interrupt  them  and  invite 
the  banker  to  take  a stroll  through  the  new  garden.  The 
success  of  the  trick  was  complete.  The  banker  returned 
from  his  walk  in  such  an  ecstasy  of  delight  that  between 
paeons  of  praises  of  his  Majesty  he  declared  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  ruin  himself  rather  than  leave  in  embarrass- 
ment a Prince  who  had  treated  him  so  graciously.  The 
Minister  was  thus  able  to  secure  from  him  far  greater 
sums  than  he  had  thought  possible. 

Here  is  Cardinal  Dubois,  to  whom,  when  he  was  abbe, 
had  been  confided  the  education  of  the  future  Regent 
of  France.  After  having  been  reared  in  the  shade  of 
such  a tree  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans’ 
name  should  have  been  synonymous  with  weakness  and 
debauchery.  That  vitriolic  page  in  which  St.  Simon  de- 
scribes the  abbe’s  character  has  become  classic;  it  must 
here  be  given  word  for  word.  ‘‘The  abbe  Dubois,” 
writes  the  chief  historian  of  that  time,  “was  a little  piti- 
ful, wizened,  herring-gutted  man  in  a flaxen  wig,  with 
a weazel’s  face  brightened  by  some  intellect;  in  familiar 
terms  he  was  a regular  scamp.  All  the  vices  unceasingly 
fought  within  him  for  supremacy,  so  that  a continual  up- 
roar filled  his  mind.  Avarice,  debauchery,  ambition  were 
his  gods ; perfidy  and  flattery  his  means  of  action : com- 
plete impiety  was  his  repose,  and  he  held  the  opinion  as 
a great  principle  that  probity  and  honesty  were  chimeras 
with  which  people  deck  themselves,  but  which  have 
no  existence.  . . . Wicked  besides,  without  reflection 
both  by  nature  and  by  argument,  treacherous  and  un- 
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Pierre-Imbert  Drevet.  Samuel  Bernard 
After  the  painting  by  Hyacinthe  Rigaud 
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grateful,  expert  in  the  blackest  villainies,  terribly  brazen 
when  detected.  It  was  known  afterwards,  when  he  no 
longer  could  restrain  himself,  to  what  an  extent  he  was 
selfish,  debauched,  inconsistent,  ignorant  of  everything, 
passionate,  headstrong,  blasphemous,  and  mad,  and  to 
what  extent  he  publicly  despised  his  Master,  the  State 
and  all  the  world,  never  hesitating  to  sacrifice  everybody 
and  everything  to  his  credit,  his  power,  his  absolute  au- 
thority, his  greatness,  his  avarice,  his  fears  and  his 
vengeance.” 

It  is  with  relief  that  we  turn  to  the  little  portrait  of  a 
jovial  lady  whose  face  is  framed  in  snow-white  curls. 
It  represents  Elisabeth-Charlotte  de  Bavihe,  who  as 
Duchesse  d'  Orleans  had  the  distinction  to  be  the  most 
human  person  in  the  entourage  of  Louis  XIV. 

She  arrived  in  France,  a red-cheeked,  jovial  girl  of 
nineteen,  with  a frank  and  sincere  nature  and  plenty 
of  common  sense.  At  Versailles  she  found  herself  like 
a fish  out  of  water.  “I  am  the  political  lamb  that  is 
going  to  be  sacrificed  for  his  country’s  good,”  said  she, 
fully  realizing  to  what  considerations  of  national  safety 
she  owed  her  transplanting,  and  she  took  her  revenge  by 
remaining  absolutely  independent  of  the  artificial  world 
around  her.  She  took  no  pains  to  ingratiate  herself  with 
the  flattering  nobility,  and  refused  to  stoop  to  coquetry. 
“It  is  too  late  to  change  my  character,”  she  declared, 
“its  mould  is  already  cast”  and  she  paraded  her  pref- 
erences for  things  German  so  openly  that  she  was  for- 
ever drawing  smiles.  After  a sojourn  of  forty-three 
years  in  France  she  found  it  impossible  to  enjoy  coffee, 
tea  or  chocolate,  but  “a  dish  of  sausages  and  sauerkraut 
was  fit  for  a king!” 

Of  all  the  women  who  led  such  an  artificial  and  un- 
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Pierre-Imbert  Drevet.  Guillaume,  Cardinal  Dubois 
After  the  painting  by  Hyacinthe  Rigaud 
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hygienic  existence,  gossiping  in  their  everlasting  salons, 
she  alone  was  passionately  fond  of  nature,  fresh  air  and 
exercise.  When  she  had  an  ailment,  she  would  close  her 
door  to  all  physicians,  and  cure  herself  by  a ten-mile 
tramp  through  the  woods.  In  the  midst  of  a court  fa- 
mous for  its  empty  pastimes,  its  gambling  and  its  glut- 
tony, she  found  her  greatest  solace  in  her  library,  the 
society  of  a few  healthy  minds,  and,  above  all,  in  her 
many  years’  correspondence  with  her  aunt,  the  wife  of 
the  Elector  of  Hanover.  Everywhere  she  preached  the 
duty  of  being  happy,  and  of  at  least  preserving  a cheer- 
ful and  hopeful  exterior.  ‘‘La  joie  est  tres  bonne  en  elle- 
meme,”  she  would  say,  “ce  qui  est  sot,  est  d’etre 
triste,”  and  with  her  next  sally  she  would  make  every 
one  around  her  laugh,  beginning  with  the  King. 

It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  it  was  this  apostle  of 
cheerfulness,  this  unusually  healthy  woman,  who  was 
married  to  that  paragon  of  inane  effeminacy,  that  pow- 
dered and  rouged  degenerate,  that  useless  manikin, 
Philip,  only  brother  of  the  King.  A more  complete  phys- 
ical and  moral  misalliance  cannot  be  imagined.  She 
looked  with  constant  wonder  on  his  artificiality  and  his 
vices,  secretly  hoping  that  a miracle  would  some  day 
transform  him.  But  instead  of  that  there  appeared  an 
only  son  who  later,  as  Regent,  broke  all  records  for  wild 
bacchanalian  excesses,  and  a granddaughter  whose  life 
was  one  long  scandal.  And  to  crown  all  there  came  the 
war  of  the  Palatinate,  the  sacking  of  her  favourite  vil- 
lages, the  burning  of  her  beloved  Heidelberg,  the  desola- 
tion of  her  home.  Her  sufferings  must  have  been  inde- 
scribable; her  life  had  to  all  appearances  been  wasted, 
her  long  sacrifice  had  been  in  vain. 

“L’on  ne  pent  desirer  rien  de  plus  accompli  que  cette 
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After  the  painting  by  Hyacinthe  lligaud 
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estampe/’  said  the  great  connoisseur  Mariette  of  Pierre- 
Imbert’s  portrait  of  J acques-Benigne  Bossuet,  and  the 
statement  is  true  to  the  letter.  We  have  yet  to  see  some- 
thing more  admirable  in  the  world  of  prints : it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  masterpiece  of  French  engraving.  In 
our  appreciation  we  must  first  bow  low  before  the  art  of 
Rigaud  who  has  here  surpassed  himself  for  dignity  in 
composition.  Then  we  must  perforce  pile  the  laurels  on 
this  young  engraver  of  twenty-six  who,  labouring  pa- 
tiently by  his  father’s  side,  and  on  the  eve  of  becoming 
partially  insane,  succeeded  in  astonishing  the  world 
with  such  a beautiful  translation  of  a painting  into 
black  and  white.  It  was  a difficult  problem  and  solved 
with  amazing  perfection:  a fitting  apotheosis  of  the 
century’s  greatest  orator. 

Such  a picture  of  moral  majesty  must  he  have  looked, 
Vaigle  de  Meaux,  when,  clothed  in  ermine  and  rich 
fabrics,  flanked  by  the  columns  of  the  temple,  he  fear- 
lessly faced  the  Grand  Monarch  and  his  entire  Court, and 
flayed  them  all  for  their  selfishness  and  their  vanity. 
Eagle-eyed  indeed  was  he  in  espying  their  faults,  and 
they  trembled  before  him.  It  was  an  ovation  that 
greeted  him  each  time  that  his  voice  had  pealed  forth 
like  an  organ  his  now  classic  eulogies  on  the  great  per- 
sonages France  had  lost,  the  Queens  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, Le  Tellier,  the  Princess  Palatine  and  the  great 
Conde.  But  he  achieved  the  impossible,  and  tasted  the 
joy  of  supreme  triumph,  when  during  his  Funeral  Ora- 
tion of  Henrietta  of  England  he  made  the  entire  Court 
burst  into  sobs.  What  a historic  pause  when  he  himself 
was  overcome  with  emotion  after  evoking  the  tragic 
picture  of  her  untimely  death  with  the  words,  now  so 
famous:  “O  disastrous,  O fearful  night!  when  there 
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Pierre-Imbert  Drevet.  Jacques-B^nigne  Bossxjet 
After  the  painting  by  Hyacinthe  Rigaud 
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rang  out  like  a peal  of  thunder  the  cry:  ‘Madame  is 
dying!  Madame  is  dead!’’’ 

And  finally  I come  to  Pierre-Imbert’s  famous  portrait 
of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  which  represents  her  as  Cornelia 
bearing  the  ashes  of  Pompey.  I kept  it  for  the  last,  not 
because  it  is  a great  work  of  art,  for  it  has  an  excessive 
smoothness  of  finish  and  is  withal  rather  sentimental  in 
composition,  — but  because  of  its  subject.  She  was  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  figures  in  the  annals  of  art  and  of 
romance. 

Adrienne  Lecouvreur  reminds  us  that  of  all  the  artists 
it  is  the  actor  alone  who  cannot  leave  an  enduring  record 
of  his  art.  An  actress  may  move  the  entire  world  to 
tears,  bring  kings  to  her  feet  and  have  her  name  extolled 
to  the  skies ; when  she  dies,  the  memory  of  her  lives  only 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  seen  her  act ; in  time  she 
will  become  a myth.  Her  career  then  is  like  the  perfume 
of  a rose.  This  one  is  remembered  only  through  an 
engraving  and  a play. 

She  was  born  in  1692  and  first  appeared  on  an  im- 
provised stage  at  the  age  of  fifteen : she  then  attracted 
so  many  people  that  the  police  had  to  interrupt  her  per- 
formances. Ten  years  later  she  appeared  again,  this 
time  at  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  and  it  was  a unanimous 
public  which  proclaimed  her  the  greatest  of  all  tragedi- 
ennes. She  had  “begun  where  the  greatest  actresses 
ended,”  and  by  her  passion  for  her  art,  her  devotion  to 
work  and  the  height  of  her  ideals  set  a new  standard  for 
the  stage.  Nothing  like  her  had  been  seen  before.  In 
those  days  of  cold  and  artificial  acting  she  thrilled  her 
audiences  by  returning  to  natural  declamation,  training 
her  relatively  small  but  melodious  voice  to  express  every 
gradation  of  sentiment,  and  throwing  a world  of  feeling 
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Pierre-Imbert  Drevet.  Adrienne  Lecouvreur 
After  the  painting  by  Charles  Coypel 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16  X 11%  inches 
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into  her  acting.  Her  personal  charm  was  so  extraor- 
dinary that  she  seemed  to  have  come  from  a distant  land 
where  truth  and  beauty  reigned  supreme.  She  was  the 
ideal  tragedienne  that  every  one  had  longed  for,  and 
strange  to  say,  she  was  equally  fine  in  comedy.  She 
became  the  idol  of  both  the  powerful  and  the  lowly,  and 
the  first  actress  on  record  who  established  a reputation 
both  in  society  and  on  the  stage. 

As  might  be  expected  her  adorers  were  legion,  and  her 
heart  led  her  a tumultuous  existence.  But  throughout 
it  all  she  remained  true  to  her  ideals.  The  best  proof  of 
this  is  the  sublime  letter  which  she  wrote  to  the  proud 
mother  of  that  young  d’Argentan  whose  insane  passion 
she  tried  so  long  to  cure.  It  was  when  she  met  Maurice 
de  Saxe,  the  greatest  soldier  of  his  day,  the  man  who 
could  bend  an  iron  ring  between  thumb  and  finger  — 
that  she  met  her  fate.  From  that  moment  she  was  dead 
to  everything  but  him  and  her  art.  All  her  silverware 
and  jewels  she  sold  to  help  him  make  restitution  to  the 
duchy  of  Courland,  and  she  died  with  his  name  on  her 
lips.  “Voila  mon  univers,  mon  espoir  et  mes  dieux!’’ 
she  breathed  as  she  looked  on  the  picture  of  that  ‘‘  but- 
terfly personage”  who  loved  her  no  more. 

It  was  after  a performance  in  which  she  had  surpassed 
herself  that  she  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  Rumour  had  it 
that  she  had  been  poisoned  by  her  rival  the  Duchesse 
de  Bouillon.  Legouve  took  it  as  the  basic  theme  of  a 
play  which  bears  her  name,  and  in  which  he  vividly  por- 
trayed the  conflict  between  artistic  genius  backed  by 
real  feeling  and  the  narrow  conventions  of  a proud  so- 
ciety. She  died  in  her  thirty-seventh  year,  in  the  arms 
of  her  friend  Voltaire  whom  she  had  nursed  through 
the  smallpox.  He  made  no  effort  to  hide  his  poignant 
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Claude  Dkevet.  Philippe-Louis,  comte  de  Zinzendorf 
After  the  painting  by  Hyacinthe  Rigaud 
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grief.  The  cure  of  Saint  Sulpice  accepted  the  generous 
gift  she  left  to  the  poor  of  his  parish,  but  because  she 
was  on  the  stage  he  refused  her  benefit  of  clergy.  He 
thereby  drew  a thunderbolt  on  the  Church,  for  Voltaire 
condemned  the  act  in  a poem,  ‘‘La  mort  de  Mademoiselle 
Lecouvreur,”  which  raised  such  a storm  that  the  poet 
was  forced  to  leave  Paris.  In  it  he  made  the  greatest 
show  of  feeling  of  his  life.  It  was  the  last  tribute  paid  to 
an  artist  of  rarest  genius,  and  a woman  of  “immortal 
charm,”  and  it  was  paid  by  the  man  who  left  his  name 
to  his  century. 


THE  ETCHINGS  OF  JACOB  RUYSDAEL 

By  william  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 

Author  of  “French  Etchers  of  the  Second  Empire”  and 
“ The  Van  de  Veldes.” 


I 

of  the  most  significant  figures  in  the  his- 
y of  Dutch  landscape  etching  in  the  sev- 
;eenth  century,  is  Jacob  Ruysdael — one 
the  most  original  also.  Who  his  master 
was  — if,  indeed,  he  had  a master  — is  unknown,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  discover  a close  relation  between  him  and 
any  of  the  etchers  who  preceded  him,  or  who  were  his 
contemporaries.  Rembrandt’s  friend,  Roelant  Rogh- 
man,  etched  a few  plates  somewhat  in  Ruysdael’s  man- 
ner, notably  the  one  entitled  In  the  Seunig  Wood;  but, 
judging  by  the  radically  different  character  of  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  Roghman’s  work,  that  older  artist 
would  seem  rather  to  have  been  affected  by  Ruysdael 
than  to  have  exerted  any  serious  influence  upon  him. 
Thus,  in  a sense,  Ruysdael  stands  alone,  a solitary  figure 
in  his  art,  as  in  his  life.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
he  broke  completely  with  the  tradition  of  the  past,  and 
inaugurated  a wholly  new  era  in  the  history  of  etching. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  had  not  been  a steady 
and  continuous  advance  in  the  development  of  the  art 
from  the  time  of  the  van  de  Veldes.  Pieter  Molyn, 
Jan  van  Goyen,  Swanevelt,  Vlieger,  Saftleven  and  his 
pupils,  Jan  van  Aken  and  Jan  Almeloveen,  of  the  Rhine 
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school,  and  finally  Allardt  van  Everdingen,  had,  in 
their  turn,  all  carried  forward  the  technique  of  etching, 
refining  its  methods  and  extending  its  resources,  so  that 
the  accomplished  little  plates  of  the  last-mentioned 
artist  are  a very  different  matter  from  the  crude,  primi- 
tive, but  always  sincere  and  often  spirited  productions 
of  Jan  and  Esaias  van  de  Velde.  But  the  gulf  between 
Everdingen  and  these  pioneers  is  scarcely  greater  than 
that  between  him  and  Ruysdael.  Everdingen’s  line 
still  bears  some  relation  to  the  tight,  graver-like  manner 
of  the  old  school.  Ruysdaehs,  on  the  contrary,  is  pure 
etched  line,  loosely  flowing  and  free  — the  line  of  a 
man  who  approached  the  special  problems  of  the  cop- 
per-plate from  the  point  of  view  of  the  painter,  rather 
than  of  the  engraver,  and  who  invented,  for  his  own 
purposes  of  expression,  a method  with  the  needle  at 
once  absolutely  individual,  and  absolutely  idiomatic. 

II 

Very  little  of  Ruysdael’s  solitary  and  disappointed 
life  is  definitely  known.  It  is  generally  asserted,  though 
there  is  absolutely  no  comtemporary  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  tradition  that  he  was  born  in  Haarlem,  and 
the  date  of  his  birth  has  been  variously  conjectured 
from  1635  (which  would  cause  him  to  have  painted  his 
first  pictures  at  the  age  of  twelve !)  to  1625  or  thereabouts. 
This  last  is  the  generally  accepted  opinion  to-day. 

It  seems  fairly  certain,  however,  that  his  father, 
Isaak  Ruysdael,  was  a picture-dealer  and  frame-maker, 
and  that  Jacob  himself  was  originally  destined  to  be 
a doctor.  He  is  even  said  to  have  practised  medicine 
for  a time,  and  to  have  performed  several  successful 
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operations.  If  this  be  actually  the  case,  Ruysdael  was 
almost,  if  not  quite,  the  first  artist  on  record  to  aban- 
don medicine  for  art;  but  he  was  by  no  means  the  last. 
In  our  own  time,  the  famous  English  etcher,  Seymour 
Haden,  was  a surgeon,  and  did  not  begin  to  etch  till 
relatively  late  in  life.  Ruysdael,  on  the  contrary,  must 
have  exchanged  the  scalpel  for  the  paint-brush  and 
the  etcher’s  needle  at  an  early  date,  having  as  his  mas- 
ter, according  to  tradition,  the  painter-etcher  of  the 
Italianate  school,  Nicolaes  Berchem. 

Whether  or  not  he  was  actually  born  there,  all  Ruys- 
dael’s  early  work  was  done  in  or  about  Haarlem.  He 
entered  the  Guild  there  in  1648,  but  about  1655  he  re- 
moved to  Amsterdam  — presumably  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a greater  number  of  purchasers  for  his  pictures. 
That  his  expectations  on  this  score  were  disappointed, 
and  that  he  was  far  from  assuring  his  fortunes  in  that 
city  where,  in  1655,  he  obtained  his  citizenship,  seems 
positive;  for,  in  1681,  having  as  the  result  of  a serious 
illness  returned  to  Haarlem,  his  friends  among  the 
Mennonites,  of  which  sect  he  was  a member,  made 
application  to  the  burgomasters  of  Haarlem  to  procure 
for  him  a place  in  the  local  almshouse.  There,  so  far 
as  we  can  tell,  he  died  on  March  23,  1682,  on  which 
date  the  records  show  “the  opening  of  a tomb  for  Jacob 
Ruysdael  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Bavon,  on  the  south 
side.  No.  177.  Expense,  4 florins.” 

The  artist’s  life  was  very  lonely  and  laborious,  and 
it  is  to  its  somewhat  tragic  cast  that  is  commonly 
attributed  the  spirit  of  pensive  melancholy  that  per- 
vades his  pictures;  though  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
rather  naive  assumption,  and  doubtless  his  expression 
would  have  been  the  same  had  he  dwelt  in  riches 
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rather  than  in  poverty.  He  never  married,  and  for 
many  years  he  supported  his  father,  the  frame-maker, 
who,  on  April  11,  1668,  signed  an  instrument  ceding 
to  his  son  all  he  possessed  or  hoped  to  possess  in  the 
future,  in  payment  of  sums  that  his  son  had  lent  him. 
To  provide  for  them  both,  Jacob  had  to  work  inces- 
santly, turning  out  pictures  that  were  little  appreciated 
in  spite  of  the  great  variety  of  motive  that  he  intro- 
duced into  them  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in 
order  to  make  them  more  interesting  and  readily  salable. 

‘^To  have  a complete  collection  of  this  master,  rep- 
resenting him  on  every  side,”  writes  his  cataloguer, 
Dutuit,  ‘^one  must  own  a waterfall,  the  view  of  a plain, 
the  interior  of  a forest,  and  a sea-piece.” 

“But  where  did  he  find  the  scenes  he  painted?”  asks 
the  perambulatory  heroine  of  Mr.  George  Moore’s  novel, 
“The  Lake.”  “Not  in  Holland,  surely,”  she  exclaims. 
“There  are  no  waterfalls  nor  mountains  in  Holland, 
nor,  so  far  as  I know,  a forest;  not  a single  rough  wood 
did  we  see.” 

So  far  as  woods  and  forests  are  concerned,  the  mys- 
tery is  easily  enough  solved;  for  no  doubt,  in  Pater’s 
words,  “the  eerie  relics  of  the  ancient  Dutch  wood- 
land” still  existed  in  Ruysdael’s  day.  But  the  moun- 
tains and  waterfalls  have  still  to  be  explained,  and 
they  have  puzzled  other  brains  besides  Miss  Rose 
Leicester’s.  She  hazards  the  theory  that  Ruysdael 
must  have  gone  to  Norway  to  paint,  and  the  suggestion 
is  ingenious,  pointing  straight  to  the  true  solution  of 
the  problem;  for,  though  it  is  fairly  certain  that  he 
never  visited  that  country  in  person,  he  undoubtedly 
did  so  through  his  imagination,  stimulated  to  this  flight 
by  the  paintings  and  etchings  of  an  artist  who  had 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  3%  X 5%  inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library 


actually  been  there,  and  whom  Ruysdael  found  firmly 
established  in  Amsterdam,  when  he  himself  reached 
that  city.  This  artist  was  Allardt  van  Everdingen. 

The  story  of  Everdingen’s  life  is  highly  colored  with 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  in  contrast  with  the  dull,  drab 
annals  of  most  of  his  fellow-craftsmen,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who,  like  Swanevelt,  Berchem,  Jan  Both, 
Breenbergh,  and  a few  others,  went  to  Italy  to  study 
and  work.  Born  in  1621  and  planning  to  become  a 
marine  painter,  he  embarked  on  a Baltic  voyage,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  The  ship  was  wrecked,  and  he  was 
cast  away  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  where  he  remained 
for  some  time.  Returning  to  Haarlem  after  four  years, 
he  began  to  paint  pictures  and  make  etchings  of  the 
wild  and  romantic  Norwegian  landscape,  for  which 
he  had  accumulated  abundant  materials  in  his  note- 
books. His  success,  apparently,  was  instantaneous, 
and  was  repeated  in  Amsterdam,  to  which  city  he  re- 
moved in  1652.  The  burghers  in  both  places  were  fas- 
cinated by  these  representations  of  a country  whose 
aspect  presented  such  a striking  contrast  to  the  flat 
plains  and  low  dunes  of  their  own  Netherlands. 

It  was  of  these,  under  every  light,  as  well  as  of  the 
encircling  sea  and  the  over-arching  sky,  with  its  ever- 
changing  cloud-architecture,  that  Ruysdael  had  already 
made  himself  the  master,  in  a spirit  of  truth  and  of 
poetic  insight  that  had  been  approached  by  none  of 
his  predecessors.  But  failure  to  appeal  to  the  picture- 
buying public  had  had  its  effect  upon  him  by  this  time ; 
and,  in  his  desperate  need  of  money,  he  was  not  proof 
against  the  temptation  to  copy  Everdingen,  in  order  to 
steal  a little  of  the  latter’s  popularity. 

‘‘From  this  period,”  writes  Mr.  Binyon,  “dates  the 
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Ruysdael.  The  Little  Bridge 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  7%  X 10%  inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library 


lamentable  change  in  Ruysciaebs  art.  The  master, 
whose  native  independence  is  so  marked  that  one  is  at 
a loss  to  name  his  probable  teacher,^  of  his  own  free  will 
and  in  sheer  mortification  of  spirit  at  his  want  of  suc- 
cess, forces  himself  from  the  meadows  and  dunes  of  his 
delight,  and  invents,  to  win  the  patronage  of  the  rich 
men  of  Amsterdam,  a Norway  of  his  own.  A visit  to 
North  Germany,  of  which  there  is  some  evidence,  helped 
his  invention.  Now  begins  the  long  series  of  waterfalls 
and  pines  and  torrents  so  familiar  in  the  picture  gal- 
leries. It  is  not  on  them  that  Ruysdael’s  fame  rests; 
on  this  ground  Everdingen,  in  spite  of  his  inferior  merits 
as  a painter,  remains  his  master.”  ^ 

Fortunately  Everdingen’s  influence  did  not  extend 
to  Ruysdael  as  an  etcher.  All  the  latter’s  work  in  this 
field  was  done  during  the  early  years  of  his  life,  while 
still  living  in  Haarlem,  and  painting  in  his  simplest, 
sincerest,  and  most  serious  manner.  Thus,  while  his 
etching  is  deficient  in  many  technical  respects,  and  may 
be  of  interest  mainly  as  an  illustration  of  his  painting, 
it  is  at  least  an  illustration  of  this  painting  at  its  best, 
and  so  bears  a direct  and  significant  relation  to  the 
essential  genius  of  the  artist  in  whom  Dutch  landscape 
painting  reached  the  highest,  purest,  and  noblest  levels 
of  its  expression. 


Ill 

Ruysdael ’s  etchings  are  few  in  number.  Bartsch 
enumerates  seven  only;  and  though  Duplessis  increases 

^ The  similarity  of  Ruysdael’s  later  painting  style  to  that  of  Ever- 
dingen led  early  critics  to  see  in  the  latter  his  probable  master. 

2 Dutch  Etchers  of  the  17th  Century.  By  Laurence  Binyon.  The 
Portfolio,  No.  21,  September,  1895.  London. 
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this  total  to  twelve,  and  Dutuit  to  thirteen,  the  addi- 
tions are  mere  examples  of  the  master’s  prentice  work. 
The  others  are  rare  also,  especially  in  the  first  states,  in 
which  alone  the  beauty  of  the  artist’s  conception  is  to 
be  fully  appreciated;  for,  in  several  instances,  the  plate 
has  been  reworked  by  another  hand,  and  crude,  clumsy 
clouds  have  been  introduced  into  the  sky,  intentionally 
left  clear  by  the  artist.  “What  a satire  on  this  consum- 
mate master  of  clouds!”  exclaims  Mr.  Binyon. 

Only  one  of  Ruysdael’s  finished  plates  is  dated.  This 
is  The  Three  Oaks,  The  Three  Great  Oaks,  The  Bouquet 
of  Oaks,  or  Landscape  with  Three  Large  Oaks  (B.  6),  as 
it  is  variously  called  by  different  writers,  which  bears 
the  date  1649.  For  this  reason,  and  this  alone,  appar- 
ently, it  was  assumed  by  Duplessis  that  it  was  Ruys- 
dael’s  first  successful  etching  — the  first  that  he  cared 
to  publish  — and  this  assumption  has  been  more  or 
less  tacitly  accepted  by  later  writers  ever  since.  In  our 
opinion,  however,  priority  seems  much  more  properly 
and  plausibly  to  belong,  on  purely  technical  grounds, 
to  The  Wheatfield  (B.  5).  Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  Mr.  Binyon’s  suggestion  that  this  plate  alone 
may  be  a somewhat  later  work,  coming,  not  only  after 
The  Three  Oaks,  but  after  all  the  others.  Comparison 
of  the  line  in  The  Wheatfield  with  that  employed  in  these 
others,  shows  at  once  how  niggling,  uncertain,  it  is,  in 
spite  of  the  rich  and  warm  effect  of  color  achieved 
through  it.  Ruysdael’s  linework  reaches  its  maximum 
of  bold  freedom  and  vigor  in  The  Two  Peasants  and 
Their  Dog  (B.  2)  and  The  Travellers  (B.  4);  but,  though 
far  less  powerful  and  suggestive  in  The  Three  Oaks,  it 
has  already  reached  a high  point  of  beauty  and  balance; 
and  it  is  making  excessive  demands  upon  one’s  credul- 
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ity  to  ask  him  to  believe  that  an  artist  like  Ruysdael 
could  possibly  return  to  a method  so  inferior  as  that 
employed  in  The  fFheatfield,  after  he  had  once  aban- 
doned this  for  something  better.  Even  the  success  in 
suggesting  color  is  an  added  support  to  this  view;  for 
color  suggestion,  in  any  but  a very  general  and  ele- 
mentary way,  is  not  a primary  function  of  the  engrav- 
ing arts,  and  the  unique  insistence  upon  it,  in  this  plate, 
merely  strengthens  the  impression  that  The  Wheatfield 
was  made  while  the  artist  was  still  experimenting  with 
the  new  medium,  and  still  under  the  domination  of  his 
aims  and  methods  as  a painter. 

Indeed,  persistence  of  this  same  painter-like  color 
quality,  and  preoccupation  with  tone  and  texture, 
though  in  a less  marked  degree,  in  the  plate  entitled  The 
Little  Bridge  (B.  1),  and  particularly  in  the  treatment 
of  the  large  thatch-covered  and  ruinous  farmhouse,  or 
chaumiere,  which  nearly  fills  the  entire  left  half  of  the 
plate,  would  incline  us  to  place  this  plate  also  before 
The  Three  Oaks  in  strict  chronological  order,  and  be- 
tween it  and  The  Wheatfield.  In  The  Three  Oaks  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  artist  is  no  longer  with  color,  tone, 
and  texture,  but  with  form  and  structure,  and  he  has 
already  begun  to  feel  out  for  himself  a pure  linear 
technique  adequate  to  express  his  ideas  on  these  sub- 
jects. 

At  this  moment,  too,  Ruysdael’s  interest  begins  to 
centre  more  narrowly  and  exclusively  upon  trees  as 
his  preferred  material  in  the  etching  medium,  and  he 
produced,  after  The  Three  Oaks,  — in  precisely  what 
order  it  is  no  longer  essential  to  determine,  since  all 
share  a common  motive  and  method,  — the  three  plates. 
The  Two  Peasants  and  Their  Dog,  The  Travellers,  and 
, 162 
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The  Cottage  on  the  Hill  (B.  3).  Of  the  first,  Koehler 
has  given  the  following  just  and  appreciative  analysis 
and  interpretation,  which  also  seems  to  me  to  sum  up 
better  than  anything  else  in  English,  the  essential  spirit 
of  Ruysdaehs  art  as  an  etcher. 

‘‘There  is  no  color  in  this  plate, he  says,  “and  little 
suggestion  of  light  and  shade,  while  the  too  obvious 
division  of  the  landscape  into  two  distances  or  planes 
is  a positive  fault.  But  the  expression  in  the  trees,  the 
success  with  which  their  character  is  given,  that  is  to 
say,  the  character  of  trees  in  general,  their  sturdiness, 
the  evidence  of  their  battles  with  the  elements,  the 
reaching  out  of  their  arms  into  the  air  (not  merely 
masses  of  foliage  which  hide  all  structure),  the  roots 
as  they  wind  about  and  cling  to  the  earth,  upholding 
the  great  masses  above  them  with  the  strength  of  a 
giant — all  these  tokens  of  the  mysterious  inner  life 
of  the  tree  are  so  forcibly  and  clearly  put  down,  that 
they  need  no  further  help  from  color  or  chiaroscuro.” 

The  Cottage  on  the  Hill,  which  essays  a similar  sub- 
ject, is  less  successful  — a failure,  in  fact,  as  compared 
with  the  other,  through  the  absence  of  an  equally 
vigorous  or  characteristic  suggestion  of  structure  in 
the  tree  forms,  and  would  seem  likely  to  have  been 
done  before  The  Two  Peasants,  inasmuch  as  artists 
like  Ruysdael,  who  are  also  thoughtful  students  of  their 
art,  make  slow  but  steady  progress,  and  tend  to  hold 
their  ground  once  they  have  gained  it.  The  Travellers, 
however,  is  a splendid  exhibition  of  Ruysdael’s  fully 
developed  power  to  treat  his  favorite  material,  and  is, 
all  things  considered,  the  fullest,  finest,  and  most  effec- 
tive plate  he  produced.  Not  only  is  it  well  handled 
technically,  but  it  is  full  of  the  most  romantic  charm 
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and  mystery;  so  that,  as  our  eye  penetrates  the  twilit 
gloom  of  this  wild  and  intricate  woodland,  where  the 
water  stands  in  stagnant  pools  among  the  great  roots 
of  the  oaks  and  beeches,  superbly  characterized,  and 
makes  the  forest  floor  almost  a morass,  we  identify  our- 
selves imaginatively  with  the  two  travellers  who  are 
seen  dimly  making  their  way  in  the  middle  distance, 
and  share  directly  in  their  adventure. 

An  interesting  drawing  for  this  plate  exists  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,  and  shows  us  how  seriously  Ruysdael, 
in  spite  of  his  small  accomplishment,  numerically,  took 
the  art  of  etching. 

“It  would  be  a great  mistake,”  writes  Duplessis, 
“to  regard  Ruysdael’s  etchings  as  simple  sketches  des- 
tined to  preserve  momentarily  the  memory  of  a site 
before  which  the  painter  had  stopped  for  an  instant. 
There  is  more  than  an  instantaneous  impression  in 
these  etchings,  and  an  artist  no  more  improvises  on 
the  copper  such  plates  as  The  Wheatfield,  The  Three 
Oaks,  or  The  Travellers,  than  he  improvises  a painting 
on  the  canvas.  Just  as  before  deciding  to  execute  the 
Buisson  or  the  Coup  de  Soleil,  numerous  preparatory 
studies  from  nature  were  indispensable,  so  in  the  same 
way,  the  artist  had  to  work  a long  time  before  publish- 
ing etchings  treated  with  this  care,  this  precision.”  ^ 

There  is  another  drawing,  in  Munich,  which  seems  as 
if  it  might  very  well  have  been  just  such  a preparatory 
study  for  The  Three  Oaks.  Certainly,  in  this  instance, 
the  artist,  in  the  finished  etching,  has  departed  widely 
from  the  original  study  — if  such  indeed  it  be  — and 

^ Eaux-Fortes  de  J.  Ruysdael.  Reproduites  et  puhliees  par  Amand- 
Durand.  Texte  par  Georges  Duplessis,  Conservateur-ad joint  du  de- 
partement  des  estampes  a la  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Paris,  1878. 
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it  is  interesting  to  note  the  eliminations  and  readjust- 
ments to  which  he  resorted  in  order  to  bring  his  main 
tree-mass  just  where  he  wanted  it  on  the  plate,  and  to 
give  it  salient  relief.  ‘‘With  the  exception  of  some  works 
of  his  earliest  period,”  writes  Dr.  Bode,  “Ruysdaehs 
landscapes  are  composed,  and  their  inner  construction 
carefully  thought  and  pondered  over.”  ^ This  pon- 
deration  is  particularly  evident  in  The  Three  Oaks  — 
almost  too  evident,  perhaps,  so  that  its  palpable  cal- 
culation takes  away  something  of  the  effect  of  force 
which  it  ought  to  give.  Still  it  is  a dignified,  even 
noble,  composition. 


IV 

Whichever  one  may  decide,  for  various  reasons,  to 
accept  as  Ruysdaehs  first  finished  plate,  final  success, 
as  usual,  was  preceded  by  a series  of  experiments  and 
failures  more  or  less  complete.  The  first  of  all  his  at- 
tempts on  copper  was,  according  to  Bartsch,  that  to 
which  he  gives  the  title.  The  Brook  Running  through  the 
Village  (B.  7),  and  which  Dutuit  calls  Landscape  with 
Winding  Brook  Bordered  by  a Row  of  Six  Willows.  But 
there  is  another  — Landscape  with  Thatched  Cottage 
and  Pig-Pen  (D.  9)  — which  bears  the  same  date  — 
1646  — and  must  therefore  be  permitted  to  dispute 
with  the  former  its  claim  to  absolute  priority. 

These  prints  are  extremely  rare,  two  impressions 
of  The  Brook  having  been  found  in  Vienna  and  Amster- 
dam, and  a unique  impression  of  the  Landscape  in 

1 Great  Masters  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painting.  By  Wilhelm  Bode. 
Translated  by  Margaret  L.  Clark.  New  York:  Chas.  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1909. 
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Ruysdael.  Drawing  for  “ The  Travellers 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  714  X 10%  inches 
In  the  Rov"’^ - > Berlin 
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Ruysdael.  The  Travellers 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  TYi  X lOVa  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


the  Museum  at  the  latter  place.  In  both  there  are 
unmistakable  evidences  of  inexperience.  In  the  first, 
for  example,  the  artist,  feeling  that  his  foreground  was 
inadequate,  attempted  to  extend  it  about  half  an  inch. 
But  apparently  he  experienced  such  difficulties  in  join- 
ing the  new  work  with  the  old,  that  he  gave  up  the  task 
in  despair,  and  abandoned  the  plate.  In  the  second, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  render  the  tonalities  of  the  sky 
and  the  effect  of  heavy  massed  clouds,  in  the  spirit  of 
a painter,  by  means  of  close  hatchings  of  criss-cross 
lines,  drawn  more  or  less  at  random.  The  attempt  was 
unsuccessful,  but  the  plate  remains  interesting  as  a 
precursor  for  much  modern  work  in  the  same  manner  — 
by  such  an  artist  as  Rousseau,  for  example. 

Accidents  of  another  sort  occurred  to  mar  still  a 
third  plate.  Landscape  with  a Marsh  — Pond,  Dutuit 
calls  it  — (D.  7),  which  bears  the  date  of  1647.  Having 
been  rubbed  and  scratched  in  its  most  important  part 
— namely,  the  central  clump  of  trees  which,  in  their  mass 
and  contours,  suggest  those  in  both  The  Three  Oaks 
and  The  Wheatfield,  though  technically  the  treatment  is 
much  closer  to  that  in  the  second  — Ruysdael  aban- 
doned the  plate  as  ruined  beyond  repair. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Ruysdael  etched  three 
little  plates  in  the  shape  of  ovals  (D.  10, 11, 12),  the  first 
two  placed  the  long  way  of  the  plate,  the  third  upright. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  though  this  little  composi- 
tion, which  shows  a group  of  willows  beside  a brook,  is 
signed  with  the  initials  “ J.  R.,”  Bartsch,  who  had  seen 
only  an  imperfect  impression,  with  the  bottom  torn  off, 
attributed  it  to  Everdingen,  describing  it  as  No.  3 in 
his  catalogue  of  that  artist’s  work,  though  there  is  little, 
surely,  in  point  of  style,  to  warrant  such  an  ascription. 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  5%  X 8^  inches 
In  the  Rijks-Museum  Amsterdam 


Finally,  there  is  a plate,  A Study  of  Foliage,  ex- 
isting in  a single  impression  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  described  for  the  first  time  by  Dutuit  in  the 
‘‘Supplement’’  to  his  Catalogue  (No.  13);  but  while 
he  admits  that  it  may  be  by  Ruysdael,  he  regards  this 
attribution  as  doubtful.  In  any  case,  its  interest  lies 
principally  in  Ruysdael’s  preoccupation  with  a particu- 
lar phase  of  his  favorite  subject  — fascinating  because 
of  the  very  difficulties  attending  it.  His  success  has 
been  variously  estimated.  Bartsch  calls  Ruysdael’s  foli- 
age, a “ griff onnement  spirituellement  confus,  composed 
of  continuous  zigzags,  which  serve  marvellously  to 
represent  the  truth  of  nature,  whose  forms  ought  not 
to  be  too  clearly  determined,  if  you  wish  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  falling  into  what  is  called  manner.  There  is 
nothing  here  of  so-called  method,  but  there  is  every- 
where a rare  taste  and  charm.” 

Mr.  Binyon,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  that  Ruysdael 
“never  succeeded  in  finding  a quite  satisfactory  con- 
vention for  foliage  in  etched  line,”  but  admits  that  “his 
continual  feeling  after  truth  of  rendering,  his  sensi- 
tiveness, to  which  the  forms  of  branch  and  leaf  are  al- 
ways fresh  and  wonderful,  make  his  work  always  in- 
teresting. One  has  only  to  turn  to  the  facile  etchers  of 
sylvan  scenery,  Waterloo  or  Swanevelt,  or  Van  der 
Gabel,  to  realize  the  difference  between  the  man  who 
feels  what  he  cannot  perfectly  master  and  the  man 
who  has  perfect  mastery  of  a facile  formula.” 

V 

Comparison  of  Ruysdael  with  the  greatest  of  all 
landscape  etchers,  Rembrandt,  is  of  course  inevitable, 
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and  is  none  the  less  interesting  and  suggestive  because 
the  conclusion,  to  the  former’s  disadvantage,  can  be 
foreseen  from  the  first. 

‘‘They  (Ruysdael’s  etchings)  are  remarkable  no  less 
for  their  grasp  of  masses  of  light  and  shade  than  for 
truth  of  line,”  writes  Mr.  Hind;  “but  let  the  student 
weigh  his  appreciation  by  comparing  Ruysdael’s  Land- 
scape with  Three  Large  Oaks,  of  1649,  . . . which  is 
the  very  best  of  his  work,  with  any  landscape  etching 
by  Rembrandt  between  1640  and  1645.  The  enormous 
strength  and  balance  of  the  latter  comes  out  with  re- 
newed brilliance  in  the  comparison.”  ^ 

This  is  quite  true,  though  we  should  not  agree  to 
calling  The  Three  Oaks  the  very  best  of  Ruysdael’s 
work;  but  it  should  be  remembered  at  the  same  time 
that  strength  and  balance  were  by  no  means  the  quali- 
ties at  which  Ruysdael  primarily  aimed.  What  he 
sought,  above  all,  was  a truth  and  fidelity  to  nature  — 
to  the  externals  of  nature  — far  more  detailed  and  inti- 
mate than  we  find  in  Rembrandt,  and  of  an  entirely 
different  order.  Rembrandt,  an  intellectual  giant, 
stood,  we  may  say,  boldly  and  unabashed  on  an  equal 
level  with  nature,  meeting  her  freely  face  to  face  — 
even  dominating  her  and  subjecting  her  to  the  yoke 
of  his  creative  intelligence.  For  Ruysdael,  on  the  con- 
trary, shy  and  sensitive,  nature  was  a miracle,  a mis- 
tress, a mystery,  and  he  brought  to  the  study  of  her 
slightest  manifestation,  a mood  of  solemn  awe,  almost 
of  religious  worship  and  elevation. 

“So  to  know  nature  that  we  feel  one  with  her,”  writes 

^ A Short  History  of  Engraving  and  Etching.  By  A.  M.  Hind.  Of 
the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  British  Museum.  Boston: 
Houghton  MifHin  Co.  1908. 
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Wilhelm  Bode,  “are  irresistibly  drawn  to  her,  although 
this  power  appears  so  mighty  that  it  almost  crushes  us 
to  feel  the  soul  of  nature,  was  granted  to  few  artists, 
as  Hercules  Seghers,  and  above  all  to  Rembrandt. 
They  describe  to  us  her  imposing  powers  and  grandeur, 
Jacob  Ruysdael  the  sublime  equanimity  with  which 
she  compels  our  submission  and  quiet  admiration.^’ 

Dr.  Bode  is  writing  primarily  of  Ruysdael’s  paintings, 
but  what  he  says  applies  with  equal  truth,  in  their  de- 
gree, to  his  etchings  as  well.  Certainly  nobody  else  — 
not  even  Rembrandt  — has  given  the  world  so  pro- 
found an  impression  of  the  mystery,  the  aloofness,  the 
remote  inner  life  of  nature,  in  certain  aspects,  as  we  get 
from  these  few  plates  which,  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tions, must  ever  remain  among  the  most  interesting 
productions  of  the  etcher’s  art. 


DRAWINGS  FOR  CHILDREN  BY  THE 
OLD  MASTERS 


By  GEORGE  S.  HELLMAN 

Author  of  “Original  Drawings  by  the  Old  Masters,’’  “Drawings  by  Dutch 
and  Flemish  Artists  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,’’  “ Drawings 
by  Italian  Artists  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,”  etc. 


HERE  is  a distinctive  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion in  the  thought  that  at  a time  when  no 
children  except  the  little  Indians  lived  upon 
the  American  continent,  one  of  the  great- 
est artists  among  the  contemporaries  of  Columbus  was 
making  drawings  than  which  none  could  be  more  de- 
lightful decorations  for  the  myriad  nurseries  that  glad- 
den the  America  of  to-day.  Nor  is  it  alone  Albrecht 
Diirer  whose  drawings  are  adapted  to  such  a purpose. 
Rembrandt,  an  even  more  colossal  genius,  can  be  put 
into  similar  requisition;  while  the  Italian,  Flemish  and 
French  Schools,  as  well  as  the  German  and  the  Dutch, 
offer  grateful  opportunities  to  lovers  of  subjects  that 
appeal  to  children. 

The  topic  is  alluring,  but  it  has  so  many  ramifications 
that  any  attempt  to  cover  it  in  a brief  paper  were  im- 
possible of  success.  I can  only  hope  to  indicate  to 
those  who  are  interested  (and  who  is  not?)  in  the  train- 
ing of  their  children’s  faculties  of  aesthetic  enjoyment, 
a simple,  and  (at  least,  here  in  America)  a novel 
method  of  familiarizing  children  with  what  is,  in  the 
final  analysis,  perhaps  the  greatest,  certainly  the  most 
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immediately  vital,  of  all  the  forms  of  art.  Paintings  in 
which  children  figure  are  well  known  to  the  general 
public,  and  photographs  of  pictures  such  as  the  Baby 
Stuart,  by  Van  Dyck,  and  the  Broken  Pitcher,  by  Greuze, 
hang  on  the  walls  of  countless  American  homes.  But 
is  it  so  well  known  that  Ostade,  Rubens,  Boucher,  and 
other  artists  of  dissimilar  but  undeniable  importance, 
have  left  drawings  that  have  in  various  continental 
countries  been  reproduced  in  excellent  facsimile,  and 
that  are  obtainable  at  no  higher  cost  than  is  being  paid 
for  the  innumerable,  and  so  often  ephemeral,  children’s 
pictures  of  our  own  time? 

The  great  national  repositories  of  drawings  by  Old 
Masters  are  the  Albertina  Collection  in  Vienna,  the 
Uffizi  in  Florence,  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  and  the  Berlin, 
the  Amsterdam  and  the  British  Museums.  Reproduc- 
tions of  those  in  the  Albertina,  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen  hundred,  afford  an  especially  wide  selection 
along  the  lines  that  we  are  considering.  Such  as  I have 
chosen  for  the  rooms  of  my  own  children  indicate 
merely  a personal  preference;  but  brief  notes  concern- 
ing some  of  these  may  suffice  to  show  how  rich  is  this 
comparatively  untrodden  field. 

In  the  history  of  art,  the  schools  of  Italy  must  ever 
hold  first  place  by  reason  not  alone  of  their  actual  ac- 
complishment, reaching  their  height  with  Michel- 
angelo and  Raphael,  but  also  because  the  Italian 
masters  left  so  mighty  an  impress  on  the  subsequent 
as  well  as  the  contemporaneous  work  of  practically  all 
of  Europe.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  some  of  the  greater 
of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  artists  had  both  the  individ- 
ual and  the  national  genius  which  led  them  to  remain 
impervious  to,  or  unmoulded  by,  the  Italian  tradi- 
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Raphael.  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John 

In  the  UflBzi,  Florence 
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tions;  but  the  Italy  of  the  pre-Raphaelites  and  of  the 
Renaissance  remains  the  towering  peak  in  the  range 
of  European  art.  No  less  true,  however,  is  it  that  the 
influences,  ideals,  and  the  classical  and  religious  mo- 
tives so  apparent  in  the  Italians  render  the  area  of  their 
work  a limited  field,  as  regards  the  search  for  drawings 
to  interest  the  eye  or  the  mind  of  childhood.  The  ab- 
sorption of  the  earlier  Italians  in  religious  themes  left 
them  indifferent  to  the  commoner  aspects  of  child- 
hood; the  child  enters  their  drawings  mainly  under 
the  guise  of  the  Infant  Christ  or  the  little  Saint  John, 
or  as  cherubs  whose  supramundane  delineation  so 
often  renders  them  remote  from  the  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  children.  When  the  great  wave  of 
classical  culture  inundated  Italy,  commingling  with 
the  earlier  streams  of  spiritual  inspiration,  children 
appeared  in  the  sketches  and  canvases  of  the  artists 
as  Cupid,  and  sometimes  in  fantastic  forms  that  ac- 
corded with  Renaissance  decoration  based  on  mytho- 
logical design.  Childhood  in  itself  was  seldom  used  by 
painters;  rather  there  were  adaptations  of  childhood 
for  purposes  not  associated  with  its  immediate  life  or 
expression;  and  in  the  subsequent  degeneration  of  the 
religious  and  classical  traditions  we  find  only  a dis- 
concerting emphasis  on  this  lack  of  primary  interest, 
for  the  purposes  of  art,  in  actual  childhood. 

But  while  the  Italians  were  so  much  more  engrossed 
in  the  intellectual  activities  and  the  emotional  ex- 
periences of  the  adult  mind,  we  shall,  here  and  there, 
come  across  sentient  interpretations  of  children  eter- 
nally alive,  as  in  drawings  by  Correggio,  studies  that 
despite  their  relation  to  the  usual  idealized  cherub 
forms  have  a lasting  and  more  human  appeal.  Raph- 
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Albrecht  Durer.  Young  Hare 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  9Vs  X 9 inches 
In  the  Albertina,  Vienna 
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ael’s  drawings  also  show  delightful  figures  of  chil- 
dren, sketches  which  have  less  (one  is  tempted  to  say 
welcomely  less)  of  ethereal  feeling  than  is  shown  in 
the  children  of  his  canvases;  and  though  the  portraits 
that  have  added  so  much  to  the  renown  of  Italian  art 
are  preponderantly  those  of  men  and  women,  now  and 
then  we  shall  meet  with  lovely  portraits  of  children, 
as  in  drawings  by  Bonsignori,  and  by  Beltraffio,  — 
but  even  these  are  little  aristocrats,  holding  them- 
selves with  all  the  proud  superiority  of  their  noble 
elders. 

Of  course,  all  children  are  interested  in  animals. 
Almost  the  firfet  words  that  we  teach  the  infant  tongue, 
the  first  picture  books  that  we  show  our  babies,  are 
those  of  animals;  and  from  the  time  that  the  dimpled 
finger  points  to  the  “moo-cow”  and  the  “horsey,” 
until  in  later  years  the  menagerie  and  the  circus  and 
animal  life  in  field  and  forest,  as  well  as  in  books,  stim- 
ulate and  fascinate  the  growing  mind,  the  interest  con- 
tinues and  increases.  Why  then,  after  having  se- 
lected various  studies  of  horses  by  Giulio  Romano, 
the  favorite  pupil  of  Raphael,  should  we  not  have  re- 
course to  the  most  consummate  animal  drawings  that 
have  ever  been  made,  studies  of  storks  and  owls,  bats, 
chickens,  and  even  tiny  insects,  by  Diirer;  and  the 
magnificent  drawings  of  lions,  camels  and  elephants 
which  Rembrandt,  mightiest  of  masters,  drew  in  Am- 
sterdam, at  a time  when  a passing  menagerie  aroused 
the  wonder  of  the  little  Dutch  children?  There  is  no 
need  to  seek  to  instruct  our  own  children,  in  their  early 
years,  concerning  the  wizardry  of  line,  the  almost 
baffling  significance  of  light  and  shade,  that  these  pen 
strokes  or  crayon  strokes  of  Diirer  and  of  Rembrandt 
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Albrecht  Dtjrer.  The  Madonna  with  the  Animals 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  12%  X 9%  inches 
In  the  Albertina,  Vienna 
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reveal  to  the  trained  eye.  Let  but  such  examples  of 
supreme  art  surround  the  children,  and,  without  any 
formal  teaching;,  they  will  react  in  their  own  way,  in 
the  course  of  their  enjoyment  getting  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  great  masters  whose  full  significance 
they  are  all  the  more  likely  later  to  appreciate,  and 
in  whose  works  they  are  all  the  more  likely  to  become 
interested,  in  view  of  such  early  associations.  I know 
a little  girl  whose  first  recognition  of  art  came  when 
she  pointed  to  a wild  hare,  that  Albrecht  Durer  drew 
in  the  year  1502,  and  when  the  baby  gleefully  ex- 
claimed ‘‘Bunny!”  she  had  bridged  more  than  four 
centuries  with  a cry  of  childish  enjoyment.  And  if  I 
were  to  select  the  loveliest  drawing  that  could  be 
found  for  a child’s  room,  I should  unhesitatingly  choose 
Diirer’s  drawing  of  The  Madonna  with  the  Animals, 
a picture  that  combines  the  human,  the  divine  and  the 
natural  in  a composition  of  manifold  charm,  though  not 
without  childish  crudeness.  In  this  drawing,  so  deli- 
cately colored  with  greens  and  grays  and  pinks,  the  child 
itself  may  be  allowed  to  find  the  dogs,  beetle,  snail, 
darning-needle,  cockchafer,  frog  and  crab;  the  owls  and 
swans,  the  parrot  and  the  stork;  the  ram,  goat  and 
sheep  that  surround  the  shepherds  to  whom  the  Angel 
of  the  Annunciation  brings  his  wonderful  message;  and 
far  in  the  background  the  little  horses  with  their  riders 
setting  forth  on  some  adventure  of  war  or  chivalry. 
In  the  centre  foreground  is  seated  the  Virgin;  yet  this 
is  no  idealized  conception  as  in  Italian  art,  but  a loving 
mother,  who  holds  in  her  left  arm  the  Infant  Christ, 
here  so  thoroughly  a human  infant.  He  leans  over  to 
pluck  a flower,  — a normal  fulfillment  of  a child’s 
desire  in  this  place  of  flowers,  where  hollyhocks,  peo- 
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Size  of  the  original  drawing,  9^4  X 13%  inches 
In  the  Albertina,  Vienna 


nies  and  irises  perfume  the  air  with  all  the  graciousness 
of  summer.  What  a world  of  delight  this  is  for  any  child, 
whose  imagination  can  be  carried  far  afield  in  every 
direction,  — by  the  river  and  the  ships,  the  town  and 
hills  in  the  background,  the  trees  and  the  clouds,  and 
the  clear  Star  of  Bethlehem  shining  in  the  sky!  The 
critic  could  write  a volume  on  this  drawing;  but  all  the 
significance  that  it  has  for  the  adult  mind  can  be  post- 
poned to  later  years,  while  the  child  is  left  to  revel  in 
the  immediate  appeal  of  its  animals  and  flowers,  and 
in  its  easy  points  of  departure  for  the  stories  and 
legends  based  on  the  figures  contained  in  it. 

Of  the  Northern  schools,  the  Dutch  was  most  inti- 
mately in  touch  with  the  life  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  among  the  drawings  particularly  of  Adriaen 
van  Ostade  there  are  many  which  depict  pastimes 
whose  representation  children  can  enjoy.  Two  that 
come  immediately  to  mind  are  a skating  scene  where 
the  stolid  little  figures  are  replete  with  the  enjoyment 
of  this  favorite  sport  of  Holland,  a land  whose  many 
waterways  explain  the  national  devotion  to  the  pleas- 
ures that  the  ice  affords;  and  another  drawing  called 
Players  at  Ninepins,  also  a favorite  pastime  with  the 
seventeenth-century  Dutch.  Savery,  a contemporary 
of  Ostade,  has  left  several  delightful  skating  scenes, 
in  some  ways  of  finer  quality  though  less  forcefully 
expressive  than  those  of  Ostade;  but  as  far  as  bowl- 
ing is  concerned  there  could  be  few  more  interesting 
pictures  to  show  American  children  than  this  one 
in  which  so  much  more  is  depicted  than  the  game 
itself.  Of  course,  all  children  would  enjoy  the  draw- 
ing, but  I have  said  ‘^American  children,”  because  the 
picture  is  associated  in  my  mind  with  that  most 
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Adriaen  van  Ostade.  Players  at  Ninepins 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  10^^  X 13%  inches 
In  the  Albertina,  Vienna 


delightful  story,  delightful  alike  for  children  and  for 
‘‘grown-ups,”  which  the  gracious  pen  of  Washington 
Irving  immortalized  under  the  title  of  “Rip  Van  Win- 
kle.” We  are  brought  by  this  drawing  into  touch 
with  those  Dutch  forbears  who  accompanied  Henry 
Hudson  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  and  the  echoes  of 
whose  game  at  ninepins  still  roll  down  to  us  from  the 
Catskill  Mountains.  Legends  and  history,  can,  in  due 
time,  be  recounted  to  the  child  with  such  a drawing 
as  a stimulant  to  his  interest,  although  it  will  be 
quite  enough  for  him  in  the  beginning  to  see  the  game 
of  the  bowlers;  the  little  boy  with  hoop  and  stick,  ac- 
companied by  his  dog;  the  chickens  feeding  at  the  door 
of  the  cottage  at  whose  threshold  stands  a mother 
holding  her  baby;  the  perhaps  itinerant  violin-player, 
and  all  the  other  amusing  little  figures  in  fore-  and 
back-gromid.  The  bundles  of  hay  hung  up  to  dry,  and 
the  two  beehives  will  be  further  objects  of  interest  in 
this  happy  scene  of  peasant  life. 

We  have  noted  that  the  commoner  aspects  of  life 
were  seldom  the  themes  of  Italian  artists,  and  that 
where  they  depicted  children  they  often  allowed 
either  a spiritualized  adaptation  or  a decorative  classi- 
cal interpretation  to  interfere  with  verisimilitude.  The 
Dutch,  with  their  passion  for  realism,  swung  too  far 
in  the  other  direction,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  children  in  the  drawings  and  paintings  of  Ostade 
and  his  school  are  of  very  earthy  a mould  — squat, 
thickset,  impish-featured  little  boys  and  girls,  all  too 
obviously  the  offspring  of  boors  and  peasants.  They 
evoke  the  sense  of  humor;  they  are  alive  and  natural; 
but  theirs  is  never  that  incomparable  grace  which  is 
among  the  fairest  charms  of  childhood.  If  we  turn  to 
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Petrus  Paulus  Rubens.  Rubens’  Son  Nicolas 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  IQ%  X 9%  inches 
In  the  Albertina,  Vienna 
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the  drawings  of  one  who  is  in  many  ways  a pre-eminent 
figure  in  the  record  of  Flemish  art,  we  shall  see  how 
Rubens,  no  less  essentially  a realist  than  Ostade, 
achieved  in  his  drawings  of  children  that  loveliness 
which  is  absent  from  the  Dutch  school.  His  exuberant 
genius  found  outlets  in  every  direction  and  he  was  at 
home  among  kings  and  princes,  although  he  ever  looked 
upon  the  rank  of  the  artist  as  higher  than  that  of  the 
noble  and  the  diplomat.  One  recalls  the  answer  that 
he  made  to  a distinguished  Englishman,  who,  on  visit- 
ing him  at  his  studio,  said,  ‘‘His  Catholic  Majesty’s 
ambassador  amuses  himself  sometimes  with  painting.” 
— “I  sometimes  amuse  myself  with  being  an  ambas- 
sador,” was  the  answer  of  Rubens,  intent  on  “raising 
the  dignity  of  the  arts  above  the  pride  of  diplomacy.” 
While  mythological  and  historical  subjects,  land- 
scapes and  genre,  flowers  and  fruit  and  other  objects 
of  still  life,  and  animals  in  profusion  were  among  the 
themes  of  Rubens’  brush,  it  is  his  portraits  that  make 
the  most  permanent  appeal  to  us,  and  of  these  por- 
traits none  are  more  delightful  than  the  drawings  of 
his  own  children.  Indeed,  it  were  difficult  to  find  a 
lovelier  series  of  children’s  heads  than  those  he  made  of 
his  little  boy  Nicolas,  his  second  son.  There  are  five 
of  these  in  the  Albertina  Collection,  studies  which 
show  the  boy  at  ages  varying,  say  from  two  to  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age;  though  the  shape  of  the  nose  in 
the  last  drawing  leads  one  to  conjecture  that  the  au- 
thorities at  Vienna  were  at  fault  in  calling  this  a por- 
trait of  Nicolas.  The  first  drawing,  with  all  the  charm 
of  babyhood,  is  one  of  the  supreme  instances  of  Rubens’ 
draughtsmanship,  successful  beyond  praise  in  the  mod- 
elling of  the  face,  the  swift  and  beautiful  treatment  of 
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Nicolas  Cochin  II.  The  Happy  Mother 
In  the  National  Museum,  Stockholm 
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the  hair,  the  consummate  seizure  of  the  child’s  ex- 
pression. Yet  equally  remarkable  is  the  sanguine 
drawing  of  the  little  Nicolas  with  a large  cap  on  his 
head.  Here  it  is  an  entirely  different  expression,  but 
how  thoughtful  and  appealing  a one  the  father  has 
caught! 

With  the  French  drawings  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
we  enter  a realm  of  unparalleled  loveliness  from  the 
decorative  point  of  view,  and  here  we  shall  find  many 
pictures  that  will  appeal  to  the  eye  of  childhood.  The 
obvious  criticism  of  eighteenth-century  French  art 
is  that  by  reason  of  its  very  decorativeness  it  is  un- 
true to  life;  a class  phenomenon,  the  product  of  artists 
whose  patrons  had  false  standards  and  who  were  caught 
up  in  all  the  artificiality  and  superficiality  of  the  pe- 
riod that  preceded  and  made  inevitable  the  French 
Revolution.  Granted;  but  the  decorative  loveliness 
remains.  And  so  we  shall  find  in  the  drawings  of  Wat- 
teau, of  Boucher,  of  Huet,  of  Chardin  and  their  fellow- 
artists  the  charm  that  persists  even  after  our  recogni- 
tion of  the  limitations  imposed  by  a social  class  that 
laid  such  undue  emphasis  on  the  accessories  of  life. 
The  children  that  these  men  depicted  are  the  very  an- 
titheses of  the  children  shown  in  the  drawings  of  the 
Dutch  realists.  Even  in  the  delineation  of  the  lower 
classes,  as,  for  instance,  in  Cochin’s  drawing  of  a peas- 
ant mother  with  four  infants,  refinement  is  exagger- 
ated, while  the  cupids  and  angels  of  Boucher,  the  most 
decorative  of  achievements  in  this  field,  show  in  their 
curves  and  dimples,  and  in  the  effect  of  rosy  flesh,  a 
prettiness  which  is  rather  that  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury school  than  of  the  childhood  of  all  centuries.  But 
why  let  the  critic’s  attitude  interfere  with  our  en- 
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Francois  Boucher.  The  Schoolmistress 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  11^^  X 8i/4  inches 
In  the  Albertina,  Vienna 
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joyment  of  what  is  in  itself  delightful?  Consider  the 
two  school  scenes  by  Boucher,  in  one  of  which  the 
young  schoolmistress,  having  disciplined  one  little 
boy,  is  about  to  apply  the  rod  to  another.  In  the  second 
drawing,  a young  schoolmaster  is  preparing  for  similar 
castigation,  this  time  with  a little  weeping  girl  as  the 
victim.  One  questions  whether  schoolmaster  and 
schoolmistress  ever  resembled  these  two  charming 
young  persons,  both  of  them  so  attractively  clad,  both 
of  them  with  such  refined,  lovely  faces.  Nor  do  we 
believe  for  a moment  that  they  had  such  angelic  little 
pupils,  so  compact  of  curves  and  graces.  But  all  this 
is  apart  from  the  enjoyment  inherent  in  these  drawings 
as  pictures  for  a child’s  room;  and  apart,  too,  we  must 
insist,  from  their  value  as  regards  aesthetic  training; 
for  beauty  is  of  many  kinds,  and  although  as  human 
documents  they  are  misleading,  as  examples  of  com- 
position and  of  draughtsmanship  they  are  masterly. 

From  among  the  drawings  of  Chardin  one  might 
select  his  picture  of  a mother  reading  a letter  while 
the  little  daughter  is  seated  on  a foot-stool,  playing 
with  a toy  wagon ; and  another  drawing  of  a bootblack, 
with  his  stool  slung  over  his  left  arm,  a dog  standing 
near  him.  In  the  first  of  these,  we  have  much  of  that 
inimitable  charm  which  France  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury connotes;  while  in  the  second,  the  artist  has  made, 
it  would  seem,  some  attempt  at  realistic  portrayal,  but 
has  only  partially  succeeded,  giving  his  bootblack  fine 
locks  of  hair  that  do  not  accord  with  the  broad  nose, 
and  allowing  the  delicate  tints  of  the  cheeks  to  show 
through  the  veil  of  grime.  So,  too,  we  perceive  in  such 
a drawing  as  Huet’s  pastoral  scene,  where  the  shep- 
herdess and  two  children  are  the  human  elements,  and 
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Jean  Simeon  Chardin.  The  Letter 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  9%  X 11%  inches 
In  the  Albertina,  Vienna 


a cow,  dog  and  four  sheep  the  animals,  this  same  ele- 
ment of  decorativeness  interfering  with  that  truth  to 
character  which  stamps  the  highest  art.  This  shep- 
herdess, after  a day’s  work  among  her  flock,  could  not 
possibly  have  looked  as  she  does  in  this  drawing,  and 
these  are  not  rustic  children  who  play  beside  her;  but 
what  a lovely  picture  it  is,  for  all  that! 

The  sentiment  which  affected  the  art  of  these 
French  masters  was,  I have  said,  a class  sentiment. 
The  frills  and  furbelows  of  fashion  interfered  with 
their  vision;  the  naked  facts  of  life  interested  them 
less  than  the  costumes  in  which  life  paraded.  A 
sentimentalist  of  another  type,  who  on  account  of  his 
great  appeal  in  the  representation  of  child-life  must 
not  be  omitted  from  this  record,  was  Greuze.  In  his 
drawings  of  children,  there  is  apparent  a sympathy 
which  at  times  flows  over  into  mawkishness;  though, 
we  shall  And  moods,  very  tender,  very  appealing, 
which  do  belong,  however  rarely,  to  the  experiences  of 
childhood;  and  he  portrays  doubts,  hesitancies  and 
reluctances,  such  as  we  do  not  meet  with  in  the  work 
of  the  earlier  eighteenth-century  artists.  Let  us  con- 
sider three  drawings  that  are  well  adapted  to  the  walls 
of  a child’s  room.  The  first  is  merely  the  head  of  a little 
girl,  a splendid  crayon  drawing,  where  the  expression 
is  combined  of  wistfulness  and  nobility,  such  as  we  all 
have  seen  at  times,  seen  perhaps  with  the  baffled  eyes 
of  the  adult  whom  life  may  have  robbed  both  of  wist- 
fulness and  nobility.  In  the  second  drawing.  The  Young 
Musician,  where  the  mother  is  instructing  her  son,  the 
little  boy’s  expression  shows  how  weary  he  is,  and  how 
far  afield  his  thoughts  are  roaming  from  the  work  at 
hand.  His  very  pose  is  that  of  lassitude,  and  we  feel 
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sorry  for  the  little  chap  and  wish  the  study  hour  were 
ended.  In  the  third  drawing,  The  Happy  Mother,  six 
children  are  surrounding  their  mother,  three  of  them 
clinging  to  her,  kissing  her  on  brow  and  cheek  and 
hand,  in  a kind  of  gleeful  play,  as  if  each  were  trying 
to  outdo  the  other. 

Greuze  died  in  1805,  and  thus  with  him  we  round 
out  the  eighteenth  century.  This  is  assuredly  as  far  as 
we  here  may  go  without  transgressing  upon  the  title 
of  this  paper;  though  great  is  the  temptation  to  a 
nearer  approach  to  our  own  days,  with  all  that  the 
nineteenth  century,  especially  in  England,  offers  in  the 
lovely  delineation  of  childhood.  Yet,  before  placing  the 
final  mark  of  punctuation  that  shall  close  so  frail  an 
essay,  one  more  thought  arises,  imperatively  demanding 
recognition.  Is  it  not  true  that,  apart  from  the  obvious 
interest  for  children  of  many  of  these  drawings  which 
we  have  considered,  drawings  are  in  themselves  that 
form  of  art  most  immediately  related  to  the  earliest  in- 
terpretative impulses  of  childhood?  Every  child  loves  to 
draw.  A pencil  and  a sheet  of  paper  are  his  delight,  long 
before  he  can  pronounce  words  correctly,  or  use  with 
swiftness  and  steadiness  his  little  limbs.  And  why  do 
artists  always  enjoy  the  drawings  made  by  children?  I 
think  it  is  because  the  child  has  achieved  the  measure  of 
things  as  they  appear  to  him,  a much  more  vital  revela- 
tion than  the  measurement  of  things  as  they  actually 
are.  I think  it  is  because  the  artist  recognizes  in  the 
drawings  of  children  the  charm  of  the  unsophisticated, 
the  immediate.  How  suggestive  should  be  for  the  over- 
exacting, the  over-erudite  critic,  the  points  of  resem- 
blance that  may  be  found  in,  say,  drawings  by  Rem- 
brandt, or  by  Rodin,  and  by  children  not  yet  in  their 
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Jean-Baptiste  Greuze.  Head  of  a Child 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  14  X 11%  inches 
In  the  Albertina,  Vienna 
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Jean- Baptiste  Greuze.  Young  Musician 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  13%  X 10%  inches 
In  the  Albertina,  Vienna 
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teens.  We  need  not  pause  to  discuss  the  crudeness  of  the 
untrained  youngster,  a quality  different,  of  course,  from 
that  seeming  carelessness  of  the  great  masters,  which  is 
rather  carefreeness  than  carelessness,  having  as  its  basis 
the  firm  substructure  of  knowledge.  What,  rather,  we 
would,  not  without  wonder,  dwell  upon  are  those  swift, 
reactions  of  the  untrammeled  vision  (in  one  case,  by 
virtue  of  genius,  in  the  other,  unconscious),  which,  alike 
in  sketches  of  great  masters  and  of  little  children,  bring 
us  refreshingly  into  contact  with  the  primary,  the  gen- 
uine, the  elemental  in  art. 
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FREDERICK  SANDYS 


By  ELISABETH  LUTHER  CARY 

Author  of  ‘‘William  Blake,”  ‘‘Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Illustrator,” 
‘‘The  Rossettis,”  ‘‘Adolf  von  Menzel,”  etc. 


0 assume  to  ‘‘discover’’  Frederick  Sandys  at 
this  late  day  would,  of  course,  be  absurd; 
nevertheless,  as  a figure  in  art  history  he 
cannot  be  said  to  press  upon  the  imagination 
of  the  public  with  any  degree  of  insistence.  Although  he 
lived  to  see  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  he 
belongs  to  the  nineteenth  century  as  completely  as  any 
one  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  of  which  he  was 
not  a member  but  with  which  he  repeatedly  has  been 
identified.  He  possessed  more  than  any  other  illustrator 
in  the  group  surrounding  him  the  style  of  his  period 
undiluted  by  personal  emotion. 

Sandys  was  born  at  Norwich,  England,  in  1832,  four 
years  later  than  Rossetti  and  two  years  earlier  than 
Morris,  growing  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  strife  between 
classic  and  gothic  such  as  every  century  knows  some- 
where in  the  course  of  its  history.  He  began  favorably 
and  mildly  by  getting  his  portrait  of  Lord  Loftus  hung 
at  the  Royal  Academy  before  he  was  twenty-one.  He 
seems  to  have  depended  upon  local  teachers  for  his  in- 
struction in  art.  The  account  of  him  in  Bryan’s  “Dic- 
tionary of  Painters  and  Engravers”  contains  denials  of 
certain  reports  of  his  having  worked  under  either  Rich- 
mond or  Lawrence  or  having  felt  to  any  degree  whatever 
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the  influence  of  Menzel.  When  he  came  to  London  he 
copied  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery.  During  the 
thirty-five  years  following  his  first  exhibit  at  the  Royal 
Academy  he  placed  nearly  fifty  pictures  in  the  exhibi- 
tions of  that  conservative  institution  and  also  a number 
at  Grosvenor  Gallery,  reaching  a still  larger  public  with 
his  illustrations  in  the  ‘‘Cornhill  Magazine,’’  ^‘Once  a 
Week,”  and  ‘‘Good  Words.”  About  1880  Alexander 
MacMillan  commissioned  him  to  make  portrait  draw- 
ings of  the  eminent  people  whose  books  the  Arm  pub- 
lished, and  these  also  had  a considerable  popularity. 
When,  in  1904,  he  died,  William  Rossetti  appended  to 
his  obituary  notice  of  him  in  the  “Athenaeum”  a rather 
long  list  of  articles  previously  written  about  him  in  vari- 
ous periodicals.  His  name,  however,  rings  with  no  such 
familiar  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  modern  reader  as  the 
names  of  Rossetti,  Millais,  Hunt,  or  those  of  many  of 
the  minor  artists  of  the  time. 

In  the  matter  of  drawing  he  was  of  high  competency. 
With  characteristic  abandonment  to  generous  fervor, 
Rossetti  called  him  “the  greatest  of  living  draughts- 
men,” and  if  he  was  not  that  he  at  least  had  a searching 
pencil  and  a clear  dispassionate  vision.  The  lack  of 
passion  is,  indeed,  what  chiefly  differentiates  him  from 
the  romantic  Pre-Raphaelites.  He  presented  romantic 
material  with  that  fusion  of  the  real  and  ideal  by  which 
we  recognize  the  classic  in  art.  He  painted  Arthurian 
subjects  as  he  painted  Cassandra  and  Penelope,  without 
a quiver  of  emotional  response  to  the  spiritual  drama  in- 
volved. No  Attic  sepulchral  slab  could  more  definitely 
illustrate  the  establishment  of  the  type  as  opposed  to  the 
individual. 

He  had  also  a Greek  appreciation  of  physical  beauty. 
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Sandys.  Jacob  Hears  the  Voice  of  the  Lord 
Size  of  the  original  wood  engraving,  7%  X 5%  inches 
In  Dalziels’  Bible  Gallery,  1881 
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When  the  Brothers  Dalziel  wrote  to  him  for  some  draw- 
ings for  ‘‘The  Biblical  Life  of  Joseph’’  he  replied  with  a 
letter  that  illumines  for  us  the  attitude  he  took  toward 
work  of  this  sort.  “It  requires  an  immense  amount  of 
research,”  he  says,  and  continues:  “I  am  coming  to 
town  in  a week  to  make  some  drawings  at  the  British 
Museum  from  the  Marbles,  and  to  get  some  Jewish 
dresses,  — can  you  help  me  here?  I am  doing  all  this 
that  I may  thoroughly,  or  as  far  as  it  is  my  gift,  make 
myself  to  be  acquainted  with  Jews  and  Egyptians  — to 
know  all  that  is  characteristic  and  beautiful  and  avoid 
all  that  is  hideous.  Millais’  Moses  is  not  a bit  what  I 
want  — it  is  not  a Princess,  a daughter  of  Pharaoh,  he 
has  drawn.” 

Dalziel’s  note  to  this  letter  is,  “ Unfortunately  Sandys 
never  sent  in  one  drawing  for  the  Book,”  so  we  may 
assume  that  in  this  case  he  was  unable  to  set  reasonable 
limits  to  his  thoroughness.  ^ His  work  throughout  shows 
close  archaeological  study.  The  Cleopatra  drawn  for  the 
“Cornhill  Magazine,”  which  Dalziel  praises  for  its 
“dignity  and  grandeur  of  design,”  is  a notable  illustra- 
tion of  his  zest  for  “making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
Jews  and  Egyptians.”  Only  from  a mind  filled  with 
pictures  of  characteristic  ornament,  could  he  have  con- 
trived such  an  amplitude  of  authentic  detail  as  he  has 
put  into  this  full,  but  well  balanced  and  logical,  compo- 
sition. Here,  also,  we  find  Greek  influence  in  the  beauty 
of  the  forms.  There  are  no  meaningless  folds  in  the  long, 
fine  robe  defining  the  majestic  figure  of  the  queen  nor  is 
there  any  meticulous  modelling  to  interrupt  the  flowing 
contour  of  the  strong  arm  and  hand. 

^ The  well  known  and  very  fine  Jacob  Hears  the  Voice  of  the  Lord 
was  made  for  Dalziel’s  Illustrated  Bible  and  published  in  Dalziel’s 
Bible  Gallery. 
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Sandys.  Illustration  to  “Cleopatra” 

Size  of  the  original  wood  engraving,  6%  X 4%  inches 
From  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  1866 
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If  Sandys  found  his  model  for  Cleopatra's  crinkled 
draperies,  astutely  arranged  to  give  the  impression  of 
quiet  simplicity,  in  the  “Marbles"  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, he  may  have  gone  to  the  same  source  for  the 
drawing  of  The  Little  Mourner  in  Routledge's  volume 
of  “English  Sacred  Poetry."  The  figure  of  the  child 
digging  in  the  snowcovered  graveyard  is  a plastic  con- 
ception in  which  not  a trace  of  the  baroque  can  be  dis- 
covered. The  round  young  body  is  clothed  in  garments 
incapable  of  fluttering  in  the  most  unkind  of  winter 
winds.  The  muscular  young  arms  show  the  reaction  of 
their  splendid  sinews  to  the  grip  of  the  hands  on  the 
spade.  Even  the  landscape  background  incredibly  sug- 
gests temple  architecture  and  antique  symmetry.  Of 
the  sentimental  little  subject  the  artist  has  made  the 
most  sternly  unsentimental  transcription. 

The  energy  in  repose  of  this  drawing  is  repeated  in  the 
illustration  for  George  Withers'  “Life's  Journey,"  in 
the  same  volume,  but  in  the  landscape  of  the  latter  is 
more  of  the  punctilious  Ruskinian  spirit,  into  which 
Sandys  has  infused  something  of  the  life  of  nature  which 
Ruskin  himself  asked  for  from  his  favorites.  His  big  tree 
springs  from  the  earth  into  which  its  great  roots  have 
plunged  with  the  upward  push  of  the  growing  thing  rich 
in  the  vital  principle.  This  vitality  appears  in  every 
blade  of  grass  and  stalk  of  weed  or  bush.  Where  the 
leaves  of  the  low-growing  plants  curl  over  it  is  a vigor- 
ous and  not  a languid  curve,  and  the  figure  of  the  bend- 
ing man  is  powerful  to  raise  itself  erect  again  and  lift 
the  stricken  wanderer  to  “bear  him  home"  as  the  poem 
dictates. 

A similar  abundance  of  natural  detail  appears  in  his 
Amor  Mundi,  the  original  drawing  for  which  is  repro- 
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Sandys.  The  Little  Mourner 
Size  of  the  original  wood  engraving,  5i/l>  X 414  inches 
From  English  Sacred  Poetry,  1862 
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duced  in  Mr.  Pennell’s  work  on  ‘‘Pen  Drawing  in  Eng- 
land.” The  lines  illustrated  are  from  Christina  Ros- 
setti’s poem,  — 

“ O what’s  that  in  the  hollow,  so  pale  I quake  to  follow?  ” 

“ O that’s  a thin  dead  body  which  waits  the  eternal  term." 

Sandys  gives  the  sense  of  the  August  weather  and  the 
joyous  lilt  of  the  proud  lovers  on  the  downhill  path.  He 
shows  the  same  regard  for  precision  of  statement  in  his 
rendering  of  the  lush  growth  of  the  hollow  in  which  the 
body  lies,  and  of  the  insects  and  birds  and  reptiles  clus- 
tering about  it,  as  in  the  rendering  of  decorative  patterns 
and  antiquarian  ornament.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
the  reproduction  of  the  original  drawing  with  the  repro- 
duction of  the  woodcut  in  Mr.  Pennell’s  book,  noting 
how  much  of  the  delicate  distinctness  of  the  drawing  is 
lost  in  the  cutting,  the  characteristic  feeling  almost  dis- 
appearing with  the  blending  and  blurring  of  the  sharply 
accented  detail. 

It  is  in  this  intensity  of  attention  to  objective  truth, 
this  scrupulous  regard  for  exact  transcription,  that 
Sandys,  with  his  firm  and  fearless  draughtsmanship, 
draws  close  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites;  nor  does  he  alto- 
gether fail,  despite  the  clean  precision  of  his  definition 
to  meet  the  test  intelligently  set  by  Ruskin  to  distin- 
guish the  true  Pre-Raphaelite  from  the  false.  “The  true 
work  represents  all  objects  exactly  as  they  would  appear 
in  nature,  in  the  position  and  at  the  distances  which  the 
arrangement  of  the  picture  supposes.  The  false  work 
represents  them  with  all  their  details  as  if  seen  through 
a microscope.  Examine  closely  the  ivy  on  the  door  in 
Mr.  Hunt’s  picture,  and  there  will  not  be  found  in  it  a 
single  clear  outline.  All  is  the  most  exquisite  mystery  of 
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Sandys.  Studies  for  “ Amor  Mundi 

“O  what’s  that  in  the  hollow,  so  pale  I quake  to  follow?”^ 
“O  that’s  a thin  dead  body  which  waits  the  eternal  term. 
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color;  becoming  reality  in  its  due  distance.  In  like  man- 
ner examine  the  small  gems  on  the  robe  of  the  figure. 
Not  one  will  be  made  out  in  form  and  yet  there  is  not 
one  of  all  those  minute  points  of  green  color,  but  has  two 
or  three  distinctly  varied  shades  of  green  in  it,  giving  it 
mysterious  value  and  lustre.  The  spurious  imitations  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  work  represent  the  most  minute 
leaves  and  other  objects  with  sharp  outlines  but  with  no 
variety  of  color,  and  with  none  of  the  concealment,  none 
of  the  infinity  of  nature.”  ^ 

This  is  Ruskin  at  his  best,  his  discriminating  vision  at 
work  and  his  mind  moving  along  simple  paths,  and  the 
test  prescribed  leaves  Sandys  in  a different  compart- 
ment of  art  history  from  that  occupied  by  the  original 
Brotherhood.  Sandys  was  in  no  sense  an  imitator  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelites,  having  too  scornful  a mind  for  imita- 
tion, and  his  clean-cut  method  was  his  own.  Still,  his 
detachment  from  his  subject  matter  did  lead  him  toward 
the  limitations  of  a merely  sound  technical  ability,  inno- 
cent of  the  peculiar  passion  of  insight  by  which  a greater 
master  enters  his  subject  and  reveals  it,  one  may  say, 
from  within.  Any  artist  who  is  not  chiefly  a decorator  is 
something  of  a mystic.  Sandys  was  chiefly  a decorator. 
In  the  illustration  to  Christina  Rossetti’s  poem  the  mys- 
tical element  so  characteristic  of  the  poet  and  so  win- 
somely  expressed  in  the  word  picture  is  entirely  absent. 
The  lovers,  except  for  their  costume,  might  be  a pair  of 
young  gods  on  Olympus.  Everything  human  is  alien  to 
them.  Rossetti,  Millais,  or  Hunt  would  have  empha- 
sized their  human  potentiality  for  suffering. 

This  pagan  detachment  is  seen  in  all  the  work  pro- 
duced by  Sandys,  from  the  simplest  of  his  portrait  draw- 

1 Modern  Painters,  Part  V,  Chap.  IV. 
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Sandts.  Illustration  to  “The  Death  of  King  Warwolp” 
Size  of  the  original  wood  engraving,  5^  X 4Y2  inches 
From  Once  a Week,  1862 
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ings  to  his  most  elaborate  composition.  Mystery  is  no 
part  of  his  intention,  and  mysteries  of  vision  and  feeling 
alike  are  dispersed  by  the  cold  clarity  of  his  intellectual 
process.  His  treatment  of  his  subjects  was  dictated  by 
an  inner  preference  for  balance,  order  and  calm.  In  his 
large  forms  he  omitted  details  that  interfered  with  a 
conception  of  beauty  nourished  by  his  acquaintance 
with  Greek  subjects,  and  he  balanced  the  serenity  of 
these  by  a multiplicity  of  small  closely  observed  acces- 
sories which  were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  vision 
of  the  whole.  His  rhythms  and  balanced  masses  pro- 
duced an  effect  of  immobility  even  when  he  was  depict- 
ing violent  action.  Therefore  he  must  be  regarded  as 
even  more  a decorator  than  an  illustrator. 

His  excellent  divisions  of  space  into  agreeably  related 
shapes,  his  clear  comprehension  of  simple  linear  bal- 
ance, his  lucid  and  harmonious  composition,  all  speak 
of  a natural  decorator.  He  was  a decorator  who  invari- 
ably illustrated  rather  than  expressed  emotion.  That 
was  his  quality.  Percy  H.  Bate,  in  his  account  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  and  their  followers,  defines  it  happily: 
‘‘Frederick  Sandys  strikes  a note  that  Rossetti  never 
did,  the  Wagnerian  note  of  the  tragedy  of  heroes  al- 
most superhuman,  elemental.’’  The  poignancy  of  bit- 
ter personal  human  grief  is  that  which  Sandys  omits 
from  his  tale  of  love  and  woe.  His  Medea  clutching  in 
anguish  at  her  beads  as  she  weaves  her  enchantments, 
fails  to  make  an  impression  of  suffering.  Nothing  suffers 
in  his  art,  and  the  observer  is  left  free  to  enjoy  the 
powerful  execution  and  the  abundant  illustrative  ma- 
terial without  experiencing  either  aesthetic  or  associative 
emotion. 

There  is  compensation  in  this  calmer  delight.  The  ar- 
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Sandys.  Illustration  to  “Rosamond,  Queen  of  the  Lombards” 
Size  of  the  original  wood  engraving,  514  X 41/2  inches 
From  Once  a Week,  1861 
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tist’s  treatment  of  hair  would  alone  serve  to  occupy  a 
mind  not  too  deeply  enlisted  by  realities.  Few  have 
drawn  hair  with  such  appreciation  of  its  beauty.  In  the 
Mater  Dolorosa  it  crinkles  in  little  curls  on  the  forehead, 
flows  in  crisp  waves  about  the  face,  and  the  crossed  hands 
clasp  it  to  the  breast  it  covers  as  a garment.  In  Miranda 
it  is  flung  over  one  shoulder  in  a heavy  curling  mass.  In 
the  Red  Cap  it  breaks  bounds  in  short  bewitching  waves 
and  tendrils.  Even  the  portrait  studies  in  which  the 
original  hair  obviously  is  of  the  tamer  kind,  show  it 
whispering  and  hinting  of  wild  escapes  toward  wave  and 
curl.  The  light  flickers  on  it,  hesitates,  lingers,  flashes. 
The  shadows  are  dense  and  define  its  mass.  Beautiful  as 
it  is,  however,  it  is  coldly  and  impersonally  observed,  a 
just  judgment  and  not  an  impassioned  eulogy.  The  little 
pale  strands  floating  across  the  high  foreheads  of  the 
Flemish  Primitives  have  more  power  to  stir  the  sources 
of  feeling. 

In  all  accounts  of  his  life  the  story  is  told  of  his  clever 
satire  of  Millais’  Academy  picture  of  1857  — Sir  I sum- 
bras  at  the  Ford.  His  brilliant  drawing  represented  Mil- 
lais, Rossetti  and  Holman  Hunt  riding  upon  a donkey 
inscribed  ‘M.  R.  Oxen”  and  intended  to  represent  Rus- 
kin.  This  was  a jibe  at  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood 
and  more  especially  at  Ruskin’s  support  of  its  princi- 
ples. It  fairly  typifies  Sandys’  attitude  toward  all  or- 
ganizations and  their  friendly  supporters.  The  compos- 
ite character  of  his  art  is  dominated  by  an  impersonality 
so  extreme  as  to  become  practically  a personal  and  dis- 
tinguishing trait.  He  could  not  so  greatly  admire  as  to 
lose  his  critical  temper  of  mind. 

Sandys  employed  simple  methods  of  a kind  easily 
understood  by  the  public.  He  has  described  the  way  in 
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A satire  of  Millais's  painting  “ Sir  Isumbras  at  the  Ford  ” 
Drawing  in  pen  and  ink  upon  a zinc  plate 


which  he  set  to  work  at  making  a chalk  portrait.  “I 
first  faintly  outline  the  features,  and  then,  very  lightly, 
with  cotton  wool,  I put  a flat  even  tint,  over  the  whole 
face.  It  is  something  like  a flat  wash  in  water-color  only 
there  is  a little  more  color.  Then  only  do  I begin  to 
work  up  the  features,  with  black  and  an  ordinary  red 
chalk  only.”  This  peaceful  process  naturally  permitted 
much  of  the  first  sharp  impression  to  evaporate  from  the 
artist’s  mind,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  friendliest 
critics  lay  more  stress  on  the  refinement  and  precision 
of  the  execution  than  upon  the  vitality  of  the  physi- 
ognonw  in  these  chalk  drawings. 

The  method  in  his  woodcuts  is  more  direct  and  vig- 
orous. After  making  his  preliminary  drawing  in  pen  and 
ink  on  millboard,  he  worked  directly  on  the  block,  draw- 
ing his  design  line  by  line  with  a fine  brush  and  Indian 
ink.  His  work  was  admirably  adapted  to  reproduction, 
and  though  his  fame  has  been  said  to  rest  upon  his 
portraits  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they  will  keep  his 
memory  fresh  so  long  as  the  illustrations.  Although 
he  noted  fine  points  of  character  his  tendency  was  to 
ennoble  common  forms  and  thus  destroy  idiosyncrasy. 
He  had  much  in  common  with  the  French  artist,  Al- 
phonse Legros,  and  would  have  been  capable  of  a 
draughtsmanship  no  less  broad  had  he  received  the 
austere  training  of  a French  craftsman.  As  it  was  he 
remarkably  demonstrated  the  ability  of  a classic  mind 
to  work  within  the  limitations  of  a romantic  school. 
The  supernatural  Chinese  educator  of  the  reign  of 
Huang-Ti  bade  his  pupils  who  sought  to  learn  the 
secret  of  immortality  to  keep  their  minds  supreme  and 
not  to  waste  their  vitality  or  fail  to  control  their 
thought.  Sandys  obeyed  this  teaching. 
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TWO  UNPUBLISHED  WHISTLERS 


By  CAMPBELL  DODGSON 

Keeper  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum. 


HE  British  Museum  received,  in  December 
1916,  two  gifts  which  are  likely  to  interest 
the  readers  of  this  review.  Both  of  them  are 
unrecorded  minor  works  of  Whistler.  It  was 
a great  surprise  to  find  in  a parcel  of  French  etchings  of 
small  value,  chiefly  by  Lalanne,  which  a visitor  brought 
in  one  day,  a wholly  unknown  early  etching  by  Whistler, 
as  fully  authenticated  by  signature  and  date  (1858)  as 
one  could  wish  any  etching  to  be.  The  reproduction 
shows  at  once  what  it  is:  a rejected  first  attempt  at  the 
title  to  the  French  Set,  for  which  the  well-known  etching 
of  the  same  subject,  treated  differently  and  oblong  in 
shape  (Wedmore  20,  Kennedy  25),  was  afterwards  sub- 
stituted. It  contains  the  same  elements  as  the  published 
title,  a group  of  French  lads  and  lasses  watching  the 
artist  as  he  sketches,  but  they  are  differently  combined, 
and  some  adults  are  also  present.  The  artist,  wishing 
to  conceal  his  identity  more  effectually  than  by  merely 
wearing  a wide-brimmed  hat,  has  turned  his  back  to 
the  spectator.  The  three  young  people  to  the  left  of  the 
artists  form  a charming  group;  the  rest  of  the  figures 
are  somewhat  gauche  and  lanky.  The  inscriptions  are 
just  the  same  as  on  the  published  plate,  except  that 
‘‘  Treize  eaux-fortes,”  instead  of  ‘‘Douze”  are  announced, 
the  title  itself  being  reckoned  among  the  etchings 
which  compose  the  set,  whereas  afterwards  it  was  not 
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Whistler.  Title  to  the  French  Set 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  6^4  X Wie  inches 
In  the  British  Museum 
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Whistler.  Thomas  Way.  No.  3 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6^^  X 3 inches 
In  the  British  Museum 
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counted  as  belonging  to  the  number.  Several  letters  in 
the  inscription,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  etched  in  reverse, 
and  this  may  have  been  a contributory  cause  of  the  re- 
jection of  the  plate,  though  the  principal  reason,  no 
doubt,  was  Whistler’s  dissatisfaction  with  the  compo- 
sition on  purely  artistic  grounds. 

The  impression,  probably  unique,  though  more  cau- 
tiously described  by  some  former  owner  as  tres  rare,  is 
beautifully  fresh  and  well  preserved,  with  a narrow  mar- 
gin. It  is  in  dark-brown  ink,  nearly  black,  with  some 
tone  left  all  over  the  surface,  and  printed  on  a sub- 
stantial white  paper.  The  shape  of  the  plate  is  irreg- 
ular; it  varies  in  height  from  154  to  156  millimetres, 
and  in  width  from  106  to  107  (size,  in  inches,  about  6} 
inches  by  4/e).  The  etching,  which  belonged  to  the 
late  Mr.  Dennis  Paul,  of  Leicester,  was  generously 
presented  to  the  Museum  by  his  family,  after  its  great 
interest  and  rarity  had  been  pointed  out  to  them. 

Another  scarce  Whistler  item,  which  may  fitly  be 
recorded  at  the  same  time,  is  an  impression  from  an  un- 
published and  cancelled  lithograph,  which  is  a third 
portrait  study  of  Thomas  Way,  belonging  to  the  same 
set  as  Nos.  107  and  108  of  the  catalogue  of  lithographs. 
It  is  not  there  described,  and  is  supposed  to  exist  in 
no  other  state,  the  work  having  been  cancelled  on  the 
stone.  Two  impressions,  at  least,  are  known,  which 
came  to  light  at  the  sales  of  the  collections  of  the  two 
Ways,  father  and  son  respectively.  One  of  these  im- 
pressions, from  the  late  Mr.  T.  R.  Way’s  collection,  has 
been  given  to  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Harold  J.  L. 
Wright.  It  is  on  India  paper,  measuring  8j  by  6 inches, 
laid  down  on  plate  paper,  and  the  actual  size  of  the  work 
is  about  6|  by  3 inches. 
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SOME  MERYON  DRAWINGS 
IN  THE  MacGEORGE  COLLECTION 


By  william  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 

Author  of  “French  Etchers  of  the  Second  Empire,”  “The  Van  de  Veldes,” 
and  “ The  Etchings  of  Jacob  Ruysdael.” 


ERYON,  it  has  often  been  pointed  out,  was 
not  an  etcher  of  the  type  of  Rembrandt  or 
Whistler.  He  was  rather  an  etcher-engraver, 
first  making  careful  drawings  of  his  subjects, 
and  then  reproducing  these,  instead  of  etching  his 
plates  directly  from  nature.  Hence  any  study  of  his 
work  as  an  etcher  is  incomplete  without  some  consid- 
eration of  him  as  a draughtsman,  in  the  stricter  sense. 
Fortunately,  material  is  not  lacking.  Meryon  saved 
many,  if  not  all,  of  his  drawings,  and  these  were  treas- 
ured by  friends,  such  as  Niel,  his  patron;  Salacis,  his  old 
ship  companion;  and  Burty,  his  earliest  critic  and  cata- 
loguer, into  whose  hands  they  passed  either  before  or 
after  his  death.  When  these  original  owners  died,  or 
their  collections  were  dispersed,  the  drawings  came  into 
possession  of  other  collectors,  like  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Hey- 
wood,  chiefly  on  the  English  side  of  the  Channel.  But 
gradually  the  majority  were  reassembled  in  the  col- 
lection of  one  man,  the  late  B.  B.  MacGeorge,  of  Glas- 
gow, who,  more  than  any  other,  is  entitled  to  the  first 
rank  among  Meryon  collectors.  In  addition  to  an 
unrivalled  group  of  the  etchings  themselves,  — always 
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in  the  finest  impressions,  and  often  in  uniciiie  proofs,  — 
Mr.  MacGeorge  managed  to  secure  more  than  sixty  of 
the  drawings  — by  far  the  greatest  number  in  any 
collection  in  the  world,  public  or  private.  That  these 
extraordinary  documents,  bearing  so  intimate  a rela- 
tion to  the  greatest  work  produced  on  copper  in  modern 
times,  should  not  have  been  bought  en  bloc  by  some 
American  museum,  when  the  entire  MacGeorge  Gol- 
Icction  was  brought  to  this  country  last  spring  to  l)c 
sold,  after  its  owner’s  death,  quite  passes  comprehen- 
sion. For  Meryon’s  place  is  to-day  assured  beyond  any 
possible  question,  and  the  value  of  such  a collection, 
which  in  all  probability  can  never  be  duplicated,  for 
the  study  of  his  original  and  solitary  genius,  is  too 
obvious  to  require  any  special  emphasis. 

Intci’est  naturally  centers  in  the  di-awings  which 
Meryon  made  for  his  series  of  Eaux-Fortes  sur  Paris, 
but  these  wei'o  by  no  means  his  first  essays.  Even  at 
Passy,  whei*e  he  was  sent  to  school  at  the  age  of  five, 
he  received  some  elementary  lessons  in  the  use  of  the 
pencil,  from  a master-  who  had  studied  in  the  studio  of 
a landscape  painter;  and,  on  his  first  cruise  as  a naval 
cadet,  on  the  Montebello,  he  was  already  busy  making 
drawings  at  the  various  IMediterTanean  ports  he  visited 
— among  them  one  of  the  choragic  monument  of  Ly- 
sicrates,  of  which  he  later  made  use  in  his  etching  of  the 
Capucin  convent  at  Athens,  and  another  of  the  fr-ieze 
of  the  temple  of  Theseus.  Later,  on  his  return  to  Tou- 
lon, he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  a professor 
in  that  city,  M.  Cordovan,  a well-known  painter  of 
southern  landscapes,  from  whom  he  learned  facility  of 
execution.  He  is  also  said  to  have  acquired  from  the 
same  master  the  peculiar  style  that  characterizes  the 
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RYON.  Study  for  “L’Abside  de  Notre-Uame  de  Paris” 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  M.  Knoedler  & Co. 


numerous  studies  which  he  made  on  his  next  cruise, 
when  he  visited  the  South  Seas  on  the  corvette  Le 
Rhin,  and  which  served  as  the  basis  of  several  etchings 
in  later  years.  They  have  a soft  and  woolly  look,  but 
they  are  already  correct  and  delicate  in  drawing. 

When,  at  the  end  of  this  cruise,  which  lasted  four 
years,  Meryon,  through  a combination  of  circumstances, 
abandoned  the  sailor’s  profession,  he  went  to  Paris  to 
complete  his  artistic  education,  and  took  a studio  in 
the  Rue  Hautefeuille. 

“He  soon  struck  up  an  acquaintance,  ” writes  Burty, 
“with  a painter  employed  at  the  War  Office,  by  name 
Phelippes,  formerly  a pupil  of  David,  and  asked  him 
to  give  him  lessons.  The  seriousness  of  this  professor 
greatly  impressed  him.  Not  only  did  he  make  him  care- 
fully copy  in  charcoal,  and  with  the  pencil,  the  plaster 
casts  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Olympian  Jupiter, 
but,  what  was  even  of  more  importance,  he  explained  to 
him  their  merits,  and  taught  him  to  appreciate  their 
beauties.”  ^ 

Not  that  Meryon  ever  acquired  any  undue  reverence 
for  the  great  masters,  whose  works  he  studied,  and 
occasionally  copied,  in  the  Louvre. 

“I  well  remember,”  says  the  same  writer,  “his  giv- 
ing me  a drawing  in  red  chalk,  which  he  had  copied 
with  minute  exactness  from  the  marvellous  drawing 
from  the  hand  of  Raphael,  representing  Psyche  hold- 
ing in  her  hands  a crystal  vase,  and  his  saying,  ^ In  my 
copy  I have  been  obliged  to  correct  one  of  the  eyes, 
which  is  not  in  its  proper  position.’  ” 

Such  preparation  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  Meryon 

^ Charles  Meryon,  Sailor,  Engraver  and  Etcher.  By  Philippe  Burty. 
London,  1879,  pp.  6,  7. 
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Meryon.  Finished  Drawing  for  the  Etching,  “L’Abside  de  Notre-Dame  de  Paris’ 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  M.  Knoedler  & Co. 


to  become,  at  once,  an  important  historical  and  allegori- 
cal painter,  which  was  his  premature  ambition;  but  it 
stood  him  in  excellent  stead  when,  discovering  that  he 
had  Daltonism,  a disease  of  the  eyes  which  caused  him 
to  confuse  certain  colors,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
painting  and  turned  to  etching.  He  soon  acquired  the 
technique  of  this  art  from  Eugene  Blery,  whose  work 
he  admired;  then,  after  a brief  period  spent  in  study- 
ing and  copying  the  Dutch  seventeenth-century  etchers 
— and  particularly  Zeeman,  who  also  suggested  the 
subject  itself  — he  was  ready  to  embark  on  his  great 
enterprise,  the  Eaux-Fortes  sur  Paris. 

Of  the  drawings  for  this  series,  there  are  two  general 
classes:  first,  the  earlier  preliminary  studies,  or  con- 
structive drawings,  in  which  he  worked  out  his  design  ex- 
perimentally, from  nature,  copying  various  details  with 
the  greatest  fidelity,  and  making  copious  notes;  second, 
the  finished  drawings  which  Meryon  followed  with  ab- 
solute exactitude  when,  his  composition  completed  in 
all  its  details,  he  came  to  etch  the  plate  itself.  The  fin- 
ished drawings  are  often  of  extraordinary  beauty.  Those 
for  L’ Arche  da  Pont  N otre-Dame  and  Saint-Etienne-du~ 
Mont,  for  example,  rival  the  etchings  themselves,  al- 
though of  quite  another  color,  quality,  and  texture  — 
hence,  also,  of  quite  another  emotional  and  imaginative 
effect  — and  show  that  Meryon  was  as  great  a mas- 
ter with  the  pencil  as  with  the  needle  and  the  burin. 
Every  line  in  them  is  made  definitely  with  a hard,  sharp 
point,  even  in  the  most  distant  detail;  and,  thanks  to 
Zeeman,  no  doubt,  there  is  no  longer  any  of  that  soft- 
ness and  woolliness  that  we  noticed  in  the  South  Seas 
studies.  But,  rough  and  summary  as  they  usually  are, 
the  slighter  constructive  drawings  are  of  far  greater 
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Meryon.  Drawing  for  “Le  Petit  Pont” 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  M.  Knoedler  & Co. 


interest  and  significance  for  the  student  of  Meryon’s 
art,  since  in  them  he  is  confronted  with  the  pictorial 
intention  of  the  artist  in  its  primitive,  simplest  form. 
Sometimes,  too,  when  there  are  several  sketches  of  the 
same  subject,  with  variations,  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
the  successive  steps  by  which  the  masterpiece  built 
itself  up  in  Meryon’s  mind  — that  marvellous  mind  in 
which  the  imaginative  faculty  worked  with  such  ex- 
traordinary independence  and  originality,  even  when 
dealing  with  the  fixed  and  familiar  aspects  of  a great 
city’s  architecture. 

Meryon’s  method  of  making  these  preliminary 
sketches  is  well  known,  since  it  has  been  described  by 
both  Haden  and  Burty. 

“He  seldom  made  a complete  drawing  on  the  spot,” 
writes  the  latter.  “He  fixed  on  his  subject,  and  then 
went  patiently  every  day  at  the  same  hour,  and  drew  on 
small  pieces  of  paper  studies  of  the  various  portions, 
rigorously  exact  in  their  details.  These  he  either  stuck 
together  when  he  returned  home,  or  else  made  a draw- 
ing from  them.  The  sergents-de-ville  who  made  him  move 
on,  the  curious  ones  who  gathered  round  him,  irritated 
him  exceedingly,  and  made  his  work  very  unpleasant 
to  himself.  He  used  a very  hard,  fine-pointed  pencil.  He 
held  this  pencil  as  one  holds  a burin,  and  he  worked  with 
it  in  light,  incisive  strokes  from  the  bottom  upwards.”  ^ 

Questioned  as  to  the  reason  for  the  latter  peculiarity, 
he  answered  his  friend  Salacis : — 

“Are  not  houses  built  from  the  bottom  up?  Why  do 
you  wish  that  I should  reproduce  them  by  reversing 
the  process?” 

1 Charles  Meryon,  Sailor,  Engraver  and  Etcher.  By  Philippe  Burty. 
London,  1879,  pp.  11,  12. 
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Haden’s  account  agrees  with  Burty’s  in  every  par- 
ticular : — 

'‘First  he  made,  not  a sketch,  but  a number  of 
sketches,  generally  on  vellum  two  or  three  inches  square, 
of  parts  of  his  picture,  which  he  put  together  and  ar- 
ranged into  an  harmonious  whole,  which  whole  he  first 
bit  in  and  then  worked  into  completeness  with  the  dry- 
point  and  burin.  What  is  singular  and  a proof  of  his 
concentrativeness  is,  that  the  result  has  none  of  the 
artificial  character  usual  to  this  kind  of  treatment,  but 
is  always  broad  and  simple,  and  the  poetical  motive  is 
never  lost  sight  of.” 

In  spite  of  this  agreement  between  two  men  so  well 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject,  I am  inclined  to  ques- 
tion, in  part  at  least,  one  statement  which  they  both 
make.  It  is  that  Meryon  habitually  made  his  sketches 
in  parts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper,  then  stuck  these 
bits  together  so  as  to  form  a whole  composition.  Some 
few  were  undoubtedly  made  in  this  way,  such  as  the 
slight  but  charming  study  of  the  Rue  des  Chantres, 
which  is  in  three  sections.  But  the  great  majority 
seem  to  have  been  drawn  on  single  sheets,  though  these 
were  folded  in  such  a way  as  to  form  a small  pad, 
easily  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  — a proceeding 
necessitated  by  the  furtive  manner  in  which  Meryon, 
annoyed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  official  interference  and 
the  idle  curiosity  of  bystanders,  was  obliged  to  work. 
The  hard  creases  of  the  folds  make  it  appear,  indeed, 
at  first  sight,  that  the  paper  or  vellum  had  been  cut. 
But  one  has  only  to  examine  such  a study  as  that  for 
La  Tour  de  VHorloge,  for  example,  to  see  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  Some  cuts,  it  is  true,  have  been  made  in  it, 
and  patches  pasted  over  them.  But  these  are  irregular 
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in  size  and  shape,  and  clearly  were  made  afterwards, 
in  the  attempt  to  correct  his  drawing  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  economize  his  paper.  For  Meryon,  who  had 
quickly  dissipated  his  small  inheritance  from  his  mother, 
was  already  in  the  depths  of  poverty  at  this  period,  and 
occupied  a dark  garret  in  the  Rue  Saint-Etienne-du- 
Mont,  where  the  rooms  followed  each  other  like  the 
cabins  in  a vessel.  From  his  window  he  had  that  view 
of  the  church  of  Saint-Etienne,  which  he  has  immortal- 
ized in  his  etching,  and  his  record  of  which,  as  Wedmore 
says,  is  so  absolutely  and  delicately  faithful. 

Sometimes,  as  is  well  known,  Meryon  sketched  an 
object  from  different  points  of  view,  then  combined 
the  drawings  on  the  principle,  as  he  himself  stated  it, 
that  ‘‘it  is  often  in  this  way  that  the  mind  works  when 
the  object  is  no  longer  before  our  eyes,  and  the  picture 
is  composed  from  memory.”  Meryon,  thus,  in  a sense, 
anticipates  our  most  advanced  school  of  modern  art, 
and  treats  the  spectator  to  a double  view,  revealing  to 
him,  from  a single  angle  of  vision,  what  he  would,  in 
nature,  see  only  in  successive  stages.  The  best  example 
of  this  novel  and,  in  his  hands,  highly  successful,  pro- 
cedure, is  the  very  first  plate  of  the  Eaux-Fortes  sur 
Paris,  — Lc  Petit  Pont.  Meryon  made  two  sketches  of  this 
bridge  and  its  surroundings,  one  from  the  water’s  edge, 
the  other  from  the  roadway.  In  the  former,  which  was 
the  earlier,  and  which  is  reproduced  herewith,  there  was 
not  enough  elevation  in  the  towers  of  Notre-Dame,  so 
he  made  a second  study,  showing  the  towers  as  they 
are  in  the  etching,  and  combined  it,  very  ingeniously, 
with  the  first. 

Still  other  differences  will  be  noted  between  the 
first  sketch  and  the  etching  of  Le  Petit  Pont.  For  in- 
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Meryon.  Study  for  ‘‘La  Pompe  Notre-Dame  ” from  under  the  Arch 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


stance,  the  artist  has  boldly  foreshortened  the  line  of 
houses  extending  across  the  back  of  the  plate,  massing 
the  roofs  at  the  left  up  under  the  towers,  narrowing 
the  spaces  between  the  windows  and  doors  in  the  ma- 
sonry wall,  and  turning  some  of  these  windows,  seen 
through  the  central  arch  of  the  bridge,  into  crenella- 
tions.  The  bridge,  too,  is  shortened,  the  construction  of 
its  arches  and  piers  altered,  the  total  effect  of  all  these 
changes  being  to  transform  a rather  monotonous  study, 
composed  too  exclusively  of  long  horizontal  lines,  into 
the  magnificently  massive  design  of  the  etching,  in 
which  the  horizontals  are  now  balanced  by  the  upward 
thrust  of  the  towers,  and  the  strong  vertical  accents  of 
the  black  shadows  in  doors  and  windows. 

Although  Le  Petit  Pont  was  the  first  published  plate 
in  the  Eaux-Fortes  sur  Paris,  it  was  neither  the  first 
planned  nor  the  first  executed.  In  Mes  Observations  . . . 
Meryon  says  that  it  had  originally  been  his  intention 
to  begin  the  series  with  La  Pompe  N otre-Dame.  Then 
why  did  he  turn  aside  to  make  his  initial  experiment 
with  Arche  du  Po7it  N otre-Dame  f I think  this  ques- 
tion is  answered  by  a drawing  which  was  included  in 
the  MacGeorge  Collection,  and  which,  so  far  as  I know, 
is  here  reproduced  for  the  first  time.  This  superb  sketch, 
which  suggests  an  architectural  fantasy  by  Piranesi, 
is  described  in  the  catalogue  as  a study  for  La  Pompe, 
but  it  is  equally  a study  for  L^ Arche,  since  the  two  are 
combined  here  in  one  striking  composition. 

Evidently,  Meryon,  still  in  a tentative  mood,  pon- 
dered for  some  time  over  the  handling  of  this  double 
motive,  and  worked  hard  on  his  sketch.  The  trouble 
was,  apparently,  that,  from  the  point  of  view  he  had 
chosen,  the  arch  tended  to  dwarf  the  pump,  which  also 
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Meryon.  Study  for  “L’Arche  du  Pont  Notre-Dame’ 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  M.  Knoedler  & Co. 


appeared  somewhat  scpiat  in  perspective.  He  desired 
to  give  it  greater  importance  and  elevation,  but  the 
frame  of  the  arch  interfered.  Several  times;  as  the  only 
partly  erased  marks  on  the  paper  indicate,  Meryon  arbi- 
trarily raised  the  upper  line  of  the  arch,  in  order  to  gain 
more  space;  but  he  never  succeeded  in  getting  the  open- 
ing high  enough  to  accommodate  the  tower,  whose 
sharp  metal  vane  and  the  corner  of  whose  cornice  thrust 
right  up  into  the  masonry,  as  he  finally  left  the  sketch, 
unfinished.  Eventually,  of  course,  he  solved  the  prob- 
lem by  removing  the  arch  altogether  and  raising  the 
tower  two  stories  al)ove  the  roofs  of  the  sheds,  with- 
out, in  our  oihnion,  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
design.  But  this  was  not  his  first  manceuvre.  As  he 
worked  on  his  drawing,  the  motive  of  the  arch  had 
clearly  become  more  interesting  and  important  to  him 
than  that  of  the  pump  itself,  with  which  he  had  started; 
and,  allowing  himself  temporarily  to  be  deflected  from 
his  original  purpose,  he  made  that  magnificent  plate  — 
the  most  masterly  of  all  from  a technical  point  of  view 
• — L’ Arche  du  Pont  Notre-Dame, 

In  this  plate  Meryon  all  but  eliminated  the  pump, 
a few  of  whose  wooden  supports  are,  however,  seen 
close  against  the  masonry  of  the  arch  at  the  left.  The 
way  in  which  he  managed  this  feat,  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  other,  — the  removal  of  the  arch,  — 
since,  theoretically,  one  had  merely  to  step  through  the 
arch,  is  interesting  in  the  extreme. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  view  of  the  arch  is  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  in  the  original  drawing.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  Meryon  has  moved  a little  further  to  the 
right,  thus  losing  the  interior  of  the  arch  on  the  right 
side,  and  gaining  a somewhat  broader  view  of  it  on  the 
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left,  though  not  all  the  interior  on  that  side  is  shown. 
Now  this  shifting  of  position  should,  by  all  the  laws 
of  optics,  have  brought  the  pump  and  the  quay,  from 
which  it  projected,  still  more  squarely  into  view.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  what  we  get  is  a sweeping  view  down 
the  river  towards  the  Tour  de  I’Horloge  and  the  Pont- 
Neuf,  neither  of  which  was  visible  in  the  early  sketch. 
The  only  way  he  could  possibly  have  secured  this  view, 
was  by  moving  farther  — considerably  farther  — not 
to  the  right  side  of  the  arch,  but  to  the  left.  Hence  it  is 
clear  that  what  Meryon  did,  was  to  combine  the  two 
views  in  a single,  purely  ideal,  representation  of  the 
structure. 

The  finished  drawing  for  L' Arche  du  Pont  Notre- 
Dame  differs  in  a number  of  interesting  particulars 
from  the  preliminary  rough  sketch.  The  piles  of  the 
pump  are  shortened  so  that  more  of  the  building  above 
is  seen;  the  towers  of  the  Tour  de  THorloge  are  lowered; 
all  the  architecture  seen  through  the  arch  — including 
the  Pont-Neuf  ■ — is  rendered  more  distant  and  there- 
fore smaller;  the  scaffold  on  the  left  is  less  elevated;  the 
figures  are  eliminated;  and  there  is  much  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  detail  at  the  right,  where  a tarpaulin  is  re- 
moved and  a knotted  rope,  with  a man  on  a swinging 
seat,  is  substituted  for  a long  pole.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  to  us  that,  wonderful  as  it  is,  this  finished  draw- 
ing, to  which  the  etching  itself  corresponds  absolutely, 
is  less  impressive,  architecturally,  than  the  earlier 
sketch,  the  only  real  improvement  being  the  deepening 
of  the  distance  through  the  arch,  and  the  consequent 
enhancing  of  the  atmospheric  effect. 

To  the  preliminary  study  for  La  Tour  de  VHorloge  I 
have  already  referred  in  passing.  It  differs  from  the 
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finished  drawing,  and  from  the  etching  based  upon  it, 
in  a structural  sense,  chiefly  in  the  depth  of  the  fore- 
ground, which  was  improved  later  by  being  consider- 
ably reduced.  In  the  case  of  Le  Pont-Neuf,  it  is  the  fin- 
ished drawing  which  offers  a particular  point  of  interest 
for  the  student.  It  is  the  only  finished  drawing  in  the 
entire  series  that  is  reversed  from  the  etching,  the  etch- 
ing itself,  as  in  all  Meryon’s  views  of  Paris,  appearing 
as  in  nature.  Yet  the  preliminary  study  for  Le  Pont- 
Neuf  is  not  reversed.  Meryon,  in  this  instance,  there- 
fore, seems  to  have  altered  his  usual  method  of  pro- 
cedure. This,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  practice  of 
other  etchers,  was  to  make  his  drawing  from  nature, 
then  to  reverse  it  by  means  of  a mirror,  when  he  came 
to  place  it  on  the  plate.  In  this  single  instance,  how- 
ever, he  appears  to  have  used  his  mirror  in  making  his 
finished  drawing,  and  then  to  have  made  his  etching 
directly  upon  the  plate,  though  his  reason  for  such  an 
experiment  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Another  interesting  question  is  raised  by  the  pair  of 
drawings  — both  highly  finished  as  far  as  they  go  — 
for  Le  Stryge.  Why  Meryon,  in  this  instance,  should 
have  made  two  drawings,  one  containing  the  Stryge 
itself  and  the  Tour  Saint- Jacques,  the  other  the  houses 
and  the  birds,  is  not  clear,  unless  he  had  at  one  time 
the  intention  of  printing  it  from  two  plates  also  — pos- 
sibly in  color,  as  he  was  so  fond  of  doing  with  his  decora- 
tive designs  and  verses.  It  is  perhaps  significant  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  he  followed  the  same  order 
when  he  came  to  put  this  subject  on  the  plate,  and 
that  the  first  state  corresponds  exactly  to  the  half  com- 
pleted drawing  which  shows  the  birds  and  house. 

A little  drawing  which  stirs  our  curiosity,  is  that  num- 
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Meryon.  Finished  Drawing  for  the  Etching,  “Le  Pont-Neuf” 
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Meryon.  Drawing  for  “Le  Stryge” 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  M.  Knoedler  & Co. 
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Mekyon.  Drawing  for  “Le  Stryge” 
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bered  144  in  the  catalogue  of  the  MacGeorge  Collec- 
tion. It  is  described  there  as  a Study  of  old  houses  in 
Paris,  probably  referring  to  the  etching  ‘La  Rue  des 
Mauvais  Gargons.’  Perhaps  this  is  the  case,  though 
when  one  conies  to  examine  it  closely  the  resemblance 
is  seen  to  be  largely  superficial.  If  Meryon  did  actu- 
ally use  this  drawing  in  making  his  etching  — and  one 
actually  exists  for  it  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ‘ 
Atherton  Curtis  — he  almost  entirely  reconstructed 
the  architecture.  That  he  felt  free  to  make  changes  as 
occasion  required,  is  shown  by  what  he  wrote  to  Burty 
d propos  of  La  Rue  des  Toiles,  Bourges,  a drawing  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  Ancienne  Habitation  a Bourges, 
belonged  to  Mr.  MacGeorge : — 

“All  the  upper  portions  of  the  houses  are  true  to 
nature;  the  lower  parts  had,  however,  been  so  dis- 
guised by  modern  restorations,  that  I obtained  from 
other  quarters  of  the  town  details  which  would  best 
accord  with  the  upper  stories.’’ 

How  important  it  is  that  one  should  study  Meryon’s 
drawings  in  conjunction  with  his  etchings,  is  shown  by 
the  plate  of  Le  Pont-au-Change.  In  the  first  state  of  this 
plate  there  is  no  balloon  in  the  sky,  which  is  but  a blank 
space;  so  that,  without  evidence  to  the  contrary,  one 
would  be  disposed  to  believe  that  this  balloon,  which 
appears  with  the  sky  in  the  second  state,  was  merely  a 
fantastic  afterthought,  forming  no  part  of  the  artist’s 
original  conception.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
balloon  occurs  not  only  in  the  finished  drawing,  but  in 
the  preliminary  study  as  well,  showing  how  firmly 
rooted  in  his  mind,  from  the  very  start,  was  its  symbolic 
significance,  as  expressed  in  the  poem  entitled  “L’Espe- 
rance,”  which  he  wrote  to  accompany  this  plate. 
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Meryon.  Study  of  Old  Houses  in  Paris,  probably 
REFERRING  TO  THE  ETCHING,  “ La  RuE  DES 
MaUVAIS  GARgONS’” 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  M.  Knoedler  & Co. 
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Eleven  states  of  Le  Pont-au-Change  have  usually  been 
described  in  catalogues  of  Meryon’s  etchings.  But  in 
the  MacGeorge  Collection  were  two  proofs  of  what 
apparently  constitutes  a true  state  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh,  though  M.  Delteil,  who  lists  one  of  these 
impressions,  does  not  so  rate  it.  It  represents  an  inter- 
mediate stage  between  the  effacing  of  the  balloon  and 
the  introduction  of  the  flight  of  birds.  Both  these  proofs 
were  touched  by  the  artist  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
acquire  almost  the  interest  and  significance  of  drawings. 
The  first,  which  came  originally  from  the  collection  of 
Burty,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  Meryon  himself,  is 
thus  described  in  the  Burty-Huish  catalogue : — 

“In  the  empty  space  in  the  sky  he  [Meryon]  had 
drawn,  with  a very  finely-pointed  pencil,  what  his 
fancy,  like  Hamlet’s,  saw  there : the  clouds  were  formed 
of  the  fleshy  forms  of  women  recumbent  and  asleep; 
over  one  of  them  a serpent  hung  his  huge  snake-like 
coils  also  combining  to  form  the  clouds.  Above  was  de- 
picted one  of  the  Isles  of  Polynesia,  covered  with  lofty 
palm-trees.  Towards  this  a chariot,  as  it  might  be  that 
of  the  sun,  ascended.  A man  also  threw  himself  into 
space ; this  Meryon  gravely  said  was  ‘ le  sort  qui  attend 
le  mortel  trop  ambitieux.’  Nothing  could  excel  the 
originality  and  brightness  of  these  luminous  spots  in 
the  darkened  brain  of  this  poet  — acquired,  however, 
only  at  rare  intervals,  and  rarely  taking  a form  which 
admitted  of  their  being  composed  into  a harmonious 
whole.” 

The  figures  thus  tentatively  suggested  bear  a striking 
resemblance  to  those  actually  introduced  into  the  plate 
of  Le  Minister e de  la  Marine,  where  they  have  always 
seemed  the  first,  unmistakable  evidence  of  Meryon’s 
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Meryon.  Finished  Drawing  for  the  Etching, 
“Ancienne  Habitation  a Botjrges” 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  M.  Knoedler  & Co. 
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madness  encroaching  upon  his  art.  This  unique  proof 
of  Le  Pont-au-Change,  appears,  however,  to  carry  the 
progress  of  his  malady  one  step  farther  back.  Already 
these  hallucinatory  figures  were  beginning  to  haunt  him, 
but  as  yet  he  was  able  to  resist  their  insane  appeal. 
In  their  stead  he  introduced  the  flight  of  birds,  which 
Burty  describes  as  albatrosses  and  wild  ducks,  though 
they,  too,  apparently  had  their  origin  in  a delusion. 
For,  says  Burty,  “ Meryon  was  infected,  even  thus  early, 
with  an  idea  that,  at  the  close  of  day,  eagles  and  other 
birds  of  prey  were  let  loose  from  the  Tuileries,  whose 
threatening  flight  carried  trouble  into  the  peaceful 
minds  of  the  citizens,  and  recalled  to  them  the  triumph 
of  the  coup  d’Mat  of  1851.”  Readers  of  the  Quarterly 
will  recall  similar  remarks,  on  the  same  subject,  which 
Meryon  made  to  Baudelaire  ^ at  their  first  meeting. 

A second  proof  of  the  same  state,  with  the  clouds 
drawn  in  in  pencil,  but  without  the  mythological  fig- 
ures, was  also  included  in  the  MacGeorge  Collection, 
having  originally  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  Mery- 
on’s  friend  and  patron,  M.  Niel. 

What  infinite  pains  Meryon  took  in  the  execution 
of  his  architectural  etchings,  is  shown  by  the  numerous 
studies  he  made  of  details.  There  were  sheets  covered 
with  such  studies  and  explanatory  notes  in  the  Mac- 
George Collection,  and  only  the  minute  scale  on  which 
they  were  drawn  prevents  their  being  shown  here. 
Especially  full  was  the  preliminary  work  for  Le  Petit 
Pont  and  for  College  Henri  IV. 

This  large  plate  was  a commission  from  Meryon’s 
two  old  friends,  Philipon  and  Salacis.  A considerable 

^ Meryon  and  Baudelaire.  By  William  Aspenwall  Bradley.  The 
Print-Collector' s Quarterly,  Vol.  I,  No.  5,  pp.  587-609. 
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Meryon.  Finished  Drawing  for  the  Etching,  “Le  Pont-au 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  M.  Knoedler  & Co. 
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portion  of  it  is  fantastically  conceived,  the  rest  being 
most  faithfully  exact.  Mr.  Burty  once  had  in  his  pos- 
session sketches  of  several  portions  of  the  subject,  an 
these,  like  so  much  else,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
MacGeorge.  Meryon  wrote  a long  letter  describing  this 
extraordinary  production,  which  appeared  in  1864  in 
the  journal  L’ Union  des  Arts.  In  it  he  said:  — 

‘‘All  the  left  part  of  my  plate  is  occupied  by  a num- 
ber of  persons  sliding  or  skating.  May  I be  permitted 
to  say  that,  now  that  I have  had  a sufficiently  harsh 
experience  of  life,  I consider  this  exercise  as  very  impor- 
tant for  young  people.  . . . The  three  small  figures 
farthest  to  the  left  are  talking  or  discussing.  ...  In 
accordance  with  the  importance  I have  attached  to 
it,  the  figure  representing  Generosity  is  much  larger 
than  the  others.  I have,  in  addition,  permitted  myself 
this  licence,  namely,  to  imagine  ice  along  a part  of  the 
fagade  in  the  first  plane,  although  the  trees  nearby  are 
covered  with  leaves.” 

In  the  distant  sea  which  appears  in  the  first  states 
of  this  plate,  Meryon  also  introduced  certain  reminis- 
cences of  his  travels  in  Polynesia,  and  he  wrote  long 
explanations  of  these  likewise. 

Little  has  been  said  so  far  of  Meryon’s  finished  draw- 
ings, though  a number  of  them  are  reproduced  here- 
with. This  is  because  they  speak  adequately  for  them- 
selves. Indeed  their  beauty  and  delicacy  are  such,  even 
in  reproduction,  that  their  immediate  effect  is  to 
make  the  finest  impressions  of  the  etchings  look  a little 
coarse,  hard,  and  heavy.  This  is,  perhaps,  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  case  of  La  Galerie  N otre-Dame, 
where  the  reflected  lights  in  the  etching  cannot  com- 
pare with  those  in  the  drawing  — a masterpiece  of 
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Meryon.  Study  for  “La  Galerie  Notre-Dame” 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  M.  Knoedler  & Co. 
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Meryon.  Finished  Drawing  for  the  Etching, 
“La  Galerie  Notre-Dame” 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  M.  Knoedler  & Co. 
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delicate  detail,  poetic  sentiment,  and  subtle  silvery 
tone.  But  if  Meryon’s  conceptions  lost  something  in 
one  way,  through  being  transferred  to  the  copper,  they 
gained  immeasurably  in  another.  Beautiful  as  they 
are,  the  drawings  have  little  of  the  romantic,  imagina- 
tive feeling  of  the  etchings.  The  etched  line,  with  its 
comparative  coarseness,  bluntness,  and  directness,  could 
alone  interpret  the  mood  of  the  artist,  steeped  in  deep- 
est gloom  and  shot  through  with  the  lurid  gleams  of 
impending  madness,  so  that  the  more  one  studies 
Meryon’s  drawings  the  more  one  becomes  convinced 
that  his  compositions  would  have  lacked  an  essential 
element  of  that  greatness  which  they  have  as  etchings, 
had  they  been  worked  out  in  any  other  medium. 
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THE  REIGN  OF  THE  CLIPPER 
A Romantic  Chapter  in  American  Merchant  Marine 

By  henry  COLLINS  BROWN 

Author  of  “ Old  New  York  ” 


T seems  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday 
when  South  Street,  New  York,  India  Wharf 
in  Boston,  and  the  water-fronts  of  Salem 
and  Baltimore  were  veritable  forests  of 
masts.  Across  the  street  the  long,  rakish  bow  of  a 
clipper  would  stick  its  nose  impudently  almost  into  the 
half  opened  window  of  a counting-house  in  which  the 
gains  and  losses  of  the  venture  were  being  carefully  com- 
puted. And  the  staring  eyes  of  the  goddess  carved  on 
the  bow  of  the  returned  voyager  would  seem  to  be  keep- 
ing a watchful  eye  on  the  proceedings,  fearful  lest  some 
error  should  rob  her  of  the  credit  due  her  for  a wonderful 
voyage  from  Yokohama  to  New  York  in  ninety  days. 

Small  chance  there  was  of  that.  The  market  was  bare 
of  the  precious  cargo  contained  in  her  capacious  hold; 
a host  of  eager  buyers  were  awaiting  her  arrival,  huge 
profits  were  not  so  much  for  merchandise  as  for  speed; 
and  the  Yankee  clipper  was  the  speediest  of  them  all. 

The  war  of  1812  marked  the  birth  of  the  Yankee 
flyer,  and,  in  the  decade  following,  her  progress  and  de- 
velopment exceeded  even  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  her  builders.  In  ‘The  Forties”  she  had  reached 
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the  acme  of  her  fame  and  reputation.  There  still  lay 
ahead  of  her  twenty  years  of  achievement,  but  the 
throb  of  the  steam  engine  grew  ever  more  frequent  and 
distinct,  and  the  black  clouds  of  our  Civil  War  darkened 
the  picture.  When  the  sun  burst  forth  again  the  day  of 
the  clipper  had  departed.  But  her  record  remains  and 
is  a story  glorious  beyond  description;  of  a nature  to 
stir  the  most  phlegmatic  soul. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  changed  circumstances, 
both  social  and  commercial,  surrounding  the  sailing- 
ship  of  to-day  as  contrasted  with  her  more  romantic 
predecessor  of  “the  Forties.”  In  the  first  place  the 
owners  themselves  frequently  sailed  their  ships;  and  it 
was  customary  for  their  young  sons  to  look  forward  to 
the  time  when,  after  serving  their  apprenticeship,  they 
too  should  tread  the  quarter-deck  as  commanders.  The 
gentlemen  who  advanced  the  adventure  came  from  the 
highest  class  of  society.  The  progenitors  of  some  of  our 
most  famous  families  to-day  personally  commanded  their 
trading  vessels,  and  in  not  a few  instances  the  family 
fortune  dates  from  a particular  fortunate  voyage  in  one 
of  the  old-time  clippers.  Trade  was  brisk  with  the 
Indies  and  the  Orient.  Traces  of  it  remain  in  Salem, 
where  the  Asiatic  Bank  still  does  business  as  it  did  in  the 
heyday  of  Salem’s  fame  as  the  greatest  seaport  in  our 
country.  Some  of  my  readers  may  have  forgotten  that 
in  the  order  of  their  importance  as  ports  of  entry,  the 
three  leading  cities  in  our  country  were  Salem,  Newport, 
and  Boston,  in  the  order  named. 

In  an  article  on  clipper  ships  one  can  refer  to  well- 
nigh  any  port  or  city  in  the  world;  but  the  clipper  ship, 
as  we  know  it,  had  its  rise  and  was  confined  to  the  two 
great  maritime  powers  of  to-day  — Great  Britain  and 
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Great  Republic 

Painted  by  J.  F.  Butterworth.  Lithograph  by  N.  Currier,  1853 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  16  X 23Y:>  inches 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Max  Williams,  Esq. 


the  United  States.  Almost  from  the  day  land  was 
sighted,  ship-building  in  this  country  may  be  said  to 
have  begun.  Before  the  Pilgrims  or  the  Puritans  arrived 
in  New  England  the  Yirginia,  a pinnace  of  thirty  tons, 
was  built  in  1607,  in  Maine,  by  the  Popham  Colonists, 
who  had  arrived  during  the  summer  in  the  ships  Gift  of 
God  and  Mary  and  John.  The  Colonists  became  discour- 
aged with  the  severity  of  a New  England  Winter  and  the 
Virginia  took  them  home  in  safety,  and  afterwards  made 
several  other  trips  across  the  Atlantic.  In  New  York 
Bay  Adrian  Block  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  ship 
the  Tiger  by  fire.  In  some  utterly  inexplicable  manner  — 
for  he  had  lost  tools  and  everything  — he  and  his  crew 
contrived  to  construct  the  Onrest  or  Restless  of  about 
16  tons  burden.  It  must  have  been  a serviceable  vessel, 
as  in  it  he  explored  Long  Island  Sound  and  part  of  the 
New  England  coast.  It  was  afterwards  loaded  with  furs 
and  taken  across  the  water  to  Holland.  The  Puritans 
also,  as  early  as  1631,  built  a barque  of  30  tons,  called 
The  Blessing  of  the  Bay,  at  Medford,  near  Boston,  and 
sailed  between  New  England  and  New  Amsterdam  for 
several  years.  So  you  see  the  Yankee  came  by  his  skill 
and  his  love  for  the  clipper  in  a perfectly  normal  and 
legitimate  manner.  His  British  cousin  was  in  the  same 
category,  and  when  the  struggle  for  the  China  tea  trade 
began  in  ^Hhe  Forties,”  the  two  nations  were  com- 
petitors. 

Strange  to  relate,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
stakes  involved,  the  rich  and  lasting  commerce  secured, 
the  rivalry  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  hardy  mari- 
ners of  England  old  and  new.  No  others  entered  the 
lists.  The  Anglo-Saxon  fought  it  out  alone.  The  strug- 
gle was  fierce,  the  victory  dearly  won.  In  all  the  annals 
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of  commerce  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  deeds 
of  daring  that  were  part  and  parcel  of  every  voyage  to 
the  Orient.  Whenever  on  the  Seven  Seas  a white  sail 
was  seen,  moving  like  the  wind,  there  would  be  found  at 
its  taffrail  the  Union  Jack  or  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The 
pace  was  too  hot  for  all  others. 

The  rivalry  of  the  British  and  American  seamen  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  the 
two  nations.  It  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  the 
irritation  that  is  frequently  discernible  in  some  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  laid  down  for  the  Colonies.  As 
early  as  1668  the  growing  audacity  of  the  colonists  in 
building  ships  of  their  own  that  easily  challenged  the 
best  of  the  English,  brought  forth  a solemn  warning  by 
one  of  the  leading  publicists,  that  danger  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  that  source  by  England,  as  there  was 
“nothing  more  dangerous  to  the  mother  kingdom  than 
the  increase  in  shipping  in  her  plantations.’’  At  the 
same  time  he  also  paid  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the 
American  sailor,  by  adding  that  the  soil  seemed  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  the  breeding  of  seamen,  as  the 
success  of  their  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  already  tes- 
tified. In  later  years  the  truth  of  this  prophecy  was 
realized. 

Privateering  during  the  War  of  1812  first  directed 
attention  to  the  value  of  speedy  sailing  vessels.  The 
Harbor  of  New  York  was  crowded  by  captured  craft  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  as  playthings  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  ship.  The  proudest  navy  in  the  world  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  these  wonder- 
ful Yankee  “pirates,”  as  they  called  them,  and  prizes 
continued  to  increase.  British  commerce  received  a 
serious  setback,  and  when  peace  was  restored,  the  Ameri- 
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can,  having  tasted  the  fruits  of  victory,  was  eager  for 
more.  He  at  once  entered  the  lists  for  the  trade  of  the 
Orient,  and  there  began  an  era  of  ship-building  which, 
in  a few  years,  developed  the  wooden  ship  to  a point  of 
excellence  never  before  dreamed  of,  and  which  reached  its 
climax  in  “the  Forties.”  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Aus- 
tralia and  California  gave  it  an  added  impetus,  but  its 
doom  was  foreshadowed  by  the  steady  improvement 
in  steam  navigation.  Finally,  with  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  canal,  in  1869,  the  sceptre  passed  from  the  wind- 
driven  vessel  to  the  one  propelled  by  a more  dependable 
power.  Nevertheless,  it  was  many  years  before  the 
steamer  equalled  the  best  records  of  the  clipper  for 
speed,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a total  eclipse  as  has 
apparently  overtaken  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
would  ever  have  happened,  had  not  the  Civil  War  inter- 
vened. The  present  interest  in  wooden  ships,  due  to  the 
great  world  war,  may  yet  revive  this  important  indus- 
try, for  our  merchant  marine  should  still  be  one  of  our 
greatest  assets.  It  is  as  true  to-day  as  in  the  times  of  the 
Armada,  that  the  wealth  of  a nation  is  in  proportion  to 
her  naval  power. 

Small  wonder  that  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  some 
of  these  old  fliers  of  the  sea  possesses  a fascination  and 
an  enchantment  hard  to  explain.  We  should  be  thank- 
ful that  contemporaneous  interest  in  their  performances 
was  sufficiently  keen  to  warrant  a painting  or  lithograph 
of  many  of  these  favorites.  Curiously  enough,  that  in- 
terest does  not  seem  to  have  diminished ; on  the  contrary, 
prints  of  celel)rated  beauties  like  the  Dreadnaught  are 
difficult  to  acquire  at  any  price. 

The  Dreadnaught,  by  reason  of  her  consistently  high 
speed  records,  may  be  considered  as  a representative 
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Dreadnaught 
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type  of  her  class.  Built  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts, 
she  was  a New  England  production,  though  her  own- 
ers were  E.  D.  Morgan,  Francis  B.  Cutting,  and  David 
Ogden  of  New  York.  Frequently  she  made  the  run 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  thirteen  or  fourteen 
days.  As  an  instance  of  her  speed  the  following  is  taken 
from  the  log  of  her  voyage,  made  November  20,  1854, 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool. 

Nov.  24 300  miles 

“ 30 270 

Dec.  4 312  “ 

The  total  time  consumed  on  this  passage  was  13  days, 
11  hours  and  15  minutes.  Violent  gales  sometimes  re- 

duced the  day’s  run  to  90  miles  or  less,  and  against  head 
winds  she  would  make  but  115  or  120  miles  per  day. 
There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  she  may  have 
made  one  passage  in  the  incredibly  short  time  of  9 days 
and  17  hours,  though  I have  not  seen  the  log.  For  many 
years  this  record  was  unapproachable  by  any  steam 
craft,  and  her  performances  entitle  her  to  high  credit, 
even  if  we  omit  the  nine-day  trip. 

The  Dreadnaught  was  every  inch  a queen  and  en- 
joyed a prosperous  career.  She  met  the  fate  of  many 
another  gallant  ship  on  the  rugged  cliffs  of  Cape  Horn. 
Her  crew  drifted  about  for  fourteen  days,  but  finally 
were  rescued,  but  the  Dreadnaught  was  no  more. 

IMany  were  the  races  between  these  flyers  of  the  seas 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  or  from  New  York  to 
Yokohama,  and  between  other  equally  distant  points. 
It  is  difficult  to  realize,  in  our  day,  the  intense  interest 
excited  by  these  clipper  ship  contests.  Large  sums  were 
bet  on  the  result  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  sport  ever 
aroused  the  same  passionate  enthusiasm.  The  Romance 
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of  the  Seas  and  the  David  Brown  sailed  out  of  the  Golden 
Gate  together,  both  bound  for  Hong  Kong.  They  did 
not  see  each  other  on  the  voyage,  but  both  dropped 
anchor  forty-five  days  later  in  the  harbor  of  Hong  Kong, 
on  the  same  day  and  less  than  six  minutes  apart.  The 
log  of  the  Romance  of  the  Seas  records  that  skysails  and 
royal  studding  sails  were  set  just  outside  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  were  not  taken  in  during  the  passage  until 
the  harbor  of  Hong  Kong  was  reached. 

Another  famous  ship  was  the  Flying  Cloud,  which  on 
two  occasions  made  the  trip  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  eighty-nine  days.  The  merchants  of  San  Fran- 
cisco went  wild  in  their  enthusiasm,  and  the  captain  re- 
ceived an  ovation.  A banquet  was  given,  at  the  Astor 
House,  upon  his  return  to  New  York,  and  a splendid  ser- 
vice of  silver  plate  was  presented  to  him  by  New  York 
and  Boston  capitalists.  The  public  followed,  with  the 
keenest  interest,  the  voyages  of  these  crack  clippers. 
There  was  something  intensely  personal  in  their  every 
achievement,  and  the  captains  and  crews  were  sure  of  a 
hearty  demonstration  at  the  end  of  any  record-breaking 
trip. 

The  India  House,  recently  organized  in  New  York,  by 
Mr.  Willard  D.  Straight,  has  gathered  a fine  collection 
of  these  greyhounds  of  the  sea,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  collection  of  model  ships,  formed  by  the 
late  Alexander  W.  Drake.  So  far  as  is  known  this  col- 
lection is  unique.  It  includes  many  models  of  well- 
known  types  and  is  most  interesting. 

Mr.  Grenville  Kane  of  New  York  has  a wonderful 
collection  of  prints  pertaining  to  our  navy,  but  Cap- 
tain Arthur  H.  Clark,  himself  an  old  sea  dog  and 
now  representative  in  New  York  of  Lloyd’s,  London, 
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has  undoubtedly  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
collection  pertaining  to  merchant  marine  in  existence, 
numbering  over  25,000  items.  Mr.  Clark  commenced  in 
a desultory  way,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  to  get  to- 
gether some  pictures  of  the  old  ships  he  knew  and  loved 
so  well.  He  had  commanded  several  himself,  the  Verona 
and  Agnes  in  sailing  days,  and  later,  the  steamships 
Manchu,  Venus,  and  Indiana.  Many  opportunities 
denied  to  others  were,  therefore,  open  to  him,  and  with 
a perfect  understanding  of  what  he  wanted.  Captain 
Clark  began  his  collection.  The  Flying  Cloud,  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  the  Surprise,  the  Cornet,  Young 
America,  Donald  McKay,  and  the  Dauntless  are  only  a 
few  among  many  of  his  treasures. 

The  country  is  vitally  interested  in  the  revival  of  our 
merchant  marine  and  a renewal  of  our  former  preemi- 
nence on  the  seas,  and  these  prints  may  yet  play  an 
important  part  in  this  revival,  since  they  record  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  romantic  periods  in  American 
history. 
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Portrait  of  Eugene  Delacroix 
From  the  lithograph  from  life  by  Gigoux 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  9%  X 7^  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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THE  LITHOGRAPHS  OF  EUGENE 
DELACROIX 


By  frank  WEITENKAMPF 

Chief  of  the  Prints  Division,  New  York  Public  Library.  Author  of  “How 
to  Appreciate  Prints,”  “ William  Faithorne,”  “ John  La  Farge, 
Illustrator,”  “ Fantin-Latour’s  Lithographs,”  etc. 


HE  amazing  productiveness  of  Eugene  Dela- 
croix resulted  in  853  paintings,  over  8000 
drawings,  60  sketch-books.  ‘‘But  there  was 
much  time  lost  in  little  things,”  he  wrote,  re- 
ferring to  his  102  lithographs  and  two  dozen  etchings,  — 
to-day  precious  relics,  says  Tourneux.  Writers  on  his 
lithographed  work  have  laid  a strong  emphasis  on  its  il- 
lustrative quality,  but  it  was  rather  — at  its  best  — a 
strongly  personal  expression  of  his  genius  and  of  a rare 
technical  brilliancy.  It  is  precisely  in  these  personal  and 
technical  qualities  that,  to  some  extent,  one  may  find  a 
middle  ground  between  the  eulogistic  praise  showered 
on  the  Goethe  and  Shakespeare  illustrations,  and  the 
sweeping  condemnation,  by  so  discriminating  a critic 
as  Mr.  Atherton  Curtis,  ^ of  almost  all  except  the  famous 
Lion  de  V Atlas  and  Tigre  Royal. 

Delacroix  had  a strong  dramatic  force,  a certain  real- 
ism, as  pointed  out  by  La  Farge,  depicting  things  as 
they  might  happen  in  ordinary  life,  and,  behind  all, 
a vigorous,  ardent  personality,  — a combination  of 

1 Some  Masters  of  Lithography,  by  Atherton  Curtis.  Illustrated. 
New  York,  1897. 
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qualities  which  perhaps  carried  writers  a little  off  their 
feet.  Ever  a reader,  he  early  fell  under  English  influ- 
ence, and  by  temperament  was  naturally  drawn  to 
spirits  of  kindred  expression:  Byron,  and  Shakespeare 
and  Goethe  in  certain  moods.  But  if  Frantz,  La  Farge, 
Tourneux,  and  others  tell  us  that  he  penetrated  to  the 
very  core  of  the  souls  of  those  writers,  and  ‘^evoked  the 
personage  of  the  poet,  entered  into  his  role,  one  may 
at  least  think  before  accepting. 

About  ten  years  ago,^  I had  occasion  to  write  of  his 
lithographs : — 

Delacroix  showed  what  vigor  and  color  the  lithographic 
crayon  can  acquire  in  the  hand  of  a master.  As  drawings 
and  as  illustrations  his  “Hamlet”  and  “Faust”  series  are  not 
remarkable,  notwithstanding  Goethe’s  enthusiastic  praise  of 
those  for  his  own  poem.  They  have  a certain  dramatic  power 
despite  their  somewhat  self-conscious  and  “truculent  roman- 
ticism.” But  considered  purely  as  lithographs,  in  some  of  his 
pieces  the  audacity  and  impetuosity  of  his  method  are  highly 
interesting.  In  Macbeth  and  the  Witches  (1825),  executed  al- 
most entirely  by  scraping  thin  white  lines  out  of  a dark  ground. 
Lion  de  V Atlas  (1829),  or  Tigre  Royal  (1829),  he  seems  to 
have  well-nigh  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  stone  in  the  vig- 
orous rendering  of  shadow  and  color  suggestion.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  such  ardent  expression  one  overlooks  faults  of  form. 

I can  find  amplification  for  this,  but  no  essential  change. 

Born  in  1798,  his  ardent  temperament  and  his  talent 
for  drawing  were  early  in  evidence.  After  undergoing 
all  sorts  of  near-to-death  accidents  in  his  childhood, 
he  was  placed  at  school,  where  he  covered  his  note- 
books with  drawings,  “pursuing,  torturing,  multiply- 
ing the  form  under  all  aspects  with  an  obstinacy  akin 
to  fury.”  Thus  Paul  Hiat.  And  Philarete  Chasles  de- 

1 How  to  Appreciate  Prints,  by  Frank  Weitenkampf.  Illustrated. 
New  York,  1908,  pp.  211-12. 
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Delacroix.  Macbeth  and  the  Witches 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  12^4  X 9%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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picts  him,  in  his  ’teens:  ‘‘Face  of  olive  hue,  flashing 
eye,  mobile  features,  mouth  delicately  mocking,  slender, 
elegant.”  Entering  the  studio  of  Guerin,  he  spent  much 
time  at  the  Louvre.  The  ensuing  years  were  a fight  for 
individualism.  He  had  passionate  admirers,  but  also 
aroused  raging  opposition.  He  himself  was  exceedingly 
tolerant  in  matters  of  art,  finding  a place  for  Horace  Ver- 
net,  Meissonier,  Paul  Chenavard,  whom,  says  Baudelaire, 
he  met  on  the  common  ground  of  erudition.  Decamps, 
Bonington,  whom  he  “declared  to  be  as  great  in  his 
way  as  Raphael,”  and  whose  sketch,  “The  Message,” 
he  put  on  stone  in  1826,  Charlet,  “that  spoiled  child 
of  Chauvinism,”  even  Ingres  “in  certain  parts.”  But 
he  remained  essentially  himself. 

The  recognition  of  this  strongly  personal  element  is 
important.  “To  appreciate  a man’s  art,”  says  Clive 
Bell,  “I  need  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  artist.” 
But  between  that,  and  the  opposite  extreme  of  an 
easily  popular  recital  of  irrelevant  anecdotes,  there  lies 
the  interest  in  the  artist’s  inner  life,  that  expression  of 
himself  which  after  all  is  the  very  soul  and  substance 
of  his  work.  That  is  what  makes  the  Journal  of  Dela- 
croix so  important. 

He  began  to  do  lithographs  in  1816,  the  earliest  being 
caricatures,  a portrait  or  two,  and  some  other  trifles. 
But  the  first  one  of  note,  and  one  of  his  most  character- 
istic pieces,  was  the  somewhat  melodramatic  Macbeth 
a7id  the  Witches  (1825).  It  is  noteworthy  rather  for  its 
handling  than  for  its  conception,  a remarkably  full 
use  of  the  scraper  producing  thin,  swirling  white  lines 
for  both  modeling  and  tone-gradation.  In  the  same 
year,  he  did  a painting  of  this  scene,  and  Robaut  re- 
cords that  “in  many  places  he  worked  over  the  pigment 
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Delacroix.  Mephistopheles  in  the  Air 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  10%  X 9 inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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with  a point  or  the  handle  of  a brush,  as  he  had  treated 
the  stone  with  strokes  of  the  scraper.” 

This  year  saw  also  some  sheets  of  sketches  of  ancient 
medals.  He  had  studied  the  antique  with  the  passion 
he  brought  to  everything,  and  exchanged  with  Baron 
de  Schwiter  a water-colour.  Horse  Frightened  hy  a Storm, 
for  a collection  of  impressions  of  medals.  In  these  his 
manner  varies  much;  his  interest  in  technique  is  evi- 
dent. Of  a group  of  medals  on  one  stone,  one  will  be 
done  in  broad  crayon-strokes;  in  another  these  are 
merged  in  a flat  sauce;  again,  he  uses  stronger  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade  to  get  a metallic  effect,  which  in  yet 
another  is  heightened  by  broad  scrapings;  and,  finally, 
one  head  is  quite  dark,  with  sharp,  thin,  wavy  scratched 
lines. 

In  1827  came  the  Combat  of  the  Giaour  and  the  Pasha 
(Byron),  which  Delteil  praises,  finding  in  it  ‘‘all  of  the 
Orient...  or  rather  all  Delacroix”  — a significant 
distinction  — and  the  “Faust”  series.  In  regard  to 
the  last-named,  one  writer  after  another  has  repeated 
Goethe’s  statement  that  “Monsieur  Delacroix  has  sur- 
passed my  own  conception  in  certain  of  the  scenes,” 
although  Grautoff  adds  that  Delacroix  proved  by  his 
adverse  criticism  of  Goethe  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
appreciation  of  the  poet  and  read  his  works  only  be- 
cause they  contained  thankful  motives  for  him.  Delteil 
admits  that  some  plates  in  the  series  of  “Hamlet,” 
“Goetz,”  and  notably  the  “Faust,”  are  inferior  in 
conception  and  execution.  And  Beraldi  wrote:  “Dela- 
croix’s ‘ Faust  ’ to-day  seems  to  us  of  an  extravagant 
romanticism.  Its  interest  lies  precisely  in  this  vio- 
lence. It  was  the  profession  of  faith  of  the  young 
school.  ...  At  that  moment  it  was  not  a matter  of 
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Delacroix.  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  Galloping  in  the  Night  of  the  Sabbat 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8X  11  inches 
In  the  iMuseum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


being  reasonable  but  of  being  Hruculent.’  Delacroix 
was  'truculent/  but  he  created  a revolution  in  art.” 

Now,  this  romanticism  had  at  times  an  outer  form 
which  only  the  vehemently  personal  touch  of  Delacroix 
saved  from  sinking  close  to  the  stencil  of  the  romantic 
vignettistes  — Gigoux,  Nanteuil,  Johannot,  Boulanger, 
Ziegler;  and  Deveria,  who  drew  the  cover  design  for 
this  "Faust”  set. 

Delacroix  himself  wrote  to  Burty  in  1862:  — 

You  asked  me  what  caused  the  idea  of  the  plates  for  “ Faust  ” 
to  rise  in  me.  I recollect  seeing  about  1831  the  compositions 
of  Retch  ^ which  rather  struck  me;  but  it  is  above  all  the 
representation  of  a drama-opera  on  Faust  which  I saw  in 
London  in  1825  which  aroused  me  to  do  something  about  it. 
...  You  know  that  Motte  was  the  publisher;  he  had  the  un- 
fortunate idea  of  publishing  these  lithographs  with  a text 
which  did  much  harm  from  the  start,  not  to  speak  of  the 
strangeness  of  the  plates  which  were  the  object  of  some  cari- 
catures and  put  me  more  and  more  in  the  pose  of  one  of  the 
coryphees  of  the  school  of  the  ugly.  ...  I do  not  know  any 
more  what  I got  for  it:  something  like  100  francs  and  an  en- 
graving after  Lawrence,  the  portrait  of  Pius  VII. 

Not  so  obstreperously  romanticist  is  the  Hamlet 
series,  although  it  shows  streaks  of  melodrama  such 
as  the  staring  eyes  of  the  men  handling  the  coffin  in 
the  print  of  Hamlet  and  Laertes  in  the  grave,  which 
recall  similar  effects  in  our  large  lithographic  posters  il- 
lustrating scenes  in  lurid  plays  of  the  revolver  type. 
Malcolm  Salaman  says  that  each  of  the  designs  ex- 
presses "the  very  essence  of  the  pictorial  situation,” 
and  speaks  of  "powerful  dramatic  and  romantic  ex- 

1 Moritz  Retzsch,  who  executed  outline  illustrations  for  Shakes- 
peare, Schiller,  Burger,  etc.  This  outline  method  was  later  used  in 
forceful  manner  by  our  own  F.  O.  C.  Darley.  Delacroix  probably  saw 
the  London,  1820,  edition  of  the  “Faust”  drawings  by  Retzsch. 
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Delacroix.  Hamlet  Sees  his  Father’s  Ghost 

“Still  am  I call’d.  — Unhand  me,  gentlemen. 

By  heaven,  I’ll  make  a ghost  of  him  that  lets  me!’’ 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  lOVi  X 8 inches 

In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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pression,”  of  ‘‘grandeur,  majest}",  beauty  of  pictorial 
conception.”  I would  rather  leave  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion entirely  to  him  and  the  public.  Have  we  here,  per- 
haps, not  so  much  interpretations  of  a literary  work, 
as  the  excursion  of  a fiery  temperament  into  a field 
where  dwelt  kindred  visions? 

No  doubts  arise  when  you  look  at  these  Shakespeare 
prints  from  the  purely  technical  standpoint.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  one  showing  Hamlet  about  to  follow  the 
Ghost,  the  moonlight  about  the  latter  is  thrown,  by 
scratched  white  lines,  into  a quivering  suggestion  of 
movement,  a tremulous,  unreal  shimmer.  And  in  the 
next  plate,  depicting  Hamlet  alone  with  the  Ghost,  the 
background  is  of  natural  appearance,  and  the  Ghost, 
though  still  obviously  a spirit,  has  taken  on  more  reality 
under  the  effect  of  closer  communication.  Hamlet’s 
attitude  is  quite  natural,  although  his  waving  cloak 
and  blowing  hair  quaintly  suggest  the  ever-breezy  mise- 
en-scene  of  the  “movie.”  The  strong  preoccupation 
with  the  process  is  characteristic  of  much  of  this  litho- 
graphic work. 

It  appears  that  this  Hamlet  series,  begun  as  far  back 
as  1834  (in  which  year  he  did  also  a scene  from  “Henry 
VI”),  taken  up  again  in  1836,  was  finally  issued  in 
1843  at  Delacroix’s  expense,  in  an  edition  of  eighty, 
sixty  on  white  paper  and  twenty  on  china.  It  sold,  we 
are  told,  to  the  extent  of  five  copies.  After  Delacroix’s 
death,  Paul  Meurice  acquired  the  thirteen  stones  from 
the  printer  and,  adding  three  unpublished  compositions, 
had  an  edition  of  two  hundred  struck  off  in  1864, 
after  which  the  stones  were  canceled. 

Finally  came  the  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  set,  seven 
plates  (1836-43),  of  which  Robaut  says:  “I  do  not 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  7%  X 10%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


know  whether  ten  years  sooner,  in  the  ‘Faust’  period, 
Delacroix  would  have  found  this  simple  freedom  and  at 
the  same  time  this  force  of  expression  which  was  neces- 
sary to  render  the  energy  and  the  rude  virtue  of  old 
Goetz.”  Here,  too,  there  is  a variety  of  handling.  Goetz 
Writing  his  Memoirs,  in  crayon  sauce  and  scraping,  has 
a mezzotint  effect;  in  Weislingen  Prisoner  of  Goetz  there 
is  open  crayon  work,  high  light  in  light  lines,  much  cross- 
hatching.  Thus,  always,  is  there  shown  his  evident 
interest  in  the  process  and  its  possibilities. 

It  is  intei’esting  to  find  these  various  series  not  only 
preceded  by  drawings  of  some  of  the  scenes,  but  fol- 
lowed in  later  years  by  paintings.  Hamlet  subjects  on 
canvas  appear  as  late  as  1859;  Robaut  tells  us  that 
Hamlet  haunted  Delacroix’s  spirit  after  the  artist’s 
voyage  to  England. 

When  you  turn  to  the  animal  subjects,  there  is  en- 
joyment with  no  self-doubting  criticism.  Here  the 
artist  is  most  natural,  most  direct,  most  vigorous,  most 
successful.  “From  1826  to  1831,”  says  Maurice  Tour- 
neux,  “he  executed  most  of  his  best  lithographs,  among 
others  the  Tigre  Royal  and  the  Lion  de  V Atlas P The 
magnificent  Tigre  (1829),  with  its  wonderful  use  of 
the  scraper,  is  a noble  composition,  in  which  the  long 
nervous  lines  of  the  animal,  full  of  latent  energy  and 
movement,  are  echoed  in  the  background  of  moun- 
tains and  clouds.  The  Lion  depicts  one  of  those  dramas 
of  brute  life  of  which  other  examples  are  Lion  Devouring 
a Horse  (faulty  in  drawing,  — but  what  force,  what 
ardor)  and  Wild  Horse  Overthrown  by  a Tiger  (1828), 
which  Delteil  pronounces  “not  only  Delacroix’s  chef- 
d’oeuvre,  but  also  one  of  the  chefs-d’oeuvre  of  lithog- 
raphy.” And  there  is  yet  another  one  of  his  happy 
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Delacroix.  Weislingen  Prisoner  of  Goetz 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  10^4  X 8^  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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studies  of  the  Felidae  — Young  Tiger  Plmjing  with  its 
Mother  (1831).  In  Frightened  Horse  Coming  Out  of  the 
Water  (1828),  vigorous  crayoning  in  the  background 
throws  the  finer  lines  on  the  body  into  relief ; the  figure 
stands  out  like  a piece  of  fine  bronze  against  the  velvety 
black. 

Delacroix’s  delineation  of  animal  form  was  based 
on  careful  studies.  He  and  Barye  painted  lions  and 
tigers  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  He  went  expressly 
to  the  porte  aux  chevaux  and  to  the  manege  to  get  his 
horses  true  to  nature,  and  he  was  led,  says  La  Farge, 
‘Ho  attempt  representations  of  the  horse  which  ante- 
date by  half  a century  the  modern  perception  of  the 
stages  of  motion.”  Thus,  fact  stood  behind  inspira- 
tion. “Nature  is  but  a dictionary,”  said  he  to  Baude- 
laire. “Nobody  has  ever  considered  the  dictionary  as 
a composition.  . . . The  painters  seek  in  their  diction- 
ary the  elements  which  accommodate  themselves  to 
their  conception.” 

Fluttering  down  through  the  years  there  appears 
a reflection  of  his  work  in  the  lithographs  of  Fantin- 
Latour,  not  strongly  obvious  nor  clearly  definable.  The 
element  of  cruelty  traced  by  one  writer  in  the  earlier 
artist’s  work  is  quite  lacking  in  the  later  one’s.  Nor 
are  the  subjects  of  a like  nature.  Fantin’s  similarity 
resides  in  a certain  modified  romanticism,  in  a flow  and 
sweep  of  rich,  tone-giving,  quivering  line,  in  a free  vigor 
in  the  attack  of  the  stone.  Fantin’s  veneration  for 
Delacroix  found  vent  in  the  noted  painting  — “the 
first  act  of  piety  accomplished  by  a thankful  disciple,” 
says  Benedite  — Hommage  d Delacroix,  in  which  he 
united  L.  Cordier,  Durant,  Legros,  Fantin  himself, 
Whistler,  Champfleury,  Manet,  Bracquemond,  De 
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Delacroix.  Tigre  Royal 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  12%  X 18%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  13  X 18%  inches 
In  thf"  of  Fi  \rts  Boston 


Belleroy,  Baudelaire,  grouped  before  a portrait  of  Dela- 
croix. In  addition,  he  did  a lithographic  Hommage  d 
Delacroix,  which  was,  however,  simply  one  of  his  sym- 
bolical female  figures.  The  two  artists  were  connected 
also  by  their  love  of  music,  for  which  Delacroix  had  a 
pronounced  taste  from  his  youth,  his  favorite  instru- 
ment being  the  violin.  He  even  avowed  that  music 
urged  him  to  great  things.  And  Liszt  tells  us  that,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  frequent  visits  to  Chopin,  he  would 
fall  into  a deep  revery  at  the  sounds  of  this  ‘Tight  and 
impassioned  music.”  The  lithographs  of  Delacroix  give 
no  tangible  evidence,  by  choice  of  subject,  of  this  influ- 
ence. Fantin,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  well  known, 
won  the  title  of  the  “melomaniac”  from  Hediard.  Of 
course  Fantin  was  the  slighter  artistic  personality,  the 
gentler  and  also  more  serene  soul.  But  he  was  one  of 
the  masters  of  lithography,  and  Delacroix,  even  if  we 
limit  his  title  to  admission  to  less  than  a dozen  pieces, 
is  of  the  company.  And  so  again  is  proven  the  flexibility 
of  this  medium  of  many  and  rich  possibilities. 
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Rembrandt.  Christ  Healing  the  Sick;  the  “Hundred  Guilder  Print 


THE  PRINT  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  MINNEAPOLIS  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS 

By  marie  C.  lehr 

Curator  of  Prints  at  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts. 


HE  value  of  a print  collection  in  a museum, 
and  the  bearing  of  the  study  of  prints  upon 
the  problem  of  general  culture  are,  to-day, 
too  generally  recognized  to  be  dwelt  upon 
here.  Within  recent  years  a decided  awakening  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  graphic  arts  has  been  shown  by  the 
increasing  number  of  exhibitions  in  this  field,  and  by 
the  establishment  of  print  departments  in  museums  and 
libraries. 

The  Print  Department  of  The  Minneapolis  Institute 
of  Arts  was  established  shortly  after  the  Institute  itself. 
This  was  opened  to  the  public  in  January,  1915,  and 
among  its  first  purchases  was  a small  but  representa- 
tive group  of  modern  prints,  including  examples  of  the 
work  of  Whistler,  Millet,  Meryon,  Lepere,  Legros, 
Jacque,  Bauer,  Zorn,  and  others.  Next  year,  illus- 
trating the  principle  that  every  recognition,  however 
humble,  of  the  worth  of  a thing,  acts  as  a magnet,  a 
collection  of  over  5000  etchings,  engravings,  lithographs, 
and  woodcuts,  together  with  a fine  reference  library  of 
176  volumes,  was  acquired  through  the  generosity  of  an 
anonymous  donor.  This  collection,  formerly  owned  by 
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Mr.  William  M.  Ladd  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  of  un- 
usual importance,  and  ranks  with  the  great  collections 
of  the  country. 

Its  strength  lies  in  its  brilliant  representation  of  the 
work  of  modern  etchers.  There  are  103  Whistler  etch- 
ings and  lithographs,  in  impressions  of  unusually  fine 
quality.  Many  of  the  plates  were  printed  by  Whistler 
himself.  There  is  a beautiful  proof,  before  the  heavy 
retouching,  of  the  rare  dry-point.  Weary,  also  a bril- 
liant impression  of  The  Two  Doorways,  specially  marked 
by  Whistler  on  the  back.  Long  House,  Amsterdam  has 
the  name  “Howard  Mansfield^’  written  on  the  back 
in  Whistler’s  autograph,  with  butterfly  below  it.  Also  in- 
cluded in  the  collection  are  Zaandam;  Pricers  Candle- 
Factory;  The  Palaces:  Nocturne:  Palaces;  Long  Venice ; 
Dordrecht;  Chancellerie,  Loches;  Pierrot;  twelve  of  the 
French  set,  and  the  Thames  set. 

The  Hadens  number  242  prints,  including  165  out  of 
the  251  subjects  catalogued  by  Harrington.  Unusual 
importance  attaches  to  this  group  because  of  its  many 
trial  proofs  and  different  states.  There  is  a beautiful 
Trial  Proof  C of  Out  of  Study  Window;  an  exceedingly 
rare  impression  of  Mouth  of  the  Brook,  Trial  Proof  B; 
By-Road  in  Tipperary;  Shere  Mill  Pond,  large  and  small 
plates;  the  famous  Sunset  in  Ireland,  so  full  of  poetry 
and  quiet  beauty,  both  in  a Trial  Proof  F and  in  the 
second  state;  and  many  more  of  the  important  plates. 
There  is  also  such  special  material,  of  interest  to  the 
student,  as  a counterproof  of  the  Inn,  Purfleet,  and 
Opposite  the  Inn,  Purfleet.  The  two  are  printed  on  one 
sheet,  so  as  to  form  a panorama.  In  each  case  the  coun- 
terproof is  from  Trial  Proof  A.  In  short,  the  collection 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  of  Haden’s 
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Whistler.  Long  House,  Amsterdam 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  6^^  X 10%  inches 
In  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 


work  in  the  country.  Some  of  the  prints  are  from 
Haden’s  own  collection. 

Of  the  Camerons,  the  collection  contains  72.  Among 
the  Millets,  there  are  14  out  of  the  20  etchings,  in- 
cluding all  the  important  plates  but  one.  There  are 
also  three  woodcuts,  the  lithograph  of  The  Sower,  and 
the  rare  heliograph.  Maternal  Precaution.  The  Jacque 
etchings,  242  in  number,  include  a large  number  of  the 
rare,  early  dry-points. 

And  so  we  could  go  on  extending  the  list,  but  space 
will  permit  the  mention  of  but  a few  of  the  important 
artists  who  also  are  well  represented,  — Meryon,  Le- 
gros,  Lepere,  van  Muyden,  Buhot,  Fantin-Latour,  and 
an  unusually  comprehensive  group  of  contemporary 
French  and  German  etchers.  Storm  van’s  Gravesande 
is  here  with  all  his  important  plates;  Turner  with  a 
nearly  complete  set  of  the  Liber  Studiorum,  including 
24  first  states;  and  among  the  rest  are  to  be  found, 
M.  A.  J.  Bauer,  Sir  Frank  Short,  Joseph  Pennell,  D. 
Shaw  MacLaughlan,  Charles  A.  Platt,  Stephen  Parrish, 
Mary  Cassatt,  Anders  Zorn,  and  many  others.  The 
names  cited  are  typical  and  show  the  scope  and  un- 
usual character  of  the  collection. 

Although  the  strength  of  the  collection  is  in  the  mod- 
ern work,  it  is  not  lacking  in  representative  examples 
of  the  older  masters.  The  work  of  the  English  mezzo- 
tinters,  McArdell,  S.  W.  Reynolds,  Earlom,  Valentine 
Green  and  others,  is  represented  in  beautiful  impres- 
sions. Among  the  French  portrait  engravers  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  there  are  136  prints  by  Nanteuil, 
and  14  by  IVIasson,  including  his  famous  Grey-Haired 
Man.  There  are  also  prints  by  Morin,  and  Edelinck, 
and  other  portrait  engravers  of  the  period  in  France, 
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in  Holland  and  in  England.  The  seventeenth-century 
group  of  etchers  is  also  well  represented.  Among  the 
127  Rembrandts  there  are  the  second  state  of  the  Hun- 
dred Guilder  Print,  the  Three  Trees,  Christ  Preaching, 
Doctor  Faustus,  a second  state  of  the  Lutma,  and  many 
other  important  plates,  some  of  them  in  fine  impres- 
sions. 

Diirer,  the  great  master  of  the  sixteenth  century,  can 
be  studied  in  his  engravings  and  in  his  woodcuts.  The 
engravings  include  the  Passion,  on  Copper;  a beautiful 
impression  of  Virgin  and  Child  with  the  Monkey;  Virgin 
with  the  Pear;  St.  Eustache;  St.  Jerome  in  his  Study; 
Melancholia;  Knight,  Death  and  the  Devil;  Coat  of  Arms 
with  the  Cock,  Coat  of  Arms  with  the  Skull,  and  the 
portraits  of  Melanchthon  and  Pirkheimer.  Among  the 
woodcuts  are  twenty-two  from  the  Small  Passion,  on 
Wood,  seven  subjects  from  the  Life  of  the  Virgin,  and 
a complete  set  of  the  Apocalypse  — Edition  of  1511. 
Among  the  fifteenth-century  prints  are  three  examples 
of  the  work  of  Martin  Schongauer  — Flight  into  Egypt, 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  and  Death  of  the  Virgin;  the  St. 
Christopher,  by  Israhel  van  Meckenem;  two  prints  by 
Mantegna  — Battle  of  the  Sea  Gods  (the  left  portion) 
and  Risen  Christ  between  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Longinus, 
both  in  good  impressions;  and  one  example  of  the 
School  of  Mantegna  — Christ  Descending  into  Limbo. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  collection  is  strong  in  modern  work 
and  weak  in  the  primitives.  The  work  of  these  early 
engravers  is  very  rare,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  the  Fogg  Art  Museum, 
and  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  student  in  this  coun- 
try has  to  confine  himself  to  study  of  these  masters 
through  reproductions. 
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Print  Exhibition  Gallery 
The  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 
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The  value  of  a collection  is  in  its  use.  On  the  second 
floor  of  the  Museum,  located  in  a prominent  position 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  is  the  Exhibition  Gallery.  It 
is  top-lighted,  divided  into  three  alcoves.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  prints  in  narrow  gilt  frames,  against  a neu- 
tral background  of  homespun  linen,  is  that  which  has 
been  in  use  for  some  time  in  Boston.  The  exhibition 
gallery  is  the  “show  window,”  where  necessarily  only 
a small  part  of  the  collection  can  be  shown  at  one  time. 
The  important  room  is  the  Print  Study,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  prints  are  kept.  It  is  easy  of  access,  and  in  a stra- 
tegic position,  on  the  Main  Floor,  to  the  left  of  the 
main  entrance.  In  this  room,  well  lighted  and  ventil- 
ated, there  are  tables  and  comfortable  chairs  for  the 
visitor. 

The  classification  and  arrangement  of  the  prints  is 
on  the  same  plan  as  that  which  has  been  successfully 
worked  out  in  Boston.  The  prints  are  mounted  on 
three  sizes,  14  X 18  inches,  22  X 28  inches,  28  X 40 
inches,  arranged  according  to  countries,  and  within 
them,  alphabetically,  by  centuries.  The  larger  prints 
are  placed  on  shelves,  and  the  smaller  size  kept  in 
boxes,  conspicuously  labelled,  so  that  the  visitor  can 
visualize  the  resources  at  his  command. 

As  a whole  the  collection  ranks  high,  and,  in  some 
cases,  has  material  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
country.  But  the  vital  and  encouraging  point  is  that 
its  acquisition  is  one  more  sign  of  an  awakening  to  the 
importance  of  art,  and  its  relation  to  our  everyday  life. 
All  museums  are  recognizing  this  need,  and  the  Print 
Department  of  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  has 
joined  the  ranks,  to  be  a growing  influence  on  the  life 
of  the  community. 
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Print  Study  Room,  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 
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Amelia  Jane  Havell,  Robert  Havell,  Junior 

Drawn  by  the  engraver’s  eldest  daughter  at  Sing  Sing,  New  York,  in  1845,  six 
years  after  Havell  came  to  America.  Havell  was  52  years  old  when  this  sketch 
was  made. 

Size  of  the  original  water-colour,  5%  X iYs  inches 
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PORTRAITS  OF  ROBERT  HAVELL,  JUNIOR, 
ENGRAVER  OF  AUDUBON’S  “THE 
BIRDS  OF  AMERICA” 

By  GEORGE  ALFRED  WILLIAMS 

T is  interesting,  if  not  always  satisfying,  to 
see  the  portrait  of  a man  who  has  accom- 
plished some  great  work,  though  many 
times  portraits  strip  the  physiognomy  of 
some  of  its  disguises,  and  uncover  traits  of  character 
not  in  harmony  with  the  imagined  ideal.  However, 
in  the  portraits  of  Robert  Ha  veil,  Junior,  here  repro- 
duced, there  can  be  nothing  short  of  complete  satisfac- 
tion for  those  who  desire  to  know  what  manner  of  man 
engraved  Audubon’s  “The  Birds  of  America.” 

Ha  veil  is  revealed  as  a large,  powerful  man,  typically 
English,  with  all  the  dignity  of  a forthright  character,  — 
evidently  just  the  man  calculated  to  supplement  the 
indomitable  purpose  of  Audubon,  who  aspired  to  pre- 
sent to  the  world  a great  work  on  ornithology. 

Shortly  after  the  publication,  in  The  Print  Collector’s 
Quarterly  for  October,  1916,  of  the  portrait  sketch  of 
Robert  Ha  veil.  Junior,  by  his  daughter,  Amelia  Jane 
Havell,  which  was  the  only  portrait  of  the  engraver  then 
known  by  the  writer  to  be  in  existence,  a communi- 
cation was  received  from  Mr.  John  Frederick  Lewis, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Lewis  wrote  that  he  had  been 
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Robert  Havell,  Junior 

This  photograph  was  taken  in  1851,  by  Rockwood 
of  New  York.  Havell  was  58  years  old  at  this  time. 
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Robert  Havell,  Junior 

This  photograph  was  taken  at  Tarrytown,  New  York,  in  1855,  when  Havell 
was  sixty-two.  Two  years  previous  the  engraver  was  thrown  from  his  carriage 
and  suffered  a severe  injury;  the  shock  of  this  accident  affected  his  heart  so 
that  he  grew  stouter  shortly  after  the  above  photograph  was  taken. 
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attracted  at  once  by  the  remarkable  similarity  between 
the  sketch  portrait  of  Havell  and  a splendid  portrait 
in  oils,  which  was  presented  a number  of  years  ago  to 
the  Academy  by  Charles  Henry  Hart,  the  well-known 
expert  on  early  American  portraiture.  The  portrait  had 
been  authenticated  l)y  Mr.  Hart  as  the  work  of  the 
American  portrait  painter,  Charles  Loring  Elliot.  Care- 
ful study  resulted  in  the  decision  that  the  canvas  was 
painted  during  Elliot’s  best  period,  or  about  1851-1852, 
but  the  identity  of  the  sitter  remained  a mystery. 

Mr.  Lewis.,  after  comparing  the  portrait  by  Elliot 
with  the  sketch  by  Amelia  Jane  Havell,  concluded  that 
the  oil  painting  was  undoubtedly  a life  portrait  of  Robert 
Havell,  Junior,  and  desired  to  learn  if  the  writer  knew 
of  any  photographs  of  the  engraver.  After  diligent 
search,  two  photographs  were  found  among  Havell ’s 
effects  still  in  possession  of  certain  heirs.  These  photo- 
graphs were  forwarded  to  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  after  due  study  and  comparison 
with  Elliot’s  painting,  there  was  left  no  doubt  as  to 
who  had  sat  for  the  unknown  portrait,”  and  the  canvas 
was  satisfactorily  identified  as  a life  portrait  of  Robert 
Havell,  Junior. 

Tlie  photographs.  No.  1 and  No.  2 are  dated  1851 
and  1855,  respectively,  and  the  portliness  revealed  in 
Elliot’s  portrait  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  must 
have  been  painted  at  a date  somewhat  later  than  1851- 
1852,  the  date  fixed  by  Mr.  Hart.  In  a note  in  possession 
of  the  writer,  penned  by  Marianne  Edington  Havell,  the 
engraver’s  youngest  daughter,  under  the  date  of  Octo- 
ber, 1916,  several  months  before  her  death,  mention  is 
made  of  a severe  accident  that  befell  her  father  when 
he  was  sixty  years  old.  It  seems  that,  while  driving. 
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Portrait  of  Robert  Havell,  Junior,  Engraver  of  Audubon’s 
“The  Birds  of  America” 

The  original  painting,  by  Charles  Loring  Elliott,  is  in  the  collection  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Presented  to  the  Academy  by 
Charles  Henry  Hart. 
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Haveirs  horses  bolted  down  a steep  hill  near  Tarrytown 
and  he  and  Mrs.  Havell  were  thrown  out  with  great 
violence.  Mrs.  Havell  miraculously  escaped  injury,  but 
Havell  was  very  badly  hurt.  After  a long  and  critical 
illness  he  recovered,  but,  due  to  an  affection  of  the  heart 
brought  on  by  the  shock,  he  grew  very  stout. 

The  period  assigned  for  the  painting  of  the  portrait 
by  Elliot  was  fixed  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
painter’s  different  painting  periods,  and  Mr.  Lewis  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  difference  in  the  portrayal  of 
Ha  veil’s  physique  may  well  be  accounted  for  in  that  the 
artist  renders  more  truthfully  the  planes  of  the  body 
than  does  the  lens  of  the  camera. 

Whatever  conclusion  may  be  reached  by  compari- 
son of  the  data  available,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
portraits  reproduced  form  a splendid  cycle,  and  that 
no  one  need  longer  wonder  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
engraver  of  “The  Birds  of  America.” 
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THE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE 
AND  EDWARD  CALVERT 

By  LAURENCE  BINYON 

ILLIAM  BLAKE’S  fame  as  a poet  and  seer, 
the  spiritual  intensity  of  his  art  and  its  chal- 
lenge to  the  mind : these  have  served  inevit- 
ably to  obscure,  or  at  least  to  distract  at- 
tention from,  his  remarkable  qualities  as  a technician. 
The  popular  conception  of  Blake  is  that  of  a man  filled 
with  wonderful  ideas  which  he  was  unable  adequately  to 
carry  out  or  express,  — but  in  so  far  as  this  inability  is 
held  to  imply  lack  of  interest  in  the  use  of  materials,  this 
conception  is  untrue.  If  we  regarded  Blake’s  art  from 
the  technical  side  only,  we  should  find  far  more  of  in- 
terest and  originality  than  in  many  an  artist  who  is  en- 
tirely lacking  in  the  imaginative  and  intellectual  power 
of  Blake. 

In  this  paper  I wish  to  say  something  of  Blake’s  orig- 
inal engravings,  leaving  out  of  account  the  plates  he  en- 
graved after  the  work  of  others ; and  to  treat  with  them 
the  beautiful,  though  few  and  little  known,  prints  by  his 
disciple  Edward  Calvert.  Both  artists  worked  on  cop- 
per, on  wood,  and  on  stone ; and  the  mere  mention  of  this 
fact  shows  a technical  versatility  and  interest  in  medium 
and  material  remarkable  indeed  at  the  time  in  which 
they  worked.  And  Blake  besides  used  experimental 
processes  of  his  own. 
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To  realise  Blake’s  importance  in  the  history  of  tho  en- 
graver’s art,  we  have  to  remember  that  since  Diirer  and 
the  Little  Masters,  engraving  on  metal  had  been  aban- 
doned by  artists  as  a medium  for  the  reproduction  of 
their  own  designs.  It  was  superseded  by  the  easier 
method  of  etching.  The  use  of  the  acid  to  bite  a drawing 
on  a copper  plate  did  not  involve  the  labour  and  training 
required  for  the  use  of  the  graver.  The  amount  of  that 
labour  and  training  can  be  exaggerated,  however;  if  the 
artist  be  content  with  the  standard  of  mechanical  skill 
which  sufficed  to  the  early  Italian  engravers,  he  need  not 
be  crushed  by  the  arduousness  of  the  toil  of  furrowing 
the  bare  copper.  In  fact,  it  was  the  marvellous  technical 
skill  attained  by  Diirer  which  killed  the  art  of  original 
engraving.  Those  who  came  after,  by  patience  and  long 
training,  could  rival  his  technical  skill;  but  these  were 
not  men  of  the  creative  temperament;  they  were  crafts- 
men, rather,  who  saw  their  way  to  developing  the  en- 
graver’s art  further  towards  a brilliantly  finished  execu- 
tion, capable  of  rendering  an  oil  painting  with  something 
like  adequacy  of  effect.  So  this  art  became  definitely 
committed  to  imitation  and  reproduction,  with  such 
brilliant  results  as  we  see  in  the  Flemish  engravers  after 
Rubens,  the  French  portraitists,  the  English  landscape- 
engravers  after  Turner.  Men  of  miraculous  accomplish- 
ment, these ! Yet  there  are  moods  in  which  we  turn  with 
a kind  of  relief  from  their  prized  masterpieces  to  the 
work  of  fifteenth-century  Italians,  mere  stumblers  and 
stammerers  by  comparison,  or  that  of  men  like  the 
Frenchman  Jean  Duvet,  — work  which  is  without  vir- 
tuosity, but  which  is  personal  and  felt,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  its  own  peculiar  quality  and  virtue  as  a print, 
distinct  from  that  of  an  etching.  For  the  very  freedom 
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with  which  the  etcher’s  needle  moves  on  the  varnished 
surface  of  the  copper  has  its  seducing  dangers.  Resist- 
ance in  the  material  is  a tonic  to  the  artist.  When  a 
sculptor  of  to-day,  like  Mr.  Eric  Gill,  instead  of  model- 
ling in  ductile  wax  or  clay,  cuts  and  carves  his  concep- 
tions out  of  hard  stone,  we  find  that  the  severer  condi- 
tions yield  a fresh  quality  and  character  that  could  never 
be  got  by  modelling:  and  it  is  a similar  difference  that 
the  graver  gives. 

Blake  was  a professional  engraver  all  his  life  long,  and 
the  completeness  of  his  training  in  the  accepted  methods 
of  the  day  — the  whole  system  of  formula  for  translat- 
ing tone  into  line  — encumbered  him  when  he  wanted 
to  express  his  own  conceptions  directly  by  means  of 
burin  on  metal.  With  what  natural  felicity  and  fire  he 
works  when,  in  his  old  age,  he  attacks  the  wood  l)lock 
for  the  first  time,  without  any  professional  training  or 
prejudice!  As  a metal-engraver,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  always  trying,  if  not  always  quite  consciously,  per- 
haps, to  work  free  from  the  ingrained  habit  of  hand 
acquired  in  long  apprenticeship  and  to  find  a more  ex- 
pressive way  of  handling  the  familiar  tools. 

The  first  original,  or  partly  original,  work  on  copper 
that  we  know  of  Blake’s  is  a single  plate,  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  among  the  Rocks  of  Albion.  It  is  dated  1773, 
when  Blake  was  sixteen,  and  had  been  already  two  years 
apprenticed  to  James  Basire.  It  is  described  as  engraved 
“from  an  old  Italian  drawing.”  Then  follows  the  char- 
acteristic statement,  “This  is  one  of  the  Gothic  Artists 
who  Built  the  Cathedrals  in  what  we  call  the  Dark  Ages, 
wandering  about  in  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins,  of  whom 
the  World  was  not  worthy.  Such  were  the  Christians  in 
all  Ages.”  Below  this  is  “Michael  Angelo  Pinxit.”  The 
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figure  is,  in  fact,  borrowed  from  Michelangelo;  it  is  the 
figure  prominent  in  the  extreme  right  of  the  foreground 
of  the  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Cap- 
pella  Paolina  of  the  Vatican.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  setting  of  rock  and  sea  is  Blake’s  own.  The  effect  of 
the  light  gleaming  on  the  dark  water  is  one  he  was  al- 
ways fond  of ; and  the  composition,  with  the  cliff  rising 
to  the  top  of  the  print  and  giving  a glimpse  of  sea  and 
sky  at  the  side  only,  is  recalled  in  some  of  the  designs  to 
Dante  done  at  the  very  end  of  his  life.  The  figure  is 
very  closely  modelled  on  Michelangelo,  though  with  a 
difference  of  expression  in  the  face.  As  for  the  engrav- 
ing, it  is  careful  and  patient  but  not  without  energy  and 
animation.  But  just  as  the  massive  and  muscular 
Michelangelo  type  appears  imperfectly  assimilated  (as 
throughout  Blake’s  art)  to  the  spiritualized  “Gothic” 
atmosphere  of  the  artist’s  mind,  so  too  the  mechanical 
“lozenge  and  dot”  and  other  devices  for  rendering  relief 
and  shadow,  affected  by  the  engravers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  seem  to  cloud  the  freshness  and  dim  the  fire  of 
his  native  gift.  Intensely  original  as  Blake  was,  he  ab- 
sorbed from  the  training  of  his  student  days  and  also 
from  the  current  ideals  of  the  art  of  his  own  day  a good 
deal  more  than  is  often  admitted  by  his  admirers. 

The  next  engraving  in  order  of  time  forms  a striking 
contrast  to  the  last.  It  is  wholly  of  Blake’s  invention. 
This  is  the  print  known  as  Glad  Day,  which  represents  a 
naked  youth,  — 

“ New-lighted  on  a heaven-kissing  hill,”  — 

with  the  sunrise  radiant  behind  him.  His  arms  are 
stretched  out  wide.  At  his  feet  a gross  moth  takes  to 
flight,  and  a worm  crawls  to  its  hiding-place.  It  is  signed 
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Blake.  Glad  Day 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  10  X 7%  inches 
In  the  British  Museum 
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and  dated  1780.  Instead  of  being  closely  and  elaborately 
worked  up  with  the  burin,  the  design  is  lightly  sketched 
in,  with  scarcely  any  attempt  at  modelling  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  shadow.  One  conjectures  that  Blake  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  laborious  and  mechanical  methods 
he  had  learnt,  for  the  expression  of  so  ethereal  and  radi- 
ant a theme,  but  had  not  acquired  a congenial  method 
of  his  own  and  so  left  the  plate  with  just  the  essentials  of 
the  design  on  it,  but  unclothed  in  the  special  beauty  of 
which  the  burin  is  capable.  The  conjecture  receives  con- 
firmation from  the  fact  that  Blake  made  another  print 
of  this  same  subject,  in  a totally  different  method.  Mr. 
A.  G.  B.  Russell,  indeed,  in  his  admirable  “Catalogue  of 
the  Engravings  of  William  Blake,’’  assumes  the  second 
print  to  be  merely  a coloured  impression  of  the  first. 
But  this  is  a demonstrable  error.  The  two  plates  are  of 
different  dimensions.  In  the  colour-print  the  space  be- 
tween the  figure  and  the  plate-mark  is  increased  by  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  top  and  half-an-inch  at  the 
bottom,  and  also  to  a less  degree  at  the  sides.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  moth  and  the  worm  between  the 
feet  of  the  figure.  In  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  second  print  was  produced  by  the  process  of  relief- 
etching used  by  Blake  for  the  “Songs  of  Innocence” 
and  the  “Prophetic  Books.”  The  only  impression  known 
to  me  is  the  one  in  the  Print-Room  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, which  has  been  so  richly  coloured  over  by  hand  in 
opaque  pigment  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  what 
colour  it  was  originally  printed;  possibly  it  was  printed 
in  several  colours,  the  different  tints  being  dabbed  on  to 
the  plate  at  the  same  time.  Usually,  as  is  well-known, 
Blake  printed  his  relief -etchings  in  a single  tint  — tawny 
yellow,  green  or  blue  — and  then  enriched  each  impres- 
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Blake.  Glad  Dat  (Stamped  with  color) 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  10%  X 7%  inches 
In  the  British  Museum 
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sion  by  hand  with  glowing  colour,  though  the  earliest  of 
the  prints  produced  in  this  way,  — or  what  may  be  pre- 
sumed from  their  style  to  be  the  earliest,  — the  tiny 
designs  combined  with  text  on  “Natural  Religion,” 
were  printed  in  more  than  one  colour  and  were  not 
afterwards  touched  by  hand.  The  colour-print  of  Glad 
Day,  then,  must  date  from  some  time  (probably  several 
years)  after  1788,  when  Blake  first  used  the  relief-pro- 
cess;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  splendid  example  exist- 
ing of  what  the  artist  called  “illuminated  printing.” 
Though  so  characteristic  of  Blake’s  genius,  and,  in  fact, 
peculiar  to  him,  the  works  produced  by  this  process 
partake  so  much  of  the  character  of  original  drawings 
that  I shall  not  say  more  about  them  here.  The  prints 
in  themselves  are  rough  productions,  and  are  more  in- 
teresting from  the  printer’s  than  the  engraver’s  point  of 
view,  being  meant  only  as  foundations  for  the  final 
colouring  by  hand. 

When  Blake  took  up  his  design  of  Glad  Day  and  re- 
produced it  by  his  own  process  as  an  ‘‘illuminated 
print  ” he  must  have  been  struck  with  the  meagreness 
and  austerity  of  his  youthful  engraving  when  placed 
beside  the  gorgeous  radiance  of  the  new  print.  But 
how  was  he  to  get  a similar  expressiveness  and  felicity 
without  colour  and  by  the  graver  alone? 

Blake’s  painting,  with  its  general  absence  of  detail  and 
lack  of  “intimacy,”  its  indifference  to  textures  and  sur- 
face appearances,  was  inevitably  composed  in  large  flat 
spaces;  and  there  was  always  a danger  of  dryness  and 
emptiness,  of  which  the  artist  himself  was  evidently 
conscious.  He  used  various  devices  for  rendering  these 
surfaces  more  alive  and  interesting.  When  it  came  to 
engraving  he  seemed  for  a long  time  unable  to  choose 
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Blake.  Job.  “What  is  man  th.at  Thou  shouldest  try  him  every  moment? 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  13%  X inches 
In  the  British  Museum 


between  the  elaborate  formalities  of  his  professional 
training  and  a meagre  inexpressiveness. 

Compare,  for  instance,  the  engravings  in  the  little 
book  for  children,  “The  Gates  of  Paradise,”  published 
in  1793,  with  the  two  large  prints  of  Job  and  Ezekiel, 
published  in  the  same  year.  The  diminutive  designs  of 
“The  Gates  of  Paradise”  are  fascinating  in  their  orig- 
inality of  conception,  but  they  are  little  more  than  trans- 
lations of  drawings.  They  all  suffer  more  or  less  from 
formal  cross-hatching,  and  betray  the  habit  of  a hand 
trained  to  work  after  other  men’s  designs.  The  best  is  the 
Element  of  Water;  but  this  again  is  a sketch  on  copper 
like  Glad  Day,  and  though  the  treatment  happens  to  be 
congenial  to  the  subject,  it  is,  as  engraving,  meagre  and 
unpromising.  The  Job  and  Ezekiel,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  ambitious  works  on  a large  scale,  in  which  Blake  has 
put  to  use  all  his  professional  accomplishment.  These 
are  impressive  prints,  and  the  execution  of  them  shows 
great  power  and  energy,  though  as  designs  they  are 
tinged  — especially  the  Job  — with  Blake’s  least  happy 
mannerisms;  but  there  are  still  many  traces  of  routine 
and  over-elaboration  in  the  burin-work,  which  was  doubt- 
less prepared  by  a heavily  bitten  etching-in  of  the  whole 
design. 

We  must  note,  however,  that  in  this  regard  the 
Ezekiel,  which  was  slightly  later  in  date,  is  a distinct 
improvement  on  the  Job.  Impressions  of  these  rare  en- 
gravings were  recently  acquired  by  the  British  Museum 
Print-Room. 

In  the  illustrations  to  Young’s  “Night  Thoughts,” 
engraved  in  1796  and  1797,  Blake  returns  to  a less  elab- 
orate manner.  While  the  best  of  the  designs  are  instinct 
with  energy  and  communicate  the  sense  of  rushing 
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:iEL.  1 TAKE  AWAY  FROM  THEE  THE  DESIRE  OF  THINE  EYES' 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  13%  X l^Vs  inches 
In  the  British  Museum 


movement  with  the  peculiar  power  of  the  artist,  the 
style  of  engraving  is  dry  and  cold;  and  the  painfully 
regular  systems  of  parallel  lines  or  neat  lozenge-work  in 
the  shading  show  a complete  inability  to  master  the 
problem  of  filling  blank  spaces  with  dark  tone  in  a satis- 
fying manner.  The  ethereal  impetuosity  of  the  figure- 
drawing is  as  incongruous  with  these  tamenesses  of  ex- 
ecution, as  Blake’s  imaginative  fire  is  with  the  pompous 
and  wearisome  solemnity  of  Young’s  blank  verse.  The 
engraving  of  the  designs  to  the  “Night  Thoughts”  is 
indeed  inferior  to  that  of  the  Job  and  Ezekiel,  where 
Blake  had  attained  to  some  vibrancy  and  expressive- 
ness in  the  handling  of  his  tools  on  the  copper. 

Thirty  years  were  to  pass  before  Blake  again  took  up 
his  burin  for  a similarly  ambitious  series  of  original  en- 
gravings: the  famous  illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
The  interval  had  been  occupied  with  uninterrupted 
work,  both  painted  and  engraved ; but  very  little  of  the 
engraved  work  was  original,  apart  from  the  two  pro- 
phetic books  “Milton”  and  “Jerusalem,”  which  were, 
like  their  earlier  companion  books,  etched  in  relief,  text 
and  design  together.  The  large  print  of  the  Canterbury 
Pilgrims  was  published  in  1810;  it  shows  the  old  encum- 
bered method  in  which  Blake  was  taught  to  engrave, 
with  little  of  his  redeeming  energy  and  fire.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell would  place  a little  later  than  this  another  single 
print.  Mirth  and  her  Companions,  inspired  by  Milton’s 
“L’Allegro,”  which  I have  seen  only  in  reproduction. 
Here  certainly  Blake  seems  to  be  nearer  attaining  a ge- 
nial and  expressive  method  of  engraving,  though  he  has 
by  no  means  quite  worked  off  the  old  routine  element. 

In  1818  Blake  first  became  acquainted  with  Linnell; 
and  Linnell  is  said  to  have  urged  on  him  the  study  of 
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Marcantonio  and  of  Bonasone.  In  Blake’s  earlier  en- 
gravings he  had  followed  the  practice  of  his  time  and 
etched  the  whole  ground-work  of  the  design,  reserving 
the  burin  for  the  work  of  deepening  the  lines,  adding  fine 
detail,  and  completing  the  whole  in  a brilliant  manner. 
In  the  Job  it  seems  certain  that  he  abandoned  the  use  of 
acid  and  used  the  burin  alone.  There  is  certainly  a 
wholeness  and  congruity  of  effect  in  these  plates  which 
was  often  missing  before.  And  from  men  like  Bonasone 
Blake  learnt  to  use  his  graver  with  more  ease  and  free- 
dom, and  to  avoid  formal  cross-hatching.  The  gain  is 
great;  for  if  one  can  imagine  the  illustrations  of  Job 
carried  out  with  (from  the  engraver’s  point  of  view)  a 
more  triumphant  felicity,  they  are  so  fine  that  we  for- 
give any  defects,  and  instead  of  being  inferior  to  the 
drawings  from  which  they  were  done  surpass  the  draw- 
ings in  intensity  and  expressiveness.  The  series  repre- 
sents, indeed,  the  greatest  achievement  in  original  en- 
graving since  the  time  of  Durer  and  Mantegna,  besides 
being  one  of  the  finest  imaginative  creations  of  any 
English  artist. 

There  is,  I fancy,  small  likelihood  of  Blake’s  ever  hav- 
ing seen  the  rare  set  of  engravings  of  the  Apocalypse  by 
Jean  Duvet,  the  French  master  of  the  early  sixteenth 
century.  It  must  be  only  a natural  affinity  which  makes 
one  inevitably  think  of  Blake  in  looking  at  Duvet’s 
work.  The  Englishman  is  a much  more  powerful  genius 
and  more  original  inventor;  but  in  both  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  of  spiritual  emotion,  together 
with  similar  tendencies  in  composition,  though  Duvet 
takes  over  Italian  and  classic  where  Blake  takes  over 
Gothic  forms.  As  an  engraver  Duvet  is  not  perhaps  a 
brilliant  master,  but  he  achieves  a beautiful  silvery 
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quality  of  tone  and  works  with  freshness  and  feeling; 
he  gains,  in  fact,  from  not  possessing  all  the  technical 
apparatus  which  Blake  had  laboriously  learnt. 

In  the  projected  plates  of  illustrations  of  Dante,  of 
which  only  seven  were  taken  in  hand  when  he  died, 
Blake  essayed  his  newer  methods  of  engraving  on  a 
larger  scale.  With  less  success,  however;  for  a certain 
dryness  of  manner  which  is  scarcely  perceived  in  the 
more  concentrated,  close-wrought  design  of  the  Job 
series  is  less  disguised  in  the  more  open  compositions 
of  the  Dante.  We  can  hardly  judge  of  the  Dante  plates, 
however,  as  none  of  them  is  finished,  except  perhaps  the 
one  illustrating  Canto  V of  the  “Inferno,”  with  the  epi- 
sode of  Paolo  and  Francesca;  in  this  the  burin-work  is 
more  felicitous  and  direct  than  in  any  of  Blake’s  previ- 
ous plates,  except  the  Job,  and  the  design  is  full  of  char- 
acteristic beauties,  especially  in  the  rendering  of  move- 
ment. On  the  whole,  however,  the  Dante  designs  fall 
decidedly  below  the  level  of  the  Job. 

Though  the  Job  must  rank  as  Blake’s  greatest  work, 
there  are  many  who  find  a yet  more  intimate  satisfaction 
in  the  little  woodcuts  made  in  1821  for  Ambrose  Phil- 
lips’ imitations  of  the  “Eclogues  of  Virgil,”  edited  by 
Dr.  Thornton.  Though  these  are  the  only  engravings 
made  on  wood  by  Blake,  he  made  a few  engravings  in 
a perfectly  similar  manner  on  pewter.  Such  are  The 
House  of  the  Interpreter,  from  “The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,” 
a small  oblong  print,  and  two  illustrations  to  a ballad, 
“Little  Tom  the  Sailor,”  written  by  Hayley  for  the 
widowed  mother  of  a sailor-boy.  In  these  prints  the 
pewter  is  treated  just  as  Blake  treated  the  wood  block 
in  the  Virgil  set.  Instead  of  conceiving  the  design  in 
black  on  a white  ground,  he  took  the  black  ground 
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which  would  result  from  taking  an  impression  from  the 
unengraved  block  and  using  that  as  the  foundation  of 
his  design,  worked,  like  a mezzotinter,  from  black  to 
white. 

The  “white  line’’  in  woodcut  had  been  occasionally 
used  by  certain  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  like  Giuseppe  Scolari,  with  striking 
effect;  but  it  is  particularly  associated  with  William 
Bewick,  whose  success  had  given  such  an  impetus  to  the 
wood-engraver’s  art  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Blake,  of  course,  like  Bewick,  worked 
on  boxwood  with  a graver,  not,  like  the  older  artists, 
with  a knife  on  a plank  of  pearwood.  Not  having  been 
trained  to  work  on  wood,  as  he  had  been  trained  to 
engrave  on  metal,  Blake  had  no  formula  to  unlearn 
and  expressed  himself  directly,  impetuously,  and  with  a 
kind  of  instinctive  mastery  of  the  medium.  Rough  and 
clumsy  the  woodcuts  appeared  to  the  professional  en- 
gravers, the  followers  of  Bewick,  who  were  now  bent  on 
refining  their  strokes  into  a semblance  of  the  delicate 
tones  of  the  steel-engravers;  but  they  were  racy  of  the 
wood,  and  may  stand  as  models  in  their  own  line  for 
the  few  who  in  these  days  care  to  do  original  designs  on 
the  wood-block.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  bigness  and 
grandeur  Blake  contrived  to  get  into  these  tiny  prints, 
and  yet  leave  no  impression  of  being  cramped.  The 
tragic  design  of  the  stormy  moon,  with  the  beaten  corn 
and  blasted  tree,  is  one  of  Blake’s  happiest  inventions. 
Wood-engraving  of  this  kind  was,  indeed,  peculiarly  fit- 
ted to  be  the  language  of  Blake’s  impassioned  speech. 
The  impatience  of  completeness  which  mars  much  of  his 
design,  but  which  we  forgive  for  the  sake  of  his  strength 
and  fire,  here  seems  not  inappropriate,  and  indeed,  on  so 
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Blake.  Vifgil’s  Pastorax^s.  Thenot 
Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  woodcut 
In  the  British  Museum 


Blake.  Virgil’s  Pastorals.  The  Blasted  Tree 
Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  woodcut 
In  the  British  Museum 
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small  a scale  becomes  a kind  of  felicity;  for  we  do  not 
look  for  elaboration  or  searching  draughtsmanship,  we 
are  content  with  the  gleaming  shapes  and  gestures  that 
the  artist  has  struck  out  of  the  solid  shadow. 

One  cannot  write  of  Blake’s  woodcuts  without  saying 
a word  on  the  woodcuts  of  his  youthful  friend  and  disci- 
ple Edward  Calvert.  Doubtless  the  small  engravings  of 
Calvert  owe  their  existence  to  Blake’s  example,  but  in 
some  ways  the  pupil  surpasses  the  master. 

Calvert  was  born  in  1799  and  was  twenty-seven  when 
Blake  died.  He  had  been  a midshipman  in  the  navy  and 
had  been  in  action  at  the  bombardment  of  Algiers;  but, 
resolved  to  become  an  artist,  he  had  quitted  the  navy 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  came  up  from  Plymouth 
to  London  with  a letter  of  introduction  to  Fuseli. 
Through  the  unlikely  medium  of  a stockbroker  he  came 
to  hear  of  the  little  band  of  young  artists  who  sat  at  the 
feet  of  Blake  in  his  old  age,  and  soon  became  not  only 
acquainted  with  them  but  admitted  to  their  circle. 
These  were  Samuel  Palmer,  George  Richmond  and  John 
Linnell.  Had  the  creative  and  imaginative  powers  of 
these  young  men  been  strong  enough  to  sustain  this 
early  enthusiasm,  they  might  have  achieved  the  like  of 
what  Rossetti  and  his  associates  were  to  achieve  years 
later.  (And  Rossetti  also  admired  Blake  intensely.) 
Calvert  was  the  most  original  nature  of  the  group,  and 
even  the  powerful  impress  of  Blake’s  art  left  little  actual 
trace  on  his  work,  though  it  was  doubtless  an  abiding 
source  of  stimulation.  It  was  the  Blake  of  the  ‘‘Songs  of 
Innocence”  and  of  the  “Virgil’s  Pastorals”  who  espe- 
cially appealed  to  Calvert,  as  to  Palmer;  for  both  aspired 
to  paint  poetic  idylls.  In  Calvert  this  bent  represented 
the  profoundest  impulses  of  his  nature;  he  was  haunted 
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Calvert.  The  Return  Home 
Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  woodcut 
In  the  British  Museum 


Calvert.  The  Chamber  Idyll 
Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  woodcut 
In  the  British  Museum 
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by  a vision  of  the  Morning  of  the  World,  and  the  myths 
of  the  Greeks  presented  themselves  as  an  imaginative 
language  through  which  to  express  the  secrets  of  his  own 
ideal.  No  one,  indeed,  has  re-interpreted  mythic  Greece 
with  such  intimate  freshness  and  sincerity  of  heart  as 
Calvert.  This  is  more  clearly  seen  in  the  work  of  his 
maturity,  when  colour,  and  suggestion  by  means  of  the 
music  of  colour,  had  come  to  be  his  great  preoccupation ; 
but  the  “Arcadian”  temper  is  manifest  also  in  the  en- 
gravings of  his  youth.  Strangely  enough,  Calvert  never 
seems  to  have  engraved  after  the  age  of  twenty-nine, 
though  he  showed  so  singular  a gift  for  original  engraving. 
He  continued  to  give  all  his  time  and  thought  to  art 
during  a long  life,  while  remaining  quite  unknown  to  the 
world.  He  lived  till  1883.  But  his  production  was  al- 
ways extremely  limited;  he  was  fastidious,  and  never 
satisfied;  he  destroyed  more  than  he  preserved  of  his 
own  work  as  a painter,  and  very  little  remains  as  a rec- 
ord of  his  genius. 

CalverCs  exquisite  engravings  might  have  remained 
in  total  oblivion  had  not  his  son  Samuel  Calvert  re- 
printed them  in  his  “Memoir”  of  his  father,  published 
in  1893,  and  again  as  a portfolio  through  Messrs.  Car- 
fax  & Co.  in  1904.  The  set  includes  two  copper-en- 
gravings, seven  wood-engravings  and  two  lithographs. 
Thirty  copies  only  were  printed  of  the  Carfax  edition, 
and  the  copper-plates  and  blocks  were  then  presented 
to  the  British  Museum.  The  lithographs  were  remain- 
ders of  the  original  edition  of  1829,  and  the  stones  were 
cleaned  at  the  time. 

It  is  an  exiguous  oeuvre,  but  how  rich  in  charm ! Every- 
thing that  Calvert  did  was  done  with  sensitive  feeling; 
and  in  the  wood-block  especially  he  was  intensely  alive 
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Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  woodcut 
In  the  British  Museum 
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Calvert.  The  Last  Furrow  of  Life.  “ He  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plough  ” 
Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  3^4  X 5 inches 
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Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  engraving 
In  the  British  Museum 


to  the  capacities  of  the  medium  and  its  most  intimate 
beauties.  Without  any  professional  training  he  seems  to 
have  arrived  at  once  at  a perfect  felicity  of  method. 
One  of  these  little  cuts,  indeed,  The  Chamber  Idyll,  is 
simply  astonishing  for  its  sheer  subtlety  of  skill,  though 
there  is  no  parade  of  dexterity ; it  is  all  as  if  unconscious. 
Marvel  of  delicacy  though  this  engraving  is,  it  is  on  the 
edge  of  over-refinement.  But  as  a whole  the  woodcuts 
are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  balance.  The  subjects 
are  more  completely  imagined  than  with  Blake ; and  in 
every  detail  there  is  imaginative  feeling.  The  Cyder 
Feast:  a Vision  of  Joy  and  Thanksgiving  is  said  to  have 
been  a very  early  design  of  Calvert’s  and  is  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  engravings.  The  white  line  is  here  used 
very  happily  in  the  foliage,  but  the  main  part  of  the 
design  is  in  black  on  white.  The  design  is  steeped  in  the 
artist’s  Arcadian  spirit;  but  how  genuine  a thing  it  is 
with  him,  how  far  removed  from  the  cold  pastoralism 
of  classical  tradition!  For  Calvert  is  always  romantic, 
though  he  derives  all  his  inspiration  from  classic  sources, 
and  therefore  he  is  far  nearer  to  the  Greeks  than  the 
vast  majority  of  those  who  have  followed  and  imitated 
them.  The  Gothic  side  of  Blake  did  not  appeal  to  him. 
Only  in  the  impressive  woodcut  called  The  Ploughman, 
also  known  as  The  Last  Furrow  of  Life,  is  there  any  trace 
of  Blake’s  mystical  invention;  and  Blake’s  influence  is 
seen  in  the  type  of  the  principal  figure.  It  is  strange  that 
the  man  who  could  produce  two  such  memorable  prints 
as  these,  worthy  to  stand  with  the  finest  original  wood- 
engravings  in  the  world,  should  have  cared  to  produce 
so  little  more.  But  all  we  have  besides  is  five  small  en- 
gravings, one  a figure  of  a Bacchante  playing  on  a lyre 
and  looking  over  her  shoulder  with  hair  streaming  in  the 
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Calvert.  The  Flood 
Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  lithograph 
In  the  British  Museum 


Calvert.  The  Brook 
Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  2X  3%  inches 
In  the  British  Museum 
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wind,  and  four  little  idylls : The  Lady  and  the  Rooks,  The 
Return  Home,  The  Brook,  and  the  Chamber  Idyll  already 
mentioned.  Each  of  these  has  its  distinctive  beauty  as  a 
wood-engraving;  we  feel  that  in  no  other  form  but  this 
could  the  design  have  found  its  perfect  expression. 

There  are  only  two  copper-engravings  by  Calvert ; but 
here  again  there  is  no  crudeness  or  immaturity.  I repro- 
duce the  larger  of  the  two;  it  is  called  The  Bride.  The 
figure  of  the  shepherd  striding  away  over  the  hill  recalls 
Blake  somewhat;  but  the  whole  conception  is  Calvert’s 
own.  Would  that  Blake  had  earlier  found  a method  of 
line-engraving  as  appropriate  to  his  design  as  this  is 
to  Calvert’s!  The  other  plate,  called  The  Sheep  of  His 
Pasture,  is  a small  pastoral  landscape,  without  human 
figures,  redolent  of  the  spirit  of  peace  and  evening. 

There  remain  two  little  lithographs:  Ideal  Pastoral 
Life,  and  The  Flood,  which  I reproduce.  Blake  had 
made  one  lithograph,  a subject  from  Job.  It  was  a con- 
tribution to  one  of  the  parts  of  “Specimens  of  Poly- 
autography,” published  about  1806;  but  it  was  only  a 
casual  experiment  done  at  the  printer’s  invitation,  and 
Blake  never  explored  the  resources  of  the  medium.  Cal- 
vert also  seems  only  to  have  made  these  two  essays  in 
lithography,  and  his  method  of  using  the  stone  is 
scarcely  differentiated  from  the  method  he  used  in  wood- 
engraving, though  the  lithographs  have  stronger  con- 
trasts of  black  and  white.  It  is  in  his  wood-engraving 
that  he  seems  to  have  found  most  perfect  expression  for 
the  conceptions  he  had  in  his  mind.  Taking  this  little  col- 
lection of  prints  as  a whole,  how  satisfying  one  finds  it! 
How  full  of  charm,  how  richly  conceived  and  exquisitely 
felt  is  each  one  of  them!  In  English  art  they  stand  alone. 


THE  ROAD  TO  ROME 


By  william  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 

Author  of  “ French  Etchers  of  the  Second  Empire,”  ‘‘  The  Van  de  Veldes,” 
and  ” The  Etchings  of  Jacob  Ruysdael  ” 

I 

AURICE  BARRES  has  a delightful  pas- 
sage in  one  of  his  essays,  where  he  pictures 
the  youthful  Claude  setting  forth  upon  the 
road  that  led  from  his  native  Lorraine,  to  the 
Eternal  City.  Callot,  too,  took  the  road  to  Rome  from 
the  same  province;  and  throughout  the  seventeenth 
century,  young  men,  eager  to  lead  the  life  of  art,  sought 
that  city  which,  in  addition  to  its  other  and  older  glories, 
had  become  the  art  centre  of  Italy.  To  be  sure,  the  Ital- 
ian painting  of  the  period  offered  but  a faint  reflec- 
tion of  its  former  splendour.  The  artists  who  followed 
Raphael,  and  who  had  already  reduced  to  a formula  his 
‘ methods  and  those  of  Michelangelo,  were  Eclectics  and 
Academicians  — the  pale  epigoni  of  the  past.  Still,  for 
better  or  worse,  they  were  the  sole  heritors  of  a great 
tradition,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  those  who  had 
come,  however  little,  under  the  spell  of  the  Latin  spirit, 
as  expressed  in  painting,  should  seek  there  the  stream 
of  inspiration  at  its  source. 

Also,  more  than  any  other  European  capital,  Rome 
had  a great,  cultured,  art-loving  public.  If  it  had  itself 
ceased  to  be  creative  in  the  full  sense,  it  had,  at  least, 
carried  reflnement  of  taste  to  the  last  degree.  It  was  the 
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home  of  the  princely  and  ecclesiastic  amateur,  as  well  as 
of  the  artist,  and  the  former  was  most  munificent  in  his 
patronage  of  the  latter.  If  one  could  paint  pictures  to 
please  the  Romans,  he  could  sell  them,  too,  and  recogni- 
tion there  meant,  naturally,  recognition  in  every  lesser 
capital  of  Europe.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  young 
provincial  was  tempted  to  come  and  try  his  fortune  in 
Rome;  and  he  came  in  great  numbers,  from  every  corner 
of  western  Europe  — even  from  those  remote  regions  of 
the  Low  Countries,  protected  by  dykes  from  the  hostile 
onslaughts  of  the  North  Sea,  which  had  hardly  been 
heard  of  till  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  boorish  Dutch  burghers  and  uncouth  fisher- 
folk  surprised  the  world  by  their  desperate  resistance 
to  the  imperial  power  of  Spain. 

Dutch  etchers,  as  well  as  painters,  began  taking  the 
road  to  Rome  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  great 
period  of  Dutch  art.  Indeed  the  Dutch  etchers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
classes:  those  who  stayed  at  home  and  worked,  in  the 
main,  from  native  materials,  in  a national  or  traditional 
manner,  and  those  other  — a smaller,  but  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  group  — who,  going  to  Italy,  remained 
there  a longer  or  shorter  period,  and,  affected  to  a greater 
or  lesser  degree  by  the  foreign  influences  with  which 
they  came  in  contact,  helped  to  establish  a second,  or 
Italianate,  tradition  in  the  Dutch  landscape  etching  of 
the  period. 

In  regard  to  some  of  the  earlier  men,  it  is  at  times  dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  they  themselves  actually  visited 
Italy,  or  whether  they  were  simply  influenced  by  the 
work  of  others  who  had  been  there  and  returned  with  a 
new  message  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  This,  as  we 
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have  seen,  is  the  case  of  Jan  van  de  Velde.  ^ It  is  also  the 
case  with  the  artist  who  may,  perhaps,  be  called  the 
pioneer  of  Dutch  landscape  etching,  and  who  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  important  predecessors  of  Rem- 
brandt — Hercules  Seghers. 

Seghers,  who  was  born  about  1590,  and  died  in  1645, 
presents  a solitary,  enigmatic  personality,  of  whom  little 
is  known.  A mystery  hangs  over  the  man,  and  extends 
to  his  landscape  material  as  well.  Much  of  this,  rugged 
and  mountainous,  bears  no  relation  to  the  level  plains  of 
the  Low  Countries.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  it  at 
all,  geographically.  Yet  somehow  it  seems  too  closely 
observed,  too  faithfully  and  directly  rendered,  to  be 
wholly  fantastic. 

“If  then,’’  asks  Mr.  Binyon  in  his  “Dutch  Etchers  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century,”  “it  was  actual  scenery  that 
Seghers  etched,  where  is  that  scenery  to  be  found?  It  is 
certainly  not  the  Alps,  and  though  one  or  two  plates 
suggest  the  Tyrol,  the  landscape  is  most  like  in  charac- 
ter to  the  Karst  district  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Adriatic.  One  of  the  etchings  might  almost  stand  for 
the  rock-surrounded  plain  of  Cettinje,  in  Montenegro, 
though  to  infer  that  Seghers  travelled  to  so  remote  a 
country  would  be  a wild  conjecture.” 

Yet  not  so  wild,  perhaps,  after  all.  The  capital  of 
Montenegro  is  only  a few  miles  inland,  up  the  Black 
Mountain,  from  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro;  and,  as  Cattaro 
and  Ragusa  (whence  is  derived  the  word  “argosy”) 
were  great  commercial  ports  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
is  by  no  means  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a 
citizen  of  a commercial  country,  like  Holland,  should 

^ “ The  Van  de  Veldes.”  By  William  Aspenwall  Bradley.  The 
Print-Collector' s Quarterly,  February,  1917,  p.  70. 
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have  visited  one  or  tlie  otlier,  or  both,  and  explored  the 
“Hinterland/’  Or  he  inip:ht  even  have  suffered  ship- 
wreck on  the  rocky  nahnatian  or  Albanian  coast,  in 
which  case  his  experience  would  merely  have  paralleled 
that  of  Allardt  van  Everdinj^en,  cast  away  on  the  coast 
of  Norway. 

Seghers  produced  a larji;e  number  of  plates,  many  of 
them  in  color;  but  he  apparently  took  few  impressions, 
for  his  prints  are  rare  and,  for  the  most  part,  safely  stored 
away  in  the  jz;reat  museums  of  Europe.  The  whole  body 
of  his  work,  howevei*,  has  been  admirably  reproduced 
by  the  Graphische  Gesellschaft,  so  that  the  student  in 
this  country  is  able  to  stud}",  practically  as  well  as  in 
the  original,  the  etching;s  of  this  remarkable  artist. 

\\’hen,  at  Seghers’  death,  his  effects  were  sold,  Rem- 
brandt bought  one  of  his  plates,  Tobias  and  the  Angel, 
which  he  reworked,  chanpnj>;  the  subject  to  a Flight  Mo 
Egypt.  This  plate  of  Seji:hers  was  directly  imitated  from 
a very  popular  paintino;  of  the  same  subject  by  Adam 
Elsheimer,  which  now  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London.  It  seems  (]uite  likely,  therefore,  that,  at  one 
time,  Seghers  may  have  been  a member  of  that  cosmo- 
politan circle  which  gathered  around  Elsheimer,  painter 
and  etcher  of  Frankfort,  and  which  is  known  to  have 
included  a numl)er  of  Dutch  artists,  some  of  whom  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  later. 

Elsheimer  himself  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
significant  figures  in  the  history  of  modern  art. 

“It  is  a remarkable  spectacle,”  writes  Vosmaer,  the 
Dutch  biographer  of  Rembrandt,  “to  see  this  German 
drawn  towards  the  inevitable  Rome,  like  a moth  to  the 
candle,  and  yet  not  burning  his  wing.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a man  of  immovable  originality,  sometimes  of  a 
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In  the  Rijks-Museum.  Am.sterdajn 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  81^4  X llVs  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


melancholy  humor,  always  serious,  pensive  of  spirit, 
and  secluded  within  himself.  ...  He  married,  had  chil- 
dren, a number  of  pupils,  many  friends,  complete  suc- 
cess, his  works  brought  large  sums  — and  all  this  could 
not  satisfy  him.  What  did  this  seeker  aspire  after? 
Possibly  after  a new  way  of  painting,  of  which  he  fore- 
saw the  wonder.  Having  at  first  painted  large  pictures, 
‘he  became,’  says  Sandrart,  who  knew  him,  ‘the  first  to 
invent  the  genre  of  small  scenes,  landscapes,  and  other 
curiosities.’” 

One  day,  says  the  same  contemporary,  he  exhibited 
at  Rome  a small  picture  painted  on  copper.  It  repre- 
sented an  angel  guiding  the  young  Tobias  across  a little 
stream  while  Tobias’  dog  jumps  from  stone  to  stone.  The 
rising  sun  shines  full  into  the  faces  of  the  figures,  and  the 
whole  picture  was  so  simple,  so  natural,  so  spontaneous 
in  its  action  and  its  expression,  besides  being  set  in  a 
landscape  so  charming  and  so  gracious,  that  everybody 
in  Rome  was  full  of  praise  for  this  “new  manner  of 
painting  of  Adam  of  Francfort.” 

What  was  this  manner?  Sandrart  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe it  as  “unctuous,  full  of  marrow,  brilliant,  and 
masterly.  It  knows  well  how  to  manage  the  colors,  and 
to  keep  together  the  great  masses,  how  to  round  the  ob- 
jects, and  to  preserve  the  half  tints.  This  is  what  gives 
roundness  and  force,  especially  as  the  colors  are  not  blue, 
lustreless,  and  pale,  but  fiery,  hot,  and  true  to  life.” 

But  there  was  more  than  this  technical  novelty  to 
account  for  the  attraction  that  Elsheimer  had  for  his 
contemporaries.  His  “new  manner,”  as  exemplified  in 
the  little  picture  of  Tobias  and  the  Angel,  consisted 
also  in  this,  says  Vosmaer,  ‘That  it  dared  to  cast  loose 
from  tradition,  from  the  convention  of  the  grand  style. 
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Hendrik  Goudt  (After  Adam  Elsheimer).  Tobias  and  the  Angel 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  4Yj  X 7 inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


from  the  plasticity  of  design  borrowed  from  sculpture, 
from  the  conventional  setting,  the  conventional  ideal, 
and  the  conventional  costume.” 

Hitherto,  in  representing  Biblical  or  mythological 
scenes,  the  artist  had  felt  constrained  to  create  ideal 
types,  an  ideal  atmosphere.  Elsheimer  took  his  figures 
from  real  life,  placed  them  in  a familiar  Italian  landscape, 
and  thus  enhanced  the  intimate  charm,  the  human  ap- 
peal, of  the  sacred  or  profane  episode.  This  method  also 
became  that  of  Rembrandt,  who  unquestionably  owed 
much  to  Elsheimer  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  notably 
the  novel  and  daring  use  of  subtly  contrived  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade.  There  also  Elsheimer  was  the  pioneer, 
though  it  was  Rembrandt  who  perfected  the  method, 
and  carried  it  to  its  highest  pitch  as  the  expression  of  a 
mood. 

Rembrandt  never  met  the  German  master,  though 
his  master,  Pieter  Eastman,  had  studied  with  him  in 
Rome,  but  that  Rubens  knew  him  and  valued  his  work, 
is  a matter  of  record.  From  a letter  written  by  the  great 
Flemish  painter  to  Pieter  van  Veen,  in  June,  1622,  we 
even  learn  something  of  Elsheimer’s  technical  methods 
as  an  etcher. 

“I  have  heard,”  he  says,  ‘‘that  you  have  found  the 
secret  of  engraving  on  copper  on  a white  ground,  as 
Elsheimer  used  to  do.  To  bite  the  plate  with  acid,  he 
covered  the  copper  with  a white  paste.  He  then  drew 
with  the  point  down  to  the  metal,  which  is  of  a reddish 
color,  and  it  looked  as  if  he  were  drawing  with  red  crayon 
on  white  paper.  I cannot  remember  the  composition  of 
the  white  paste,  though  he  communicated  it  to  me.” 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  as  to  whether 
Elsheimer’s  influence,  as  an  etcher,  was  as  great  as  his 
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Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  etching 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia 


influence  as  a painter,  Dr.  Bode  supporting  the  affirma- 
tive, Mr.  Binyon  the  negative.  Certainly  the  few  plates 
that  have  come  down  to  us  bearing  his  name,  are  not  of 
remarkable  quality,  though  the  small  forest  scenes,  with 
satyrs  and  nymphs,  have  charm,  and  are  strikingly  sug- 
gestive and  anticipatory  of  Claude.  There  may,  how- 
ever, be  others  that  Time  will  bring  to  light,  and  that 
will  give  a very  different  idea  at  once  of  his  ability  and 
his  significance  as  an  etcher.  One  such  discovery  was, 
indeed,  made  only  a few  years  ago  by  the  collector,  the 
late  M.  Scheikevitch,^  who,  buying,  one  day,  a bundle  of 
prints  in  a little  shop  on  the  quais  of  the  Seine,  found 
among  them  a signed  proof  of  an  unknown  etching  by 
Elsheimer. 

It  was  a night  scene,  the  subject,  a battery  of  three 
guns,  placed  in  a forest,  being  curiously  reminiscent  of 
Dlirer’s  single  landscape  etching.  The  Cannon.  The  guns 
had  just  been  discharged,  and  the  belching  flames  cast 
a strong  glare  upon  a group  of  men  standing  to  one  side, 
while  the  dawn,  just  beginning  to  break,  gave  that  odd 
effect  of  double  lighting,  of  which  Elsheimer  was  so  fond. 

But  the  curious  thing  about  this  plate,  as  M.  Schei- 
kevitch  discovered  shortly  afterwards,  is  its  resem- 
blance to  one  of  Jan  van  de  Velde’s,  dealing  with  the 
same  subject,  in  the  same  manner.  Indeed,  this  resem- 
blance is  so  close  as  to  make  it  certain,  beyond  a doubt, 
that  Ignis,  in  van  de  Velde’s  series  of  ‘‘The  Elements,” 
is  a direct  copy  from  Elsheimer,  though,  like  the  others  in 
the  same  series,  it  bears  the  initials  “ W.  B.,”  standing 
for  Willem  Buytewech,  an  artist  who  supplied  many 

1 S.  Sheikevitch:  “Adam  Elzheimer;  ses  gravures  originales;  une 
eau-forte  in^dite.”  Illus.  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,  Series  .3,  Vol.  25,  pp. 
401-12.  Paris,  1901. 
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Jan  van  de  Velde  (After  Moses  van  Uytenbroeck).  Tobias  and  the  Angel 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  6%  X 8%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


designs  for  contemporary  etchers,  and  even  made  some 
plates  himself. 

It  is  hard  to  explain  the  motives  of  such  a theft. 
M.  Scheikevitch,  writing  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts, 
argues  very  plausibly,  that  a well-known  name  like  Buy- 
tewech  would  be  much  more  effective  in  selling  the  prints 
than  that  of  an  artist  like  Elsheimer,  who,  however 
honored  by  the  artists  themselves,  had  not  as  yet  ac- 
quired a reputation  among  the  print-buyers  of  the  Low 
Countries.  He  offers  also  the  interesting  suggestion  that 
van  de  Velde’s  plate.  The  Sorceress,  in  the  same  style, 
was  similarly  ‘‘lifted”  from  Elsheimer,  and  identifies  it 
tentatively  with  a plate  called  Maga,  which,  from  con- 
temporary accounts,  Elsheimer  is  known  to  have  exe- 
cuted, but  of  which  no  impression  is  now  known  to  exist. 

Moses  van  Uijtenbroeck,  another  artist  who  made 
designs  for  Jan  van  de  Velde  to  execute,  was  also 
strongly  influenced  by  Elsheimer.  One  whole  series  of 
plates  drawn  by  him,  and  etched  by  van  de  Velde,  is 
devoted  to  scenes  from  the  life  of  Tobias  — a favorite 
subject  for  all  Elsheimer’s  friends  and  followers,  and 
constituting,  as  it  were,  a sign  manual  of  the  school  he 
established.  Elsheimer’s  original  picture,  which  started 
the  whole  movement,  was,  moreover,  engraved  by  that 
picturesque  artist  and  amateur,  Hendrik  Goudt,  of 
Utrecht,  Count  Palatine,  the  artist’s  principal  friend, 
patron,  and  protector  at  Rome. 

II 

In  spite  of  the  powerful  stimulus  which  he  gave  both 
to  landscape  painting  and  landscape  etching  in  the 
Low  Countries,  Elsheimer  himself  was  scarcely  a land- 
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scape  artist  in  the  stricter  sense.  In  his  work,  as  in  that 
of  most  of  his  immediate  followers,  the  landscape  in- 
terest, great  as  this  is,  remains  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
figures.  It  is  the  story,  the  incident,  the  episode,  that 
counts.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  landscape  setting  is 
given  an  importance,  a prominence,  that  it  had  not  had 
before.  As  has  been  said,  this  landscape,  instead  of  being 
invented  by  the  artist,  was  drawn  directly  from  actual 
observation,  and  so  had  a fresh  and  seductive  air  of 
truth  and  reality.  At  the  same  time,  his  predilection  for 
Italian  scenes,  which  he  peopled  with  the  stock  figures  of 
classical  mythology,  and  bathed  with  the  tender  tones  of 
that  twilight  illumination  of  which  he  had  discovered  the 
secret,  created  a special  taste  for  the  sentimental  and 
picturesque  among  his  contemporaries,  and  was  the 
chief  factor  in  the  development  of  that  Italianized 
school  of  Dutch  landscape  which  grew  up  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  alongside  the  native  school,  and  which 
even  claimed,  in  part  at  least,  many  men  who  had  never 
been  in  Italy  — like,  as  we  have  seen,  Adriaen  van  de 
Velde. 

This  “Arcadian  school,”  as  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bode  calls 
it,  had  its  immediate  beginnings  in  the  work  of  Cornelis 
Poelenberg,  a painter  of  Utrecht,  who  was  a pupil  of 
Bloemaert,  before  he  became  a follower  of  Elsheimer,  and 
who,  although  he  etched  little  himself,  is  connected  with 
the  etching  school  of  the  period  through  the  reproduc- 
tion of  some  of  his  pictures  by  his  friend,  Jan  Gerritz 
Bronchorst.  Poelenberg  was  enjoying  great  popularity 
in  Rome  when  Claude  arrived  there  in  1627,  and  no 
doubt  had  his  share  in  forming  the  style  of  that  artist, 
in  whom  the  school  achieved  its  fullest  and  finest  ex- 
pression. 
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Claude  Gellee.  Le  Bouvier 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  X 7%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


Most  landscape  art,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  has  nature 
as  its  subject.  For  Claude,  however,  its  subject,  para- 
doxical as  the  statement  may  seem,  its  subject  was  man. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  first  place  is  held  in  his  pic- 
tures by  the  human  figures  they  contain.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  figures  are  of  far  less  relative  importance  than 
they  are  in  the  pictures  of  his  master,  Elsheimer  — be- 
come, indeed,  mere  staffage  designed  to  fill  the  land- 
scape, and  complete  it.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  he  was 
any  less  attentive  to  the  phenomena  of  the  external 
world  than  another  artist,  such  as  Ruysdael  or  Rem- 
brandt, even;  for  Claude  carried  very  much  farther  Els- 
heimer’s  budding  interest  in  the  real  world  about  him, 
and  we  know  from  the  Liber  Veritatis  how  closely  and 
systematically  he  studied  and  sought  to  capture  the  least 
variations  of  light  on  the  broad,  flat  spread  of  the  Roman 
Campagna.  But  these  studies  were,  for  Claude,  after 
all,  but  a means  to  an  end,  this  end  being  the  representa- 
tion of  nature,  not  exactly  as  he  saw  it,  with  his  eyes,  but 
as  he  loved  to  recreate  and  contemplate  it  in  an  ideal 
world  of  his  imagining. 

Poets  at  all  times  have  dreamed  of  a Golden  Age,  and 
have  sought  to  realize  it  in  their  art  by  means  of  tangible 
signs  and  symbols.  For  Claude,  who  was  such  a poet,  as 
painter  and  etcher,  this  Golden  Age  of  man  was  the  clas- 
sical age  of  the  past,  of  which  some  material  evidences 
still  remained  to  aid  the  dreamer  in  his  work  of  recon- 
struction — far  more,  indeed,  than  at  the  present  day. 
Then  there  was  classical  literature  also  — the  ‘‘Ec- 
logues” of  Virgil  and  the  “ Idyls  ” of  Theocritus  — which 
itself  breathed  a spirit  of  serenity,  of  tranquillity,  of 
elevation,  of  remoteness  from  the  mere  vulgar  concerns 
of  common  life.  Claude’s  noble  and  uplifted  art  is  as 
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!laude  Gellee.  Dance  by  the  Waterside 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  4%  X IV2  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


nearly  as  possible  the  pictorial  equivalent  of  this  classic 
literature;  and  for  us,  even  if  it  misses,  through  the 
deliberate  care  with  which  it  is  composed,  something  of 
the  freshness  and  spontaneity  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  require  of  the  greatest  landscape  art,  it  still  has  power 
to  express,  as  no  other  can,  certain  moods  of  man’s  more 
subtly  refined  and  intellectualized  emotional  experience 
— his  dreams,  and  his  desires  for  the  ideal. 

If  Claude’s  appeal  is  still  felt  to-day,  in  spite  of  the 
great  change  that  has  come  over  our  ideas  of  landscape 
art,  in  general,  one  can  realize  how  powerful  this  appeal 
must  have  been  to  a generation  thoroughly  prepared  to 
accept  his  ideas  and  his  sentiments.  The  influence  of 
Elsheimer,  on  its  more  immediate  and  superficial  side, 
which  continued  to  be  felt  long  after  his  death,  was  thus 
powerfully  reinforced  by  this  young  apostle  of  the  serene 
classic  spirit,  whose  fame,  quickly  acquired,  spread  from 
Rome  all  over  the  world,  tempting  more  and  more  young 
men  to  take  the  road  to  the  world’s  capital. 

Some,  already  there,  who  had  formed  part  of  Els- 
heimer’s  circle,  came,  in  turn,  under  his  spell,  like  Pieter 
de  Laer,  who  made  at  least  one  landscape  etching  in 
the  style  of  the  master.  Bartolomeus  Breenbergh,  who 
arrived  in  Rome  in  1620,  the  year  of  Elsheimer ’s  death, 
and  left  in  1627,  the  year  of  Claude’s  arrival,  returned 
there  later,  and  published,  in  1640,  a set  of  small  prints 
etched  with  an  exceedingly  fine  needle.  Berchem,  one 
of  the  best  known  Dutch  etchers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, who  had  studied  with  Pieter  de  Laer,  and  who 
spent  most  of  his  life  making  studies  of  the  peasants  of 
the  Roman  Campagna,  came  later,  and  he  was  followed 
by  his  pupil,  the  animalier,  Karel  du  Jardin.  Herman 
van  Swanevelt  was  perhaps  the  most  prolific  producer 
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of  the  entire  group  in  the  field  of  etching.  But  he  was 
far  inferior  to  his  fellow-countryman,  Jan  Both,  in  whom 
the  ‘‘Arcadian  schooP’  found  a representative  second 
only  to  Claude  himself. 

It  is  significant  that  Both,  like  Goudt,  like  Poelenberg 
— like  Breenbergh,  too,  according  to  some  accounts  — 
was  born  in  Utrecht.  For,  just  as,  in  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  Dutch  art,  with  its  dual  strain  or  tenden- 
cies, Haarlem  became  the  centre  of  the  more  radical, 
native  school,  composed  of  men  like  Goyen,  Molyn,  the 
van  de  Veldes;  so,  in  the  same  way,  this  other  city,  keep- 
ing closer  contact  with  the  older  culture  and  civilization 
to  the  south  and  east,  gathered  to  itself  the  persisting 
classical,  conservative  elements,  and  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Italianate  art  and  influences.  Both, 
born  in  1620,  could  hardly  have  come  into  any  very 
close  personal  relations  with  Goudt,  who  died  in  1630. 
But  he  studied  under  Abraham  Bloemaert,  who  had 
also  taught  Poelenberg,  and  who  himself  had  studied 
in  Paris.  So  it  was  natural  that,  when  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  his  studies,  he  should  have  looked  abroad 
for  further  instruction,  and  set  forth  in  due  course  for 
France  and  Italy. 

He  travelled  with  his  brother,  Andries,  a year  older, 
who  had  also  studied  under  Bloemaert.  The  brothers 
seem  to  have  had  a remarkable  affection  for  each  other, 
and  they  collaborated  in  the  first  pictures  they  painted 
on  Italian  soil.  In  these  pictures  the  landscape  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Jan,  who  immediately  came  under  the  spell 
of  Claude,  at  Rome,  the  figures  being  introduced  by 
Andries,  who  had  studied  the  works  of  Bamboccio. 

The  talent  of  the  brothers,  working  together  in  this 
way,  in  perfect  harmony  and  unison,  attracted  instant 
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Jan  Both.  Landscape  with  an  Ox-Cart 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  10  X 7%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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attention,  and  they  won  both  fame  and  fortune.  In-, 
directly,  no  doubt,  their  success  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  fate  which  shortly  overtook  them,  and  put 
a sad  end  to  this  fraternal  partnership.  For,  without  it, 
they  would  scarcely  have  left  Rome  to  visit  Venice, 
where,  their  means  permitting  them  to  indulge  in  the 
festivities  of  that  gay  capital,  as  Guardi  and  Canaletto 
showed  it  to  us,  little  changed,  no  doubt,  a century  or  so 
later,  Andries  fell  one  night  from  their  gondola,  when 
returning  from  an  entertainment,  and  was  drowned  in 
the  canal.  The  account  of  the  incident  is  meagre  in 
its  details,  and  permits  us  merely  to  guess  at  the  condi- 
tion of  the  young  burgher  artist,  at  the  time. 

Jan  did  not  remain  long  in  Italy  after  his  brother’s 
death,  but  returned  to  Utrecht,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
endeavored  to  supply  his  artistic  loss  by  having  Poelen- 
berg  paint  the  figures  in  his  landscapes. 

Both  Jan  and  Andries  etched.  The  latter  produced 
some  thirteen  plates,  all  figure  studies  — including  the 
items  enumerated  in  Weigel’s  supplement  to  Bartsch  — 
while  Jan  executed  fifteen,  ten  of  them  being  landscapes 
with  figures.  The  remaining  five  are  devoted  to  the  il- 
lustration of  ‘^The  Five  Senses  of  Man,”  one  of  those 
suites  to  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Jan  van 
de  Velde,  the  Dutch  taste  was  so  strongly  attracted  at 
that  time.  But  it  is  by  his  landscape  etchings,  so  few  in 
number,  yet  so  beautiful  in  quality,  that  Jan  Both  will 
be  remembered. 

“From  Claude,”  writes  Mr.  Binyon,  “Both  had 
learned  how  to  produce,  with  a nice  management  of 
the  acid,  an  exquisite  softness  in  his  distances.  The  at- 
mosphere is  limpid  and  bathed  in  sunshine,  and 
the  foregrounds  are  suggested  with  that  light  touch 
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Jan  Both.  The  Boat-Journey 
Size  of  the  orif;inal  etching,  7l<j  X 10=^4  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


and  selection  of  detail  which  are  first  requisites  in  an 
etching.’’ 

It  is,  however,  as  difficult  for  the  student  to  judge  of 
Both  in  the  impressions  ordinarily  seen  of  his  work,  as 
it  is  of  Ruysdael,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  publisher, 
to  complete  what  the  artist  had,  with  sure  tact,  inten- 
tionally left  unfinished,  defaced  the  plates,  in  their  sec- 
ond state,  by  ruling  lines  across  the  sky  and  so  destroying 
a large  share  of  their  delightful  atmospheric  quality  and 
suggestion.  But,  even  with  this  drawback,  Both’s  prints 
are  most  agreeable  to  contemplate,  and  combine,  to  a 
degree  unusual  in  etching,  carefully  planned  pictorial 
qualities  with  perfect  freedom  and  taste  in  execution. 

With  Both,  as  has  already  been  said,  we  reach  the 
culmination  of  this  alien  and  exotic  school  of  Dutch 
etching,  which,  taking  its  inspiration  from  foreign  artists 
and  from  the  Italian  soil,  long  flourished  on  home 
ground.  There  it  came,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  supplant, 
to  a greater  or  lesser  degree,  the  purely  native  school, 
with  its  often  rude  but  always  racy  note,  infecting  even 
such  sound  local  etchers  as  Adriaen  van  de  Velde  and 
Antoni  Waterloo.  In  the  latter  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  two  currents  running  along,  side  by  side,  in  separate 
series  — those  in  which  he,  too,  attempts  the  interpre- 
tation of  Biblical  and  mythological  scenes  in  an  idyllic 
landscape,  and  those,  far  more  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful, in  which  he  gives  us,  without  the  least  subter- 
fuge or  affectation,  his  quiet  little  glimpses  of  the 
pleasant  Dutch  countryside.  But  Waterloo,  who  re- 
mained up  to  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  the 
representative  Dutch  landscape  etcher  of  his  age,  still 
remains  too  considerable  a figure  to  be  presented  in 
this  summary  way  at  the  end  of  an  article  on  a school 
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OTH.  Stone  Bridge  (Ponte  Molle,  near  Rome) 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  7%  X 10%  inches 

In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  ' 


with  which  he  had  only  a casual  connection.  He  de- 
serves fuller,  more  individual  treatment,  and  we  shall 
hope,  at  some  future  time,  to  make  him  the  subject 
of  another  article,  dealing  exclusively  with  his  own 
pleasant  and  restful,  if  somewhat  shallow  and  super- 
ficial, art. 


THE  MERMAID  TAVERN 


By  GEORGE  S.  HELLMAN 

Author  of  “ Drawings  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  Artists  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,”  ‘‘  Drawings  by  Italian  Artists  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,”  ‘‘  Drawings  for  Children  by  the  Old 
Masters,”  ‘‘The  Kit-Cat  Club,”  etc. 

HE  Lord  of  Montaigne,  that  most  delightful 
of  essayists,  has,  as  the  second  chapter  of  his 
second  book,  a paper  on  “Drunkenness’'; 
and  one  would  have  to  range  far  afield  to  find 
an  essay  more  diverting.  But,  as  always  with  Mon- 
taigne, its  most  appealing  worth  lies  in  its  reflection  of 
the  author’s  nature.  His  sagacity  and  moral  balance 
never  lessen  that  great  observer’s  sympathy  with  what 
may  euphemistically  be  termed  the  more  human  side 
of  life ; and  so  it  is  that  in  his  writings  we  find  matter  for 
holiday  mood  as  well  as  for  Sabbath  study.  So,  too,  it  is 
that  while  on  the  first  page  of  his  essay  on  “Drunken- 
ness,” he  writes  of  it  as  a “gross  and  brutish  vice,” 
whose  phases  he  illustrates  with  all  manner  of  quaint 
and  learned  instances,  he,  further  on  in  his  paper, 
quotes  Horace,  to  show  that  even  the  severe  Cato  found 
virtue  in  wine;  and  he  notes  that  Plato  allows  men 
“somewhat  largely  to  blend  the  influence  of  Dionysius 
in  their  banquets,”  while  in  his  profitable  “Laws”  Plato 
considers  “drinking  meetings  or  quaffing  companies  as 
necessary  and  commendable  (always  provided  there  be 
a chief  leader  amongst  them  to  contain  and  order  them), 
drunkenness  being  a good  and  certain  trial  over  men’s 
nature.” 
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The  foregoing  parenthetical  clause  brings  us  to  the 
Mermaid  Tavern;  for  not  rash  need  be  considered  the 
surmise  that  Ben  Jonson  read  and  pondered  this  essay 
of  Montaigne’s.  It  is  no  slight  coincidence  that  the 
year,  1603,  in  which  Montaigne’s  Essays,  translated  by 
John  Florio,  were  first  published  in  English,  is  the  same 
year  wherein  we  find  the  first  mention  of  the  Mermaid 
Tavern;  and  Ben  Jonson,  long  the  leader  amongst  the 
authors  in  this  quaffing  company,  not  impossibly  taking 
hint  from  Plato  via  Montaigne,  devised  the  rules  by 
which  the  meetings  at  the  Mermaid  were  kept  in  order.  ^ 
These  gatherings  at  the  Mermaid  have  left  little  in 
the  way  of  authentic  record,  but  they  offer  such  unpar- 
alleled opportunities  to  the  imagination  that  he  would 
be  a surly  historian  who  would  object  to  attempts  at 
reconstructing  the  scenes  which  took  place  there.  Fran- 
cis Beaumont  gives  the  initial  clue,  where  in  his  Epistle 
to  Ben  Jonson,  he  writes:  — 

“What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid!  heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came 

Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a jest 

And  had  resolved  to  live  a fool  the  rest 

Of  his  dull  life;  then,  when  there  hath  been  thrown 

Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 

For  three  days  past  — wit  that  might  warrant  be 

For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly 

Till  that  were  cancelled;  and,  when  that  was  gone. 

We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 
Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 
Right  witty.” 


1 Some  weeks  after  writing  this  paper,  its  author  learned  that  the 
British  Museum  has  two  books  inscribed  by  Ben  Jonson:  one,  a pre- 
sentation copy  of  Volpone  to  Florio;  the  other,  Jonson’s  own  copy  of 
Montaigne’s  Essays. 
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Just  a century  ago  Keats,  familiar  with  Beaumont^s 
verses,  and  with  the  writings  of  the  poets  who  met 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson  on  those  evenings  when 
wit  flowed  as  readily  as  mine  host’s  Canary  wine,  wrote 
the  joyous  hnes  beginning:  — 

‘‘Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone. 

What  Elysium  have  you  known. 

Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern, 

Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern?” 

One  fancies  that,  even  with  an  added  century  of  Elysian 
experiences,  there  would  come  the  answer,  ‘‘None,”  if 
the  long-hushed  voices  of  the  elder  poets  could  reply  to 
Keats’s  query;  for  never  before  or  since  was  such  a 
group  assembled  as  under  the  low  rafters  of  this  haunt 
of  authors  and  actors.  If  lovers  of  engravings  were  to 
form  a collection  of  portraits  of  these  men,  they  could, 
beyond  reasonable  question,  admit  to  their  portfolios,  in 
addition  to  brave  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  sweet  Will  Shake- 
speare, and  rare  Ben  Jonson,  the  dramatists  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  (associated  as  intimately  in  their  fame  as 
in  their  lives) ; George  Chapman,  whose  Homeric  trans- 
lations inspired  one  of  the  most  noble  of  the  sonnets  of 
Keats;  Drayton,  whose  verses  remain  among  the  fairest 
flowers  of  English  genius;  and  John  Selden,  Dra}don’s 
friend  and  collaborator,  who,  despite  his  attention  to 
the  serious  affairs  of  life,  and  his  devotion  to  legislative 
reform,  advises  us:  “While  you  are  upon  Earth  enjoy 
the  good  things  that  are  here,  (to  that  end  were  they 
given;)  and  be  not  melancholy.” 

Of  course,  the  privilege  offered  to  those  who  write 
concerning  the  club  over  which  Ben  Jonson  presided,  is 
that  they  may  elect  to  immortal  membership  therein 
such  logical  candidates  as  Drummond  of  Hawthornden, 
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Ford,  Dekker,  Nash,  Heywood,  Camden;  and  if  any 
one  objects  to  the  inclusion  of  Jonson’s  man  Brome 
(himself  a writer  of  plays),  or  of  Will  Kemp,  Shakes- 
peare’s clown,  we  shall,  in  retaliation,  keep  out  the 
learned  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  But  rather  let  all  of  them 
enter  through  our  pages  into  the  Mermaid  Tavern  as 
readily  as  they  themselves  may  have  passed  through  its 
hospitable  doors.  ^ 

We  might  perhaps  consider,  with  amused  conjecture, 
how  far  some  of  the  earlier  events  in  the  life  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  (who,  in  1603,  originated  the  Bread 
Street  Club  which  met  at  the  Mermaid”)  affected  his 
interest  and  participation  in  the  tavern  life  of  London. 
In  1577,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  we  find  him  in  the 
Low  Countries,  where  tavern  life  was  almost  a national 
institution,  at  a time  when  heavy  drinking  in  the  Eng- 
land of  Elizabeth  was  frowned  upon.  It  was  during  the 
long-continued  wars  in  the  Netherlands  that  drinking 
became  popular  in  England,  and  tippling  phrases  as  well 
as  the  tippling  habit  were  brought  back  from  Holland 
by  the  soldiers. 

“ I do  not  like  the  dullness  of  your  eye, 

It  hath  a heavy  cast;  ’t  is  up  see  Dutch,” 

writes  Jonson,  in  ‘‘The  Alchemist.”  “ Up  see  Dutch”  — 
what  is  this  but  “ up-Zee  ” — “ over  sea  ” — or,  as  we  still 
say,  “half  seas  over.”  The  English,  until  then  a sober 
people,  began  to  realize  the  pleasures  of  the  convivial 
bowl,  but  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 

1 We  should  much  like  to  admit  Christopher  Marlowe  (as  Alfred 
Noyes  has  done  in  his  delightful  Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern).  But 
Marlowe  died  ten  years  before  our  first  record  of  the  Mermaid,  and, 
while,  of  course,  the  Tavern  may  have  existed  in  1593,  we  tread  safer 
ground  in  omitting  this  magnificent  Elizabethan. 
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century,  did  drinking  parties  (with  the  political  excuse 
of  drinking  the  King’s  health,  after  the  Restoration), 
reach  a point  of  excess.  Concerning  the  most  famous 
of  Jacobean  festal  clubs,  we  need  no  such  excuse,  for 
while  Ben  Jonson  and  his  fellows  would  not  have  re- 
sented the  musical  appellation  of  ‘‘Canary  birds”  — 
bibbers  of  Canary  wine  — assuredly  the  rules  laid  down 
by  Jonson  prevented  riotous  scenes  at  the  Mermaid. 

We  may,  I think,  assume  that  Raleigh  (who,  later, 
became  the  patron  saint  of  tobacco),  was  among  those 
who  introduced  into  England  the  grateful  Dutch  habit 
of  drinking.  But  are  we  doing  injury  to  his  illustrious 
shade  if  we  suggest  that  the  monopoly  on  wine  licenses, 
granted  to  him  by  Elizabeth  in  1583,  and  which  in  some 
years  brought  him  a revenue  as  large  as  two  thous- 
and pounds,  had  something  to  do  with  the  equanimity 
with  which  he  regarded  increase  in  public  drinking? 
However  that  be,  as  the  first  to  suggest  regular  meetings 
at  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  he  is  entitled  to  gratitude  that 
must,  for  once,  refuse  to  take  into  consideration  any 
possible  contention  of  moralizers.  Here,  in  1603,  at  these 
meetings,  Raleigh  finds  consolation  for  the  disfavor  into 
which  he  has  fallen  through  Elizabeth’s  jealousy  on 
learning  of  his  love  affair  with  Elizabeth  Throgmorton, 
one  of  her  maids  of  honor;  and  we  will  not  doubt  that 
here  he  told  his  wonderful  friends  of  his  wonderful  plan, 
— the  journey  to  El  Dorado,  — on  which,  in  1604,  he  set 
forth.  The  South  American  city  of  Manoa,  reputed  in 
Spanish  legends  to  be  a place  of  untold  treasure,  was  his 
objective;  but  after  arduous  adventures  on  the  Orinoco, 
Raleigh,  failing  to  reach  his  goal,  returned  to  England. 
His  expedition  to  Cadiz,  his  long  confinement  in  the 
Tower  of  London  (because  of  an  accusation  of  plotting 
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against  King  Janies),  and  his  attempt,  in  1617,  to  cap- 
ture, with  his  squadron  of  fourteen  ships,  the  Spanish 
fleet  that  carried  the  Mexican  gold,  are  notable  events 
in  a daring  career  that  ended  on  the  scaffold,  after  he 
had  been  convicted  of  having  abused,  in  his  latest  ad- 
venture, the  confidence  of  England's  King;  although  it 
was  for  his  treason,  thirteen  years  previously,  according 
to  the  Chief  Justice,  that  the  death  sentence  was  carried 
out.  With  all  his  faults,  the  founder  of  the  Mermaid 
Tavern  comes  down  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  splendid 
representatives  of  a brilliant  age,  a man  than  whom 
none  has  embarked  with  more  unshaken  ardor  on 
death’s  illimitable  sea.  ‘bSir  Walter  Rawleigh  hath  been 
as  a star  at  which  the  world  hath  gazed;  but  stars  may 
fall,  nay  they  must  fall,  when  they  trouble  the  sphere 
where  they  abide.”  With  these  words  did  the  Attor- 
ney-General pay  tribute  to  the  prisoner  whom  he  con- 
demned to  death.  Well,  when  this  star  fell,  it  was  with 
scintillations  of  brilliant  wit  befitting  the  man  who 
conceived  the  Mermaid  Tavern.  On  the  morning  of  his 
death,  a cup  of  delicious  sack  was  brought  to  Raleigh. 
On  being  asked  whether  the  draught  was  to  his  liking, 
he  replied:  “As  a fellow,  that  drinking  of  St.  Giles’s 
bowl  as  he  went  to  Tyburn,  said,  ‘That  was  a good 
drink,  if  a man  ixiight  tarry  by  it.’”  And,  as  he  stood 
on  the  scaffold,  Elizabeth’s  once  favorite  courtier,  on 
fingering  the  edge  of  the  headsman’s  axe,  commented: 
“This  is  sharp  medicine,  but  a sound  cure  for  all 
diseases.” 

There  are  numerous  engraved  portraits  of  Raleigh, 
— a fine  figure  of  a man ; to  our  mind  the  most  strik- 
ing of  all  those  who  frequented  the  Mermaid.  Passe, 
Vaughan,  Houbraken,  Vertue,  are  among  those  who 
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have,  with  their  burin,  commemorated  Raleigh;  the  first 
of  these  four  in  the  frontispiece  of  the  “ Historie  of  the 
World”  (1614);  and  the  last  in  the  frontispiece  to 
Oldys’s  ‘‘Life  of  Raleigh”  (1735). 

Shakespeare’s  birth  came  about  midway  between  that 
of  Raleigh  and  of  Jonson.  Accordingly,  when  the  Bread 
Street  Club  held  its  first  meetings  at  the  Mermaid, 
Shakespeare  was  a little  less  than  forty  years  of  age, 
while  Jonson  had  just  entered  into  the  thirties.  Shake- 
speare had  already  to  his  credit  many  of  the  most 
delightful  of  his  comedies,  and  among  his  tragedies, 
‘‘Romeo  and  Juliet.”  His  sonnets,  although  not  pub- 
lished until  1609,  probably  at  an  earlier  date  passed  in 
manuscript  among  his  fellows  at  the  Mermaid,  for  we 
find  that  Meres,  as  early  as  1598,  makes  reference  to  his 
“sugared  sonnets,”  circulated  among  his  private  friends. 
Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  to  whom  these 
sonnets  may  have  been  addressed,  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Elizabeth  at  about  the  same  time  that  she 
dismissed  Raleigh;  and  for  a similar  romantic  cause;  so 
that  we  seem  to  hear  whispers  between  Shakespeare  and 
Jonson,  as  they  fill  their  goblets  with  Canary  wine,  con- 
cerning court  scandal  which  had  led  to  the  downfall  of 
the  two  great  noblemen  to  whom  they  were  attached. 
Of  less  suppressed  converse  between  them,  we  find  evi- 
dence in  Fuller’s  “History  of  the  Worthies  of  London,” 
where  the  combats  of  wit  between  Will  and  Ben  are 
adumbrated  in  Fuller’s  description  of  Shakespeare  as  an 
“English  man-of-war,  lighter  in  sailing  and  ever  able  to 
tack  about  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds  by  the  quick- 
ness of  his  wit  and  invention”;  while  Jonson  is  shown 
as  a “Spanish  great  galleon,  higher  in  learning, . . . solid 
but  slow.”  Jonson  was  especially  qualified  to  preside 
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over  these  meetings  of  men  of  letters,  for,  while  “his 
parts  were  not  so  ready  to  run  of  themselves,”  he  was 
ever  “able  to  answer  to  the  spur.”  — “He  would  sit 
silent  in  learned  company  and  suck  in  (besides  wine) 
their  several  humours  into  his  observation.  What  was 
ore  in  others,  he  was  able  to  refine  himself.”  Both  of 
these  two  imposing  members  of  the  Mermaid  resorted, 
we  surmise,  frequently  to  puns,  a custom,  as  Shake- 
speare’s plays  confirm,  prevalent  enough  in  those  days. 
Nicholas  L’ Estranges,  born  in  the  year  when  the  Mer- 
maid meetings  began,  records  two  puns  that  may  well 
have  evoked  the  laughter  of  the  frequenters  at  the  Mer- 
maid. As,  one  night,  he  sits  over  his  tipple,  Jonson  sees 
Corbett  (later  a reverend  Bishop)  enter  the  room;  where- 
upon, he  sends  him  a quart  of  raw  wine,  bidding  the 
attendant  say:  “Tell  him,  I sacrifice  my  service  to 
him.”  — “I  thank  him  for  his  love;  but  he  is  mistaken, 
for  sacrifices  are  always  burnt,”  replies  Corbett,  whose 
taste  probably  ran  less  to  raw  than  to  burnt  wine.  — 
Again,  when  Jonson  notices  that  Shakespeare  whom  he 
had  recently  asked  to  serve  as  god-father  to  one  of  Jon- 
son’s  children,  seems  to  be  somewhat  thoughtful,  Ben 
asks  his  friend  the  reason  thereof.  Shakespeare  tells 
him  that  he  is  considering  what  gift  to  choose  for  his 
god-child,  and  has  decided  — (in  those  times  when  a 
composite  called  latten,  and  much  like  our  brass,  was  in 
use):  “I’ll  e’en  give  him  a douzen  Lattin  spoones,  and 
thou  shalt  translate  them,”  — a thrifty  and  witty  reply 
to  the  classic  scholar. 

It  was  probably  in  1602  that  Ben  Jonson  left  his  wife. 
The  next  year  his  first  tragedy,  “Sejanus,”  wherein 
Chapman  may  have  collaborated  with  him,  was  acted 
by  Shakespeare’s  company  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  In 
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1605,  his  comedy,  “Volpone,’’  made  Jonson  one  of  the 
best-known  playwrights  in  London,  and  during  the 
following  ten  years,  the  first  of  official  Poets  Laureate 
was  the  ruling  spirit  of  literary  London.  About  the 
same  period,  say  from  1599  to  1611,  London  was,  for  the 
most  part,  Shakespeare’s  place  of  residence.  He  was, 
})y  his  fellows  at  the  Mermaid,  even  more  sought  after 
as  the  companionable  manager  of  the  Globe  Theatre, 
than  admired  as  the  successful  author.  In  this  first 
decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Shakespeare  and 
Jonson  were  thus  at  the  convivial  heights  of  their  careers, 
with  the  Mermaid  Tavern  as  their  favorite  haunt,  the 
night’s  play  ended. 

We  find  all  manner  of  inter-collaboration  among  the 
members  of  the  Mermaid  coterie,  and  can  readily  infer 
that  plots  and  poems  were  discussed  over  the  evening 
glasses.  In  the  same  year  (1598)  that  the  first  install- 
ment of  the  translation  of  Homer  appeared.  Chapman 
was  already  writing  a play,  whose  plot  was  furnished  by 
Ben  Jonson;  and  in  1605  these  two  authors,  together 
with  Marston,  were  in  prison  for  a brief  while  because 
their  joint  comedy,  ‘‘Eastward  Hoe,”  contained  some 
gibes  at  the  Scottish  people,  whose  King  had  so  recently 
become  the  ruler  of  England  also.  Later  on  in  life, 
Jonson  and  Chapman  had  an  altercation  which  inter- 
fered with  their  friendship,  but  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Mermaid  Tavern  they  wei^e  closely  allied.  Then,  too, 
between  the  years  1597  and  1602,  Drayton  was  writing 
for  the  stage  in  collaboration  with  Dekker,  both  of  them, 
with  little  question,  members  of  the  Mermaid  group. 
Drayton,  Shakespeare’s  senior  by  one  year,  we  re- 
member, if  not  for  his  Poly-Olbion,”  at  least  for  his 
famous  “Ballad  of  Agincourt,”  a ballad  that  must  have 
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been  a great  favorite  at  the  Mermaid  when  it  appeared 
in  1605,  in  ^‘Poemes,  Lyrick  and  Pastorale/^  The  friend- 
ship formed  by  this  bachelor  from  Warwickshire  with 
the  writers  at  London  lasted  for  many  years,  and  we 
find  him  a guest  at  the  wedding  of  Shakespeare’s  daugh- 
ter, when,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  entry  that  the  Rev.  John 
Ward,  Vicar  of  Stratford,  made  in  his  manuscript  note- 
book: ‘‘Shakespeare,  Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a 
merry  meeting,  and  it  seems  drunk  too  hard,  for  Shake- 
speare died  of  a fever  there  contracted.” 

Drayton’s  friend,  Thomas  Dekker,  wrote,  in  addition 
to  eight  plays  of  his  own,  several  with  Massinger  and 
Ford.  In  “ Satiromastix,  or  The  Untrussing  of  the  Hu- 
morous Poet,”  Ben  Jonson  is  the  subject;  and  this  was 
one  of  a series  of  plays  beginning  in  1598,  with  Marston’s 
“ Histriomastix,  or  The  Player  Whipped,”  and  ending 
with  Jonson’s,  “Sejanus,”  in  1603,  that  afforded  amuse- 
ment to  the  town,  as  it  watched  the  progress  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  camps  of  actors  and  play- 
wrights. Shakespeare  disliked  having  children  on  the 
stage  take  part  in  these  scenes  of  hostility,  and  he  was 
probably  the  peace-maker  in  this  episode  of  histrionic 
satire.  In  any  case,  soon  after  the  meetings  at  the  Mer- 
maid Tavern  began,  the  altercation  which  had  sprung 
up  through  resentment  at  Jonson’s  domineering  ways 
died  away. 

But  of  all  the  authors  in  this  group,  remembered  for 
their  work  in  collaboration,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are 
foremost.  In  1600,  the  youthful  Beaumont  left  Oxford 
and  came  to  London,  where  he  was  soon  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Jonson  and  Drayton.  Shakespeare’s  in- 
fluence makes  itself  manifest  as  early  as  1602,  in  Beau- 
mont’s “ Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus  ” ; and  Fletcher’s 
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lyrical  poems  are,  next  after  Shakespeare’s,  among  the 
sweetest  and  most  musical  in  English  verse. 

It  was  near  Shakespeare’s  theatre  — the  Globe  — 
that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  took  up  their  abode  to- 
gether. There  on  the  Bankside  they  shared  purse  and 
attire,  inspiration  and  romance ; danger,  too,  when  once 
they  came  near  being  imprisoned  for  treason,  because 
a character  in  one  of  their  dramas  called  out:  “I’ll 
kill  the  King!” 

In  their  long  list  of  joint  plays  (beginning  with  “The 
Woman  Hater,”  in  1607)  the  richness  of  Beaumont’s 
verses  finds  its  complement  in  the  wit  of  Fletcher’s  dia- 
logue ; nor  did  Shakespeare  himself  consider  Fletcher  an 
unworthy  collaborator,  as  passages  in  the  “Two  Noble 
Kinsmen”  tend  strongly  to  make  evident.  In  his  “Wild 
Goose  Chase,”  Fletcher  shows  much  of  the  mirthful 
spirit  which  enlivened  the  meetings  at  the  Mermaid; 
where,  too,  Richard  Brome,  Jonson’s  attendant  and 
amanuensis,  had  opportunities  to  display  the  rather 
broader  humor  that  disports  itself  in  his  fifteen  comedies, 
among  whose  titles,  “ The  Woman  who  Wears  Breeches,” 
and  “The  Jovial  Crew,  or  The  Merry  Beggars,”  attest 
the  nature  of  his  writings.  But  I fancy  that  gayest  of 
all  the  guests  must  have  been  the  actor  Will  Kemp, 
who  took  the  part  of  the  fool  in  various  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays.  It  was  he  who  danced  his  way  from  London  to 
Norwich,  and  who  has  left  so  delightful  a description  of 
his  unusual  journey.  In  dedicating  to  Mistress  Anne 
Fitton  this  account  of  “A  Nine  Days  Wonder,”  he  asks 
her  consideration  of  “blunt  mirth  in  a Morrice  dancer, 
especially  such  a one  as  Will  Kemp  that  hath  spent  his 
life  in  jigges  and  merry  jestes.”  Of  the  more  serious 
statesmen  and  jurists  who  may  have,  at  the  Mermaid, 
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watched  the  antics  of  Will  Kemp,  Francis  Bacon  and 
John  Selden  are  possibilities.  Selden  had  become  inter- 
ested in  Ben  Jonson  in  1605,  after  the  poeFs  dismissal 
from  imprisonment  on  account  of  his  participation  in 
“Eastward  Hoe”;  and  in  1607,  we  find  Selden  writing 
the  prefatory  song  to  Jonson’s  “Volpone.”  His  re- 
searches in  Oriental  fields  so  commended  themselves  to 
the  learned  leader  of  the  Mermaid  group,  that  Jonson 
wrote  him  an  epistle  in  which  we  find  the  lines:  — 

“You  that  have  been  ever  at  home, 

Yet  have  all  countries  seen.” 

Unquestionably,  Selden  was  one  of  the  finer  men  who 
mingled  with  the  Mermaid  authors,  and  it  was  perhaps 
there  that  he  discussed  with  Drayton  the  notes  he  wrote 
for  “Poly-Olbion.” 

A statesman  of  greater  moment  than  Selden,  but  far 
less  sympathetic  as  a man,  was  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who 
is  admitted  by  us  into  the  charmed  circle,  not  so  much 
because  his  withdrawal  from  court  circles  at  the  be- 
ginning of  King  James’s  reign  makes  him  a logical 
candidate,  as  because  we  enjoy  the  mental  vision  of 
seeing  him  in  Shakespeare’s  society,  among  writers 
qualified  thoroughly  to  know  and  understand  the  abili- 
ties of  these  two,  one  with  the  greatest  intellect,  the 
other  with  the  greatest  imagination  of  the  age.  And  if, 
indeed,  they  did  drink  and  argue  together  at  the  Mer- 
maid, we  wonder  whether  the  wine  brought  into  full 
flow  the  powerful  genius  of  Francis  Bacon,  or  accen- 
tuated the  meanness  of  the  man.  That  it  made  more 
mellow  and  gracious  the  gentle  Shakespeare,  we  will 
not  doubt. 

From  the  lyric  voices  at  the  Mermaid  one  would  be 
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reluctant  to  exclude  those  of  John  Donne  and  of  Drum- 
mond of  Hawthornden ; but  as  to  Donne,  we  fear  that  his 
religious  activities  and  writings  during  the  Mermaid’s 
best  days,  may  have  kept  him  from  consorting  with 
actors  and  playwrights;  while  of  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden, we  have  no  least  proof  that  he  met  Ben  Jon- 
son  before  1618.  However,  as  he  left  Edinburgh  for 
London  in  1606,  and,  after  arriving  at  the  metropolis, 
gave  up  the  idea  of  practising  law,  devoting  himself  to 
the  editing  and  writing  of  poetry  and  collecting  books, 
it  seems  very  likely  that  he  must  have  personally  known 
the  tavern  where  Drayton,  one  of  his  best  liked  authors, 
had  so  many  friends.  Despite  his  “ History  of  Scotland,” 
his  volume  of  religious  verses,  — “Flowers  of  Zion,” 
— his  sonnets  and  madrigals,  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den has  his  niche  in  literature  mainly  because  it  is 
through  him  that  we  have  an  authentic  record  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  for  many  weeks 
was  his  guest  in  Scotland. 

The  actors  Lawrence  Fletcher,  Augustin  Phillips, 
John  Heminges,  Henry  Condell,  William  Sly,  and  others 
of  Shakespeare’s  troop,  went  to  the  Mermaid  for  their 
suppers,  and  joined  the  playwrights  in  talking  shop. 
Here,  too,  we  see  entering  the  out-of-town  admirers  of 
the  drama,  such  as  Sir  John  Salisbury,  Shakespeare’s 
patron,  and  himself  a writer  of  verse.  The  club  was  as- 
suredly one  that  attracted  others  than  its  habitues,  and 
the  rules  laid  down  by  Ben  Jonson  to  govern  its  meet- 
ings and  not  to  let  behavior  go  beyond  bounds,  indi- 
cate that  the  Mermaid  Tavern  had  a reputation  to 
sustain.  Let  any  one  who  desires  to  enter  as  a print-col- 
lector into  fellowship  with  its  members,  resort  to  the 
British  Museum’s  great  catalogue  of  portrait  engrav- 
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ings/  thence  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  may  be  (for  of  some 
of  the  poets  no  contemporary  portraits  exist),  what 
was  the  appearance  of  the  Mermaid  group.  The  search 
will  be  rewarded  richly,  with  men  well  worthy  of  being 
looked  at,  as  well  as  listened  to.  Here  was  high  argu- 
ment, undoubtedly,  and  here  were  the  lighter  moods, 
and  here,  too,  I take  it,  in  this  club  of  men  who  held 
each  other  in  that  honor  which  comes  with  the  crafts- 
man’s recognition  of  what  is  noble  in  his  trade,  and  with 
the  companion’s  affection  for  the  sharers  of  his  plea- 
sures, was  an  element  of  high-minded  loyalty.  We  find 
many  expressions  of  it  in  verse,  as  in  Ben  Jonson’s  lines 
under  Shakespeare’s  portrait  in  the  First  Folio;  or  as 
in  his  dedicatory  epistle  to  Camden,  prefacing  “Every 
Man  in  his  Humour”:  “I  am  none  of  those,”  — writes 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  — “I  am  none 
of  those  that  can  suffer  the  benefits  conferred  upon  my 
youth  to  perish  with  my  age.  It  is  a frail  memory  that 
remembers  but  present  things.” 

Alluring  and  insidious  ’it  were  to  quote  at  length  from 
the  writings  of  the  Mermaid  group;  and  all  the  more  so 
when  they  depict,  or  seem  to  depict,  one  another.  “He 
was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time,”  writes  Jonson  of 
Shakespeare.  And  did  Chapman  have  Raleigh  in  mind 
in  those  lines  so  fraught  with  the  essence  of  the  great 
Elizabethan  days? 

“Give  me  a spirit  that  on  this  life’s  rough  seas 
Loves  t’  have  his  sails  fill’d  with  a lusty  wind. 

Even  till  his  sail-yards  tremble,  his  masts  crack. 

And  his  rapt  ship  run  on  her  side  so  low 
That  she  drinks  water,  and  her  keel  plows  air.” 


^ Catalogue  of  Engraved  British  Portraits.  Preserved  in  the  De- 
partment of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum.  By  Freeman 
O’Donoghue,  F.S.A.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees.  4vols.  1908. 
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To  more  than  one  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Mermaid 
could  be  applied  the  verses  that  Drayton  wrote  in  trib- 
ute to  their  well-beloved  Marlowe,  who 

“Had  in  him  those  brave  translunary  things 
That  the  first  poets  had.” 

Do  we  not  see  Shakespeare  himself  at  the  Mermaid, 
where,  in  ‘'The  Merchant  of  Venice,”  he  writes:  — 

“The  kindest  man, 

The  best-condition’d  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies”? 

Or  in  “The  Comedy  of  Errors,”  with  its 

“Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  make  a merry  guest  ”? 

Or  again  (from  “King  Richard  III”),  — 

“This  keen  encounter  of  our  wits”; 
and  (from  “King  Henry  IV”),  — 

“ We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight  ”? 

Hark!  The  midnight  chimes  sound  again  from  afar, 
and  in  their  music  the  years  melt  away.  The  candles  of 
the  Mermaid  still  flame  with  unquenchable  light;  the 
old  Tavern  stands  in  the  realm  of  imperishable  things. 
For  was  it  not  here  that  there  met  the  wisest  and  the 
wittiest  of  their  day.  Poets  Laureate  of  England  with 
the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  world,  “the  choice  and  master 
spirits  of  this  age”? 


Walker.  Denis’s  Valet.  (Illustration  to  Denis  Duval) 
Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  6i/4  X 4%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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FREDERICK  WALKER 


By  ELISABETH  LUTHER  CARY 

Author  of  " William  Blake,”  “ Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Illustrator,”  ” The  Ros- 
settis,” “ Adolf  von  Menzel,”  ‘‘Frederick  Sandys,”  etc. 

ORN  in  London  in  1840  and  living  there  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  short  life  of  thirty- 
five  years,  Frederick  Walker  was  essentially  a 
man  of  his  time  and  surroundings,  an  artist 
of  the  1860  school  in  a country  struggling  violently  to 
raise  the  standard  of  popular  illustration.  The  Dalziels 
modestly  record  their  good  fortune  in  being  intimately 
connected  with  men  of  exceptional  talent,  and  in  posi- 
tion to  avail  themselves  of  their  brilliant  ability,  but  the 
truth  is  that  the  London  publishers  of  the  ‘‘golden  six- 
ties ” were  largely  responsible  for  the  renaissance  of  illus- 
tration in  England.  Their  ideals,  and  their  willingness 
to  employ  unrecognized  talent,  called  out  artists  who 
otherwise  could  only  have  reached  a small  public,  and 
placed  them  in  the  position  of  unconscious  educators, 
quietly  purifying  the  taste  of  the  people  and  accustom- 
ing it  to  force  and  individuality  where  it  had  been  con- 
tent with  poverty  of  expression  and  feeble  prettiness. 

The  taste  of  the  people  is,  however,  in  any  age,  of  a 
firm  resisting  texture  not  easily  to  be  penetrated  by 
new  ideas  of  good  and  evil,  and  Walker’s  generally  fav- 
orable reception,  before  this  hard-caked  surface  of  pub- 
lic opinion  had  been  thoroughly  broken  up  by  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  was  due  largely  to  the  great  simplicity  of 
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his  vision  and  the  British  attitude  of  his  mind.  He  was 
nearer  to  Old  Crome  than  he  was  to  Rossetti.  There 
could  be  no  greater  contrast  than  exists  between  Ros- 
setti’s letters,  observing  of  Nature  but  alien  to  her  mul- 
titudinous interests,  and  Walker’s  boyish  accounts  of 
fishing  in  the  rain  and  taking  sharp  walks”  in  “jolly 
thick  boots.”  Something  of  the  rain,  and  the  jolly 
thickness  of  the  boots,  and  the  commonplace  of  making 
bonfires,  and  herding  geese,  and  picking  mushrooms, 
has  got  into  his  work  and  called  forth  the  response  of 
a public  willing  to  see  the  fair  face  of  Nature  flattered 
so  long  as  its  familiar  features  are  not  changed  out  of 
resemblance,  and  its  familiar  form  wears  recognisable 
clothes.  Walker  was  purely  English  in  his  instincts. 
“More  almost  than  any  other  painter  of  similar  rank,” 
one  of  his  critics  says,  “did  he  depend  on  Heeling’  for 
success,”  and  if  the  feeling  often  dips  down  toward 
sentimentality  it  not  less  often  rises  to  sincerest  senti- 
ment, as  in  The  Old  Gate,  where  the  children  at  play, 
the  homing  workmen  with  their  downcast  dog,  the  old 
woman  on  the  steps,  the  architecture  of  the  wall  and 
gate,  and  the  pleasant  landscape  beyond  are  steeped  in 
English  atmosphere  and  suggest  the  rich  humanized 
beauty  of  a land  affectionately  tamed  by  the  hand  of 
man. 

An  unsympathetic  critic  recently  compared  Walker’s 
work  to  that  of  war  correspondents  in  contemporary 
journalism,  “describing  minutely  what  they  never  had 
seen.”  The  criticism  is  unjust  both  to  artist  and  war 
correspondent,  each  having  enough  of  the  modern  con- 
science to  respect  at  least  the  externals  of  truth.  The 
1860  artists  as  a group  were  leagued  against  the  particu- 
lar variety  of  sham  implied  in  the  comment  quoted. 
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Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  3%  X 4Ts  inches 
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They  bent,  in  fact,  so  far  in  the  opposite  direction  as  to 
let  reference  to  nature  take  the  place  of  that  finer  in- 
terpretation which  is  checked  by  the  continual  inter- 
ruption of  even  significant  detail;  and  Walker  himself 
worked  in  the  presence  of  his  subject  with  indefatigable 
resolution  and  disregard  of  physical  comfort.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  J.  W.  North,  commenting  on 
Walker’s  method  of  painting  direct  from  nature  without 
the  intervention  of  a preliminary  sketch,  emphasises  his 
desire  of  achieving  an  appearance  of  ease  in  his  work. 
To  this  quality  his  friend  “sorrowfully  felt”  he  gave  too 
much  weight  and  explains  “this  excessive  sensitiveness 
(to  what  is  after  all  of  minor  importance),”  as  probably 
due  in  a degree  to  “a  reaction  from  the  somewhat  un- 
natural clearness  of  definition  in  the  early  pictures  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood.”  It  was,  at  all  events, 
a progression  toward  the  synthesis  of  fully  developed 
art  and  adds  a very  modern  charm  to  the  pictures  in 
which  it  is  most  successfully  developed. 

Walker’s  boyhood  was  very  happily  managed  for  his 
subsequent  success.  He  began  to  learn  his  own  lesson 
so  early  that  there  could  have  been  no  stiff  muscles  to 
teach  relaxation,  and  no  manual  clumsiness  to  combat 
when  he  came  to  grips  with  his  chosen  profession.  His 
studies  seem  to  have  been  of  an  ordinary  kind  until  he 
was  about  fifteen  years  old,  when  he  was  placed  in  an 
architect’s  office,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  two 
years.  He  had  shown  a passion  for  drawing  while  he  was 
still  in  school,  and  he  continued  to  draw  anything  and 
everything  that  came  in  his  way,  in  addition  to  his 
architectural  draughtsmanship.  This  unofficial  work  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  employers  and  he  was  en- 
couraged to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  art. 
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Walker.  Little  Denis  Dances  and  Sings  before  the  Navy 
Gentlemen.  (Illustration  to  Denis  Duval) 

Size  of  the  original  wood  engraving,  5%  X 4^4  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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For  this  purpose  he  entered  Leigh’s  studio,  a popular 
art  school  of  the  period,  working  there  in  the  evening 
and  drawing  at  the  British  Museum  during  the  day.  In 
1858  he  was  apprenticed  to  J.  W.  Whymper,  the  wood 
engraver,  for  whom  during  two  years  he  worked  three 
days  a week.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty  he  was  an 
experienced  draughtsman  and  well  started  on  the  path 
he  was  steadily  to  pursue  until  his  death  fifteen  years 
later. 

In  1860,  February  18,  one  of  his  drawings,  for  the 
series  “Peasant  Proprietorship”  appeared  in  “Once-a- 
Week,”  and  on  February  25  the  design  called  God  Help 
Our  Men  at  Sea  was  published.  Thus  he  was  launched 
on  a course  of  drawing  for  illustration  that  lasted  for  five 
years,  with  such  important  competitors  in  the  field  as 
Millais,  Tenniel,  Leech  and  Keene.  He  drew  not  only 
for  ‘‘Once-a-Week,”  but  for  ‘‘Good  Words”  and  the 
“ Cornhill  Magazine,”  all  periodicals  concerned  with  the 
formation  of  the  new  strong  school  of  English  book 
illustration.  Toward  the  end  of  1860  he  met  Thack- 
eray and  was  engaged  to  redraw,  upon  the  wood  block, 
the  designs  made  by  Thackeray,  on  paper,  to  illustrate 
“The  Adventures  of  Philip.”  Walker  was  restive  under 
this  arrangement  and  rebelled  against  doing  any  but 
original  work.  Thackeray  yielded  with  characteristi- 
cally amiable  and  generous  recognition  of  another’s  point 
of  view,  and  nearly  all  the  illustrations  for  “Philip”  are 
Walker’s  own,  as  well  as  three  of  the  four  for  “Denis 
Duval,”  the  first  — Little  Denis  Dances  and  Sings  be- 
fore the  Navy  Gentlemen  — having  been  redrawn  by 
Walker  from  one  of  Thackeray’s  water  colors. 

The  relation  between  Walker  and  Thackeray  was 
touched  with  the  gentle  playfulness  that  hovered  like  a 
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Walker.  A Letter  from  New  York.  (Illustration  to 
The  Adventures  of  Philip) 

“‘Oh,  Philip!’  was  all  Charlotte  could  say,  and  then — There  was  a 
pretty  group  for  Charlotte  to  see,  and  for  Mr.  Walker  to  draw!” 

Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  6%  X 4^>' inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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lambent  flame  over  Thackeray’s  friendships.  A remark- 
ably pretty  story  is  told  of  their  first  meeting.  Mr. 
George  Smith,  of  Smith,  Elder  and  Company,  had  ar- 
ranged it,  hoping  that  Thackeray  would  find  in  the  tal- 
ented young  artist  the  interpreter  for  whom  he  had  been 
looking.  Walker  was  the  soul  of  shyness  and  Thack- 
eray’s kind  observing  eyes  were  not  long  in  detecting 
his  uneasiness.  Mr.  Smith  describes  the  quaint  tact 
with  which  the  situation  was  met : — 

“After  a little  time  he  (Thackeray)  said,  ‘Can  you 
draw?  Mr.  Smith  says  you  can.’  ‘Y-e-e-s,  I think  so,’ 
said  the  young  man  who  was,  within  a few  years,  to  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  the  whole  world  by  the  excellence 
of  his  drawings.  ‘I’m  going  to  shave,’  said  Mr.  Thack- 
eray, ‘would  you  mind  drawing  my  back?’  ” 

The  result  was  a satisfactory  sketch,  but  if  Walker 
had  been  asked  to  draw  Thackeray’s  face  instead  of  his 
back  Mr.  Smith  was  sure  that  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  hold  his  pencil.  When  Thackeray  died  Walker 
“came  running  to  the  house”  and  was  found  wander- 
ing about  weeping. 

In  addition  to  magazine  illustrations  Walker  also 
made  independent  drawings  for  Dalziel  Brothers,  and 
these  were  subjects  of  his  own  choice.  His  highest  point 
in  illustration  was  reached  in  his  work  for  “The  Story 
of  Elizabeth,”  by  Anne  Thackeray,  his  somewhat  fem- 
inine and  nervous  talent  finding  ready  expression  in  his 
interpretation  of  this  most  charming  history  of  woman- 
hood. 

In  1863  his  first  painting  in  oil  color  was  exhibited. 
The  Lost  Path,  a picture  of  a woman  struggling  through 
the  snow  with  a child  in  her  arms.  At  this  time  he  also 
was  doing  the  most  beautiful  of  his  water  colors  and 
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Walker.  Th.\nksgiving.  (Illustration  to  The  Adventures  of  PhiUi>) 
Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  6vsX4'>4  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  .\rts,  Boston 
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his  work  on  wood  began  to  lose  its  interest  for  him. 
He  undertook  to  illustrate  Mrs.  Henry  Wood’s  story 
‘‘Oswald  Cray”  appearing  in  “Good  Words”  in  1864, 
but  wrote  presently : — * 

“I  begin  to  think  it  was  a mistake  to  take  those  ‘ Good 
Words’  things,  and  the  beastliness  of  wood  drawing  is 
full  upon  me  — support  me  in  the  resolution  to  take 
NO  MORE  as  these  things  get  finished.  I am  utterly 
tired  of  it  — yes  utterly.  There  is  not  a single  reason 
that  I can  see  now  for  doing  them,  certainly  not  on  the 
score  of  money.” 

Water  color  solicited  him  and  the  medium  was  having 
a renewed  popularity  in  London.  He  was  elected  in 
1864  to  the  Old  Water-Color  Society.  From  this  time  on 
he  painted  in  water  color  and  oil,  with  few  deviations  in 
the  direction  of  wood  engravings,  and  seven  years  later 
he  became  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Like 
most  of  the  1860  group,  he  was  thrifty  with  his  subject 
matter,  often  using  a favorite  theme  for  a wood  engrav- 
ing, a water-color  drawing  and  an  oil  painting,  extract- 
ing from  it  every  last  drop  of  its  pictorial  virtue  so  far 
as  this  was  revealed  to  him.  The  affectation  and  “pret- 
tiness” of  which  he  has  been  accused  show  occasionally 
in  his  wood  engravings  where  they  reflect  the  taste  of 
the  time  for  insipid  types.  Out  Among  the  Wild  Flowers 
in  “Good  Words,”  November,  1862,  is  a characteristic 
example.  The  figures  lack  elasticity  and  vigor.  A slim 
girl  seated  on  the  grass  is  crowned  with  flowers  by  a 
younger  girl.  A charming  boy,  with  one  of  the  angelic 
physiognomies  that  explain  the  ancient  ejaculation  “non 
Angli  sed  Angeli,”  gazes  rapt;  an  old  crone  supported  by 
a middle-aged  woman  passes  through  the  landscape  all 
eyes  for  the  group;  and,  that  no  loophole  of  escape  be 
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Walker.  Out  among  the  Wild  Flowers 
Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  0 X inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Walker.  The  Lost  Path 
Size  of  the  original  wood  engraving,  5%  X 4%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Walker.  Summer 

Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  6%  X 4~/s  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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left  to  the  observer,  a child  holds  a bunch  of  flowers  up 
before  them  and  points  toward  the  reclining  girl.  The 
wood  engraver  is  perhaps  responsible  for  the  inexpres- 
siveness of  the  lines,  but  the  whole  composition  is  heavy 
with  sophisticated  sentiment.  Another  drawing,  one  of 
the  group  made  independently  for  Dalziel  Brothers 
is  called  Summer  and  shows  a couple  of  boys  in  a 
summer  landscape,  one  bathing  in  a pool,  the  other  pull- 
ing off  his  coat  preparatory  to  joining  his  companion. 
A meadow  with  trees  and  lush,  tall  grass  is  delightfully 
indicated,  but  the  drawing  of  the  boys  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  The  oil  painting  The  Bathers  which  followed 
it,  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  an  easy  mastery  of  an- 
atomical structure  in  the  nude  forms.  The  1862  engrav- 
ing, The  Summer  Woods,  is  an  example  of  Walker’s  suc- 
cess with  simplicity,  a remarkably  sincere  and  pleasant 
bit  of  work.  A boy  on  a stile  is  cutting  an  apple,  a 
mother  seated  on  the  grass  is  feeding  her  baby,  a little 
girl  is  absorbing  the  contents  of  an  open  lunch  basket,  a 
second  boy  lies  on  the  grass,  doing  something  with  his 
hand  in  that  aimless  cryptic  dream  of  youth  which  finds 
a mystery  in  the  commonest  gesture. 

From  the  finished  product  of  Walker’s  work  on  wood, 
more  or  less  mutilated  by  the  engraver,  one  cannot,  of 
course,  gain  a just  impression.  Work  as  sensitive  and 
tender  as  Walker’s  at  its  best  loses  the  most  important 
elements  of  its  charm  in  translation.  Photographs  of 
some  of  his  drawings  on  wood,  made  before  the  cutting, 
exist,  and  show  how  deftly  he  felt  his  way  with  pencil, 
pen  and  brush  to  a result,  beautiful  in  itself,  but  appall- 
ingly difficult  to  interpret  without  doing  violence  to  the 
original  quality  of  the  work. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  brush- 
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Walkkh.  The  Summer  Woods 
Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  4i/4  X ohs  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


work  into  his  wood  drawing,  using  the  spreading  of  the 
brush  to  give  texture.  He  also  was  the  first  English 
artist  of  prominence  to  do  anything  in  poster  art.  The 
Woman  in  White,  by  Wilkie  Collins,  was  about  to  be 
produced  on  the  stage  and  Walker  undertook  to  design 
a suitable  poster  for  the  occasion,  drawing  at  first  on 
paper  in  chalk  and  charcoal,  and  then  transferring  the 
design  to  a sheet  of  wood  the  size  of  a door  and  redraw- 
ing it  for  the  cutting.  The  subject  is  a woman  with  a 
shawl  over  her  head,  opening  a door  and  going  out  into 
the  night  under  a star-strewn  sky.  The  drawing  is 
spirited  and  strong,  with  simplicity  of  mass  and  a fine 
suggestion  of  energy  in  the  action  of  the  figure.  Walker 
wrote  concerning  it:  am  bent  on  doing  all  I can  with 

a first  attempt  at  what  I consider  might  develop  into  a 
most  important  branch  of  art.”  It  was  characteristic 
of  him  to  enter  a new  field  with  enthusiasm,  and  his 
clever,  prompt  adjustment  to  poster  requirements  in- 
dicates the  freshness  and  flexibility  of  his  mind.  In  all 
his  work,  early  and  late,  it  is  possible  to  discern  this 
characteristic  of  childlike  freshness  of  thought,  and  his 
biography,  written  by  George  John  Marks,  his  brother- 
in-law,  gives  unmistakable  testimony  to  the  mingling 
of  dependence  and  independence  that  made  him  at  once 
lovable  and  irritating  to  the  circle  of  his  friends  outside 
the  inner  circle  of  the  family.  He  never  married  and 
his  mother  and  sister  seem  to  have  had  for  him  a pro- 
tecting adoration  not  uncommon  in  households  thus 
formed.  He  repaid  their  affection  with  constant  appreci- 
ation of  its  quality,  and  with  an  equal  devotion  of  heart. 
Every  step  of  his  progress  with  an  important  picture  is 
reported  to  them.  He  is  eager  over  their  health,  their 
comfort,  their  cleverness  in  making  flowers  grow,  their 
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kindness  in  doing  his  errands.  In  fact,  he  remained 
through  his  thirty-five  years  the  boy  at  home,  taking 
his  share  generously  of  family  responsibility,  but  not 
once  adrift  from  those  moorings  that  keep  an  individu- 
ality tied  to  the  shore,  that  save  it  from  mid-ocean  ad- 
ventures of  the  soul  and  prevent  it  from  achieving  full 
maturity. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  flowed  on  with  little  inci- 
dent. In  1863  he  left  England  for  a short  visit  to  Paris, 
and  nothing  brings  out  his  idiosyncratic  tendency  more 
clearly  than  that  the  Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg  alike 
elicited  from  him  no  expression  of  interest,  and  that  the 
great  pleasure  of  his  trip  was  the  looking  forward  to  his 
return  to  England.  At  the  Luxembourg  he  looked  long- 
est at  La  fin  de  la  journee  and  at  Versailles  the  Sacre  de 
r Imperatrice  Josephine  claimed  him.  Three  years  later 
he  made  another  trip  to  Paris  and  visited  Gerome,  to 
be  “crushed  by  the  splendor  of  his  place.  Such  artistic 
perfection  and  such  a brick  of  a man!’’  He  spoke  of 
Paris  as  “one  of  the  few  favoured  loafing  grounds  on 
the  earth’s  surface,”  but  he  seems  to  have  brought  back 
from  it  nothing  but  such  tourist’s  memories.  In  1868 
he  went  to  Italy,  spending  most  of  his  time  in  Venice. 
There  he  promptly  arranged  to  paint  a gondola  picture, 
enchanted  with  an  island  called  “Lido,”  and  quite  rec- 
onciled to  putting  off  the  old  masters  until  his  friends 
came  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  hunting  them  out. 
After  a little  more  than  two  weeks  of  sojourn  in  the 
city  of  Titians  and  Tintorettos,  he  wrote  home:  “I  am 
almost  finished  with  this  place.  I mean  that  I am  tired 
of  its  very  beauties,  and  longing  to  get  back.”  On  his 
homeward  journey  he  wrote  of  the  public  gardens  at 
Milan:  “I  fear  I must  admit  feeling  a little  solitary  and 
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Walker.  On  the  Top  op  the  Hill.  (Ulnstration  to  The  Story  of  Elizabeth) 
Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  4^1>  X GK*  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


homesick  in  those  gardens  — so  good  and  so  prettily 
laid  out,  yet  so  very  unlike  ours.”  A couple  of  years 
later  he  went  again  to  Venice  to  throw  off  the  effects  of  a 
succession  of  colds,  ominous  forerunners  of  the  malady 
that  killed  him,  and  again  there  is  no  mention  of  pic- 
tures, and  great  haste  in  making  arrangements  for  an 
early  return  home  from  a place  whose  beauty  could  not, 
for  him,  compensate  for  its  unpleasantness  in  being  un- 
like England. 

In  1873  Walker  went  to  Algiers  with  the  combined 
purpose  of  escaping  a London  winter  and  getting  ma- 
terial for  a picture  that  he  had  in  mind,  to  be  called  The 
Unhiown  Land.  He  was  at  first  enthusiastic  over  the 
place,  finding  it  ‘‘green  as  an  English  summer,”  but  it 
was  only  a short  time  before  he  began  chafing  against 
the  unlikeness  to  England  and  the  sense  of  banishment, 
“so  different  from  being  a week  or  a fortnight  with  a 
fellow  and  within  a day’s  journey  of  town.”  His  letters 
are  full  of  hatred  for  the  foreignness,  “the  loveliest 
place  on  earth  is  not  like  home,”  “am  getting  sick  of  the 
beautiful  place  and  yearn  for  my  native  pavement,”  and 
finally  on  shipboard  and  homeward  bound:  “I  am  worn 
with  the  eternal  gabble  of  foreign  tongues  — with  every- 
thing that  is  foreign  — and  long  to  get  back  to  the  simple 
fare  and  the  little  fight  that  awaits  me.” 

All  this  and  much  more  in  his  letters  explains  Walker’s 
intensely  English  heart  and  mind.  What  is  best  in  his 
work  is  a reflection  of  this  permanent  mood  of  tender- 
ness for  his  own  country  and  his  immediate  surround- 
ings. 

In  most  of  his  pictures  the  peacefulness  of  a rustic 
environment  is  shown.  Cherry  trees  in  blossom,  lambs 
and  little  children,  wayfarers  on  the  banks  of  little 
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Walker.  Broken  Victuals 
Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  GVt  X inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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streams,  gipsies,  children  gathering  violets,  old  gates  and 
wells  and  farm  buildings,  gardens  heavy  with  lilies  and 
poppies  in  bloom,  a ploughman  with  his  stout  horses,  a 
girl  reading  at  a stile,  such  are  his  themes.  His  figures 
hint  ever  so  slightly  at  Greek  influence.  Some  one  finds 
in  one  of  them  a reminiscence  of  the  Elgin  marbles;  the 
boy  who  guides  the  horses  in  The  Plough  has  a classic 
balance  and  health  of  aspect;  the  lady  in  a Perthshire 
garden  sits  graciously  with  a large  gesture,  deep-throated 
and  long  limbed.  The  artist  undoubtedly  has  seen  the 
relation  of  his  models  to  the  Greeks  of  sculpture,  but  it 
is  a resemblance  that  may  be  found  throughout  Eng- 
land. The  beauty  of  the  English  type  seldom  has  been 
more  convincingly  affirmed  and  Walker’s  discerning 
eyes  saw  the  Greek  quality  to  be  found  in  it.  If  Walker 
was  romantic  about  England  it  came  from  his  deep  love 
for  all  that  is  lovely  there.  He  felt  no  need  of  turning  to 
the  past  for  his  romance.  He  found  it  in  trout  streams 
and  Surrey  towns,  in  cart  horses  and  little  creamy 
housewives.  He  drew  and  painted  it  as  he  found  it  with 
that  simplification  which  gives  birth  to  the  ideal. 
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THE  WIERIX 

{Catalogue  Raisonne  de  V oeuvre  des  trois  freres,  Jean,  Jerome  and 
Antoine  Wierix.  Par  L.  Alvin.  Bruxelles.  1866.) 

A.  1860.  Henriette  de  Balzac  d’Entragues.  The  fol- 
lowing states  are  found:  — 

I.  With  the  address  of  Harman  Adolfz. 
(M.F.A.) 

II.  The  address  changed  to:  PaiiE®  de  la 
Honne/excudebat,/Au  pallaes  a Parys/. 
(M.F.A.) 

A.  1872.  Catherine  de  Bourbon,  sister  of  Henry  IV. 
The  following  states  are  found:  — 

I.  Harman  Adolfz  excudebat.  Haerleniensis. 
(M.F.A.) 

II.  The  address  changed  to  PauF^  de  la 
Honne/excudebat./  au  Palais/.  (M.F.A.) 

III.  In  lower  left  corner  one  reads:  Joan. 
Wierx/sculpsit./  Antwerpifs./.  (The  town 
having  been  substituted  for  the  date 
1600.)  The  publisher’s  address,  at  right, 
has  been  changed  to : Henricus  Hondius/ 
Excudit:  1647/Hag8e  = Comit:/.  (M.F.A.) 
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JONAS  SUYDERHOEF 


(Jonas  Suyderhoef.  Verzeichniss  seiner  Kupferstiche  heschrieben 
von  Johann  Wussin.  Leipzig.  1861.) 

W.  39.  Jacob  Hollebeeck.  There  is  a third  state: 
The  lettering  changed  to  lACOBVS  HOL- 
BEECK  IS  GEBOREN  TOT  LEYDEN 
. . . and  two  lines  of  Dutch  biographical 
matter  in  smaller  lettering.  Then  four  lines 
of  Dutch  poetry:  Kon  Konst  . . . seifs  be- 
waert.  Names  of  Goos  and  Suyderhoef  on 
left  and  right  respectively.  (M.F.A.) 

CORNEL  VISSCHER 

(Cornel  Visscher.  V erzeichniss  seiner  Kupferstiche  bearbeitet  von 
Johann  Wussin.  Leipzig.  1865.) 

W.  12.  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden.  The  following 
states  are  found:  — 

I.  As  described. 

II.  The  date  1650  changed  to  1670  by  con- 
necting the  upper  horizontal  stroke  of  the 
5 with  the  heavy  down  stroke,  leaving 
the  curve  and  dot  at  the  bottom  but 
effacing  the  other  portions  of  the  num- 
ber. (M.F.A.) 

W.  25.  Robert  Junius.  There  is  a state  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  with  the  date  1654  after 
Visscher’s  name,  but  before  the  change  in 
dedication,  whereby  Banning  Cock’s  name 
appears  first,  Tulp’s  third  in  the  sequence. 
(M.F.A.) 
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JEAN  MORIN 


(Le  Peintre-Graveur  Frangais,  ou  Catalogue  Raisonne  de.<<  Estampcfi 
gravees  par  les  peintres  et  les  dessinateurs  de  Vecole  Frangaise.  Par 
A.  P.  F.  Robert-Dumesnil.  Vol.  2,  pp.  32-69.) 

R-D.  87.  Nicolas,  Marquis  de  Villeroy.  The  follow- 
ing states  are  found:  — 

I.  As  described.  (M.F.A.) 

II.  The  portrait  reduced  to  an  oval  of  6 po. 
2 1.  (167  mm.),  by  4 po.  9 1.  (128  mm.), 
in  border  within  a rectangle,  resting  on 
sill;  trophies  of  arms  and  flags  at  sides. 
Upon  a white  space  beneath  the  sill:  Le 
Marechal  de  Villeroy.  H.  10  po.  2 1.  W. 
7 po.  2 1.  (M.F.A.) 

ROBERT  NANTEUIL 

(Le  Peintre-Graveur  Frangais  . . . Par  A.  P.  F.  Robert-Dumesnil. 

Vol.  4,  pp.  25-189.) 

R-D.  22.  Anne  of  Austria,  Queen  of  France.  There  is 
a state  between  the  first  and  second;  the 
figures  supporting  the  arms  being  as  yet 
unfinished.  (M.F.A.) 

R-D.  157.  Louis  XIV.  In  a brilliant  impression  of  the 
I or  II  state  (M.F.A.),  (unfortunately  cut  to 
an  oval,  hence  indefinable),  the  mous- 
tache of  the  monarch  extends  in  a slanting 
line,  down  from  the  nose  to  the  corners  of 
the  mouth.  The  Fifth  State  (M.F.A.)  shows 
the  moustache  as  a narrow  horizontal  strip, 
half  way  between  lips  and  nose. 
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gErard  Edelinck 


(Le  Peintre-Graveur  Frangais  . . . Par  A.  P.  F.  Robert-Dumesnil. 

Vol.  7,  VP-  169-336.) 

R-D.  230.  Jean  de  La  Fontaine.  The  following  states 
are  found : — 

I.  With  the  arms.  (M.F.A.) 

II.  With  a monogram  of  the  letters  L F 
substituted  for  the  arms.  The  name  of 
Edelinck,  at  right,  is  effaced.  (M.F.A.) 

R-D.  255.  Louis  XIV.  The  following  states  are 
found:  — 

I.  Before  all  letters,  before  the  border. 
The  allegorical  figure  at  left  holds  a 
trumpet.  (M.F.A.) 

II.  Bust  of  monarch  replaced  by  another 
of  smaller  size.  The  allegorical  figure  at 
the  left,  supporting  the  crown  of  laurels, 
holds  a lyre  in  her  left,  instead  of  the 
trumpet.  (M.F.A.) 

III.  That  described  by  Robert-Dumesnil  as 
the  Second  State. 

R-D.  314.  Jacques  Savary.  The  following  states  are 
found:  — 

I and  II.  (M.F.A.)  As  described.  The  hem  of  the 
collar  shaded. 

III.  High  lights  taken  out  on  the  hem  of  the 
collar,  below  at  right,  also  on  forehead 
and  right  eyebrow.  Points  of  light  on 
buttons  of  garment.  (M.F.A.) 

IV.  That  described  by  Robert-Dumesnil  as 
the  Third  State. 
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ANTOINE  MASSON 


(Le  Peintre-Graveur  Frangais  . . . Par  A.  P.  F.  Robert-Dumesnil. 

VoL  2,  pp.  9S-139.) 

R-D.  1.  Portrait  of  the  Artist.  The  following  states 
are  found:  — 

I.  As  described. 

II.  The  inscription:  P.  IMignard  pinxit  Tre- 
censis,  at  the  lower  left,  has  been  im- 
perfectly taken  out,  leaving  many  traces. 
(M.F.A.) 

The  portrait  was  engraved  (c/.  R-D. 
Voi.  II,  p.  190)  upon  the  planed-off  oval 
which  had  contained  the  likeness  of  the 
Due  de  Vendome  (R-D.  67) ; traces  of  the 
effaced  previous  lettering  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  oval  frame  surrounding  the 
Masson  portrait.  Since  the  Vendome  por- 
trait had  been  engraved  after  Mignard, 
and  that  artist’s  name  was  subsequently 
taken  out,  though  imperfectly,  after  the 
change  of  portraits,  it  seems  more  than 
likely  that  Mignard  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  this  portrait  of  ^lasson. 

R-D.  36.  Marie  Helyot.  The  following  states  are 
found : — 

I.  The  lady’s  face  is  light  and  shows  l)ut 
little  modelling;  it  is  almost  entirely  done 
in  stipple.  (M.F.A.) 

II.  The  plate  has  been  reworked  throughout, 
bringing  out  the  modelling  by  means  of 
many  short,  slight  strokes,  notably  about 
the  eyes  and  chin.  (M.F.A.) 
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R-D.  60.  Charles  Patin.  The  following  states  are 
found: — 

I.  The  cloak  seen  behind  and  below  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  of  the  person- 
age appears  faint  and  spotty,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  rich  shading  elsewhere 
adopted  for  that  garment.  (M.F.A.) 

II.  With  these  additional  shade  strokes. 
(M.F.A.) 
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